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PBEFAGB. 
» 

HE  following  work  was  commeaoed  feveral 
yean  ago,  but  the  proeecution  of  it  has  been 
repeatedly  interrupted  by  other  occupations) 
by  a  long  absence  in  Europe,  and  by  oo- 
easional  derangement  of  health.  It  is  only  within 
tiie  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  been  able  to 
apply  myself  to  it  steadily.  This  is  stated  to  «e- 
count  for  the  delay  in  its  publication. 

The  present  vdlunie  treats  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Wadiin^ton's  life  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Bey<^- 
tion,  gi^Hng  his  expeditions  into  the  wildemessy  his 
campaigns  on  the  frontier  in  the  old  French  wsor ; 
and  the  ether  **  experiences,"  by  which  his  character 
was  formed,  and  he  was  gradually  trftined  wj^  and 
prepared  for  his  great  destiny. 

Though  a  biography,  and  of  course  admitting  of 
familiar  anecdote,  excursive  digressions,  and  a  flex- 
ible texture  of  narrative,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  is 
essentially  historic.     Washington,  in  fact  had  very 
little  private  life,  hut  was  eminendy  a  public  charac- 
^j,  ter.     All  his  actions  and  concerns  almost  from  boy- 
co  hood  were  connected  with  the  history  of  his  countiy. 
zst  In  writing  his  biography,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to 
^  take  glances  over  collateral  history,  as  seen  from  his 
O  point  of  view  and  influencing  his  plans,  and  to  nap- 
^^  rate  distant  transactions  apparently  disconnected  with 
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hft  concerns,  bnt  eyentnally  bearing  upon  the  gieat 
drama  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor. 

I  have  endeavored  to  execute  my  task  with  can- 
dor and  fidelity ;  stating  facts  on  what'  appeared  to 
be  good  authority,  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
all  false  coloring  aiii  exaggeration.  My  work  is 
founded  on  the  correspondence  of  Washington,  which, 
in  fact,  affords  the  amplest  and  surest  groundwork 
for  his  biography.  TMs  I  have  consulted  as  it  ex« 
ists  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State,  to  which  I  have  had  Ml  *and  frequent  ac- 
cess. I  have  «lso  made  frequent  use  of  **  Washing- 
ton's Writings,"  as  published  by  Mr.  Sparks ;  a  care- 
fsA  collation  of  many  of  them  with  the  originals  hav- 
ing convinced  me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the 
collection,  and  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  re- 
lied upon  for  historical  purposes ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
bear  this  testimony  to  the  essential  accuracy  of  one 
irhom  I  consider  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
our  national  Uteratnre ;  and  to  whose  writings  and 
researches  I  acknowledge  myself  kutgely  inddvted 
throughout  my  work. 

W.L 
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CHAPTER  L 

Genealogy  of  the  Waeli&igtoii  Femily. 

I  HE  WashingtoD  family  is  of  an  ancieiit 
English  stock,  tha  genealogy  of  which 
has  been  traced  up  to  the  century  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Conquest.  At.  that  time 
it  was  in  possession  of  landed  estates  and  mano- 
rial privileges  in  the  county  of  Durham,  such  as 
were  enjoyed  only  by  those,  or  their  descendants, 
who  had  come  over  from  Normandy  with  the 
Conqueror,  or  fought  under  his  standajrd.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Hnmber,  in  punishment  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  appoiv 
tioned  the  estates  among  his  followers,  and  ad- 
vanced Normans  and  other  foreigners  to  the  prin- 
dpal  ecclesiastical  dignities.  One  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  important  sees  was  that  of  Durham. 
Hither  had  been  transported  the  bones  of  Su 
Cuthbert  from  their  original  shrine  at  Lindis&mey 
when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  That  saint, 
says  Camden,  was  esteemed  by  prinoes  and  gentry 

VOL.  I.  1 
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a  titiilar  saint  against  the  Scota,^  His  sfarmey 
therefore,  had  been  held  in  peculiar  reverence  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  see  of  Durham  endowed  with 
extraordinary  privileges. 

William  continued  and  increased  those  privi- 
leges. He  needed  a  powerful  adherent  on  this 
frontier  to  keep  the  restless  Northumbrians  in 
order,  and  check  Scottish  invasion ;  and  no  doubt 
considered  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  a  safer  depositary  of  such  power 
than  an  hereditary  noble. 

Having  placed  a  noble  and  learned  sative  of 
Loraine  in  the  diocese,  therefore,  he  erected  it 
into  a  palatinate,  over  which  the  bishop,  as  Count 
Palatine,  had  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris* 
diction.  He  built  a  strong  castle  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  Northern 
foe.  He  mode  him  lord  high  admiral  of  the  sea 
and  waiters  adjoining  his  palatinate,  lord  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  conservator  of  the  league 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Thenceforth, 
we  are  told,  the  prelates  of  Durham  owned  no 
earthly  superior  within  their  diocese,  but  con« 
tinned  for  centuiies  to  exercise  every  right  at- 
tached to  an  independent  sovereign.^ 

The  bishop,  as  Count  Palatine,  lived  in  almost 
royal  state  and  splendor.  He  had  his  lay  chan- 
cellor, chamberlains,  secretaries,  steward,  treasu- 
rer, master  of  the  horse,  and  a  host  of  minor  offi- 
cers.    Still  he  was  under  feudal  obligations.    All 

1  Camden,  Srii.  iv.  349. 

*  Anftah  of  Roger  de  JIavedtm.    Hutchiii80ii*B  J)m%r  , 
T»l.  iL    OoUeetanea  Ouriosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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leaded  property  in  those  warlike  times  implied 
military  service*  Bishops  and  abbots,  equally 
with  great  barons  who  held  estates  immediately 
of  the  crown,  were  obliged,  when  required,  to 
furnish  the  king  with  armed  men  in  proportion 
to  their  domains ;  but  they  had  their  fendatories 
under  them,  to  aid  them  in  this  seryioe. 

The  princely  prelate  of  Durham  had  his  banms 
and  knights,  who  held  estates  of  him  on  feudal 
tenure,  and  were  bound  to  serve  him  in  peace 
and  war.  They  sat  occasionally  in  his  oonncilsy 
gave  martial  splendor  to  his  court,  and  were 
obliged  to  have  horse  and  weapon  ready  for  seiv 
vice,  for  they  lived  in  a  belligerent  neighborhood, 
disturbed  occasionally  by  civil  war,  and  often  by 
Scottish  foray.  When  the  banner  of  St.  Cnth- 
bert,  the  royal  standard  of  the  province,  was  dis- 
played, no  armed  feudatory  of  the  bishop  could 
refuse  to  take  the  field.^ 

Some  of  these  prelates,  in  token  of  Hhe  war* 
like  duties  of  their  diocese,  engraved  on  their 
seals  a  knight  on  horseback,  armed  at  all  points, 
brandishing  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  holding 
forth  in  the  other  the  arms  of  the  see.^ 

Among  the  knights  who  held  estates  in  the 
palatinate  on  these  warlike  conditions  was  WiL* 
LiAM  D£  Hertbubn,  the  progenitor  of  the  Wash* 
ingtons.  His  Norman  name  of  William  would 
seem  to  point  out  his  national  descent  \  and  the 
fimiily  long  continued  to  have  Norman  names  of 
baptism.     The   surname  of  De   Hertbum  was 

1  Robert  de  Giayttaiies,  Ang.  Saa,  p.  74S. 
<  Camden,  BtiL  iv.  848. 
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taken  from  a  village  ou  the  palatinate,  which  he 
held  of  the  bishop  in  knight's  fee ;  probably  the 
same  now  called  Hartburn,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Tees.  It  had  become  a  custom  among  the  Nor- 
man families  of  rank,  about  the  time  of  the  Con* 
quest,  to  take  surnames  from  their  castles  or  es- 
tates ;  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that 
surnames  became  generally  assumed  by  the  peo- 
ple.1 

How  or  when  the  De  Hertbums  first  acquired 
possession  of  their  village  is  not  known.  They 
may  hare  been  companions  in  arms  with  Robert 
de  Brus  (or  Bruce),  a  noble  knight  of  Normandy, 
rewarded  by  William  the  Ck)uqueror  with  great 
possessions  in  the  North,  and  among  others,  with 
the  lordships  of  Hert  and  Hertness  in  the  county 
of  Durham. 

The  first  actual  mention  we  find  of  the  fieimily 
is  in  the  ^*  Bolden  Book/'  a  record  of  all  the  lands 
appertaining  to  the  diocese  in  1183.  In  this  it 
is  stated  that  William  de  Hertburn  had  exchanged 
his  village  of  Hertburn  for  the  manor  and  village 
of  Wessyngton,  likewise  in  the  diocese ;  paying  the 
bishop  a  quit-rent  of  four  pounds,  and  engaging 
to  attend  him*  with  two  greyhounds  in  grand 
bunts^  and  to  furnish  a  man-at-arms  whenever 
military  aid  should  be  required  of  the  palatinate.' 

^  Lower,  On  Bumamet,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  Fuller  says  that  the 
ens  torn  of  samames  was  brought  from  France  in  Edward  tha 
Confessor*!  time,  aboat  fifty  years  before  the  Conquest;  hot 
did  not  become  universally  settled  until  some  hundred  yean 
afterwards.  At  first  they  did  not  descend  hereditarily  on  the 
fiimfly.    Fuller,  Ohtrch  SUtory,    BoU  BattU  Abbe^ 

s  Thr  Bolden  Book.    Aa  this  ancient  document  gives 
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The  iiunily  changed  its  samame  with  Hi 
tate,  and  thenceforward  assomed  that  of  Di 
Webstngtok.^  The  condition  of  military  aenrioe 
attached  to  its  manor  will  he  found  to  have  heea 
oflten  exacted,  nor  was  the  service  in  the  grand 
hunt  an  idle  form.  Hunting  came  next  to  war 
in  those  days,  as  the  occupation  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  clergy  engaged  in  it  eqnaUj 
with  the  laity.  The  hunting  establishment  of 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  on  a  princely  scale. 
He  had  his  forests,  chases,  and  parks,  with  their 
train  of  foresters,  rangers,  and  park-keepers.  A 
grand  hmit  was  a  splendid  pageant,  in  which  all 
his  barons  and  knights  attended  him,  with  horse 
and  hound.    The  stipuktions  with  the  Seignior 

the  fint  trace  of  the  Washington  fiunily,  it  merits  especial 
mentioa.  In  11S8  a  survey  was  made,  b  j  order  of  Bishop  da 
Pnsax,  of  all  the  lands  of  the  see  held  in  demesne,  or  by  te** 
ants  in  villanage*  The  record  was  entered  in  a  book  called 
the  Botden  Bute;  the  parish  of  Bolden  occurring  first  in  al- 
phabetical arrangement  The  document  commences  in  fha 
following  manner:  ^  Incipit  liber  qui  rocator  *  Bolden  Book.' 
Anno  Dominice  Incamationis,  1183,**  etc 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  in  question:  — 

"  WHlus  de  Hertebum  habet  Wessyngtoo  (ezoepta  eodesis 
et  terra  ecclesie  partinen)  ad  excamb.  pro  viUa  de  Hertebnra 
qu^m  pro  hac  quietam  clamavit:  £t  reddit  4  L.  £t  vadlt  in 
magna  coxa  cum  2  Leporar.  Et  quando  commune  auzilinm 
▼enerif;  debet  dare  1  Militem  ad  plus  de  auzilio,"  etc  CcH^ 
Uetamta  Onriota,  yoL  iL  p.  89. 

Th»  Beidtm  Buht  lA  a  small  folio,  deposited  in  tiia  oillM  «l 
the  bishop*s  auditor,  at  Purham. 

^  The  name  is  probably  of  Saxon  origin.    It  existed  in 

England  prior  to  the  Conquest    The  village  of  Wassengtona 

\M  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  as  granted  by  King  Bdgaf 

n  973  to  Thoney  Abbey.     Cbtfectanea  Tcpoginigpkica^  iy.  6S. 
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of  Wessyngton  show  how  strictly  the  fights  of 
the  chase  were  defined.  All  the  game  taken  by 
faim  in  going  to  the  forest  belonged  to  the  bishop ; 
all  taken  on  returning  belonged  to  himself.^ 

Hugh  de  Pusaz  (or  De  Pudsay)  during  whose 
episcopate  we  meet  with  this  first  trace  of  the 
De  Wessyngtons,  was  a  nephew  of  King  Ste- 
phen, and  a  prelate  of  great  pretensions  ;  fond  of 
appearing  with  a  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  an 
armed  retinue.     When  Richard  Coenr  de  Lion 

!)Ut  everything  at  pawn  and  sale  to  raise  funds 
or  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  bishop  re* 
fiolTed  to  accompany  him.  More  wealthy  than 
his  sovereign,  he  made  magnificent  preparations. 
Bestdes  ships  to  convey  his  troops  and  retinue,  he 
had  a  sumptuous  galley  for  himself,  fitted  up  with 
a  throne  or  episcopal  chair  of  silver,  and  all  the 
household,  and  even  culinary  utensils,  were  of 
the  same  costly  material.  In  a  word,  had  not 
the  prelate  been  induced  to  stay  at  home,  and  aid 
the  king  with  his  treasures,  by  being  made  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland for  life,  the  De  Wessyngtons  might 
have  followed  the  banner  of  St  Cuthbert  to  the 
holy  wars. 

Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards  we  find  the 
£Eimily  still  retaining  its  manorial  estate  in  the 
palatinate.  The  names  of  Bondo  de  Wessyngton 
and  William  his  son  appear  on  charters  of  land, 
granted  in  1257  to  religious  houses.  Soon  afler 
occurred  the  wars  of  the  barons,  in  which  the 
throne  of   Henry  III.  was  shaken  by  the  De 

1  Hntchinson's  Dwham^  yoL  ii.  p»  489. 
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Moantforts.  The  chivalry  of  the  palatinate  ral* 
lied  ander  the  rojal  standard.  On  the  list  of 
loyal  knights  who  fought  for  their  sovereign  in 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Lewes  (1264),  in  which 
the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  we  find  the  name 
of  William  Weshington,  of  Weshington.^ 

During  the  splendid  pontificate  of  Anthony 
Beke  (or  Beak),  the  knights  of  the  palatinate 
had  continually  to  be  in  the  saddle,  or  buckled  in 
armor.  The  prelate  was  so  impatient  of  rest 
that  he  never  took  more  than  one  sleep,  saying 
it  was  unbecoming  a  man  to  turn  fi*om  one  side 
to  another  in  bed.  He  was  perpetually,  when 
within  his  diocese,  either  riding  from  one  manor 
to  another,  or  hunting  and  hawking.  Twice  he 
assisted  Edward  I.  with  all  his  force  in  invading 
Scotland.  In  the  progress  northward  with  the 
king,  the  bishop  led  the  van,  marching  a  day  in 
advance  of  the  main  body,  with  a  mercenary 
force,  paid  by  himself,  of  one  thousand  foot  and 
^YQ  hundred  horse.  Besides  these  he  had  his 
feudatories  of  the  palatinate ;  six  bannerets  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  not  one  of  whom, 
says  an  old  poem,  but  surpassed  Arthur  himself, 
though  endowed  with  the  charmed  gifta  of  Mer- 
lin.^ We  presume  the  De  Wessyngtons  were 
among  those  preux  chevaliers,  as  the  banner  of 

1  This  list  of  kniglits  was  inserted  in  the  Botdm  Book  as  an 
idditional  entiy.  It  is  cited  at  full  length  by  Hutchinson, 
BiiL  Dwrham.  v^ol.  i  p.  220. 

s  **  Onques  Artous  ponr  toiiz  ees  eharmeB, 
Si  beau  prisent  ne  ot  de  Merlin." 

8ieg9  of  Karlavarock,'  an  old  Totm  m  Ihr> 
nuM  French, 
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St.  Cuthbert  had  been  taken  from  its  shrine  on 
the  occasion,  and  of  C(>urse  all  the  armed  foroe 
of  the  diocese  was  bound  to  foUoi^.  .|It  was 
borne  in  front  of  the  array  by  a  monk  o^Dur* 
ham.  There  were  many  rich  caf^arisoigt^  says 
the  old  poem,  many  beautiful  pennons, fluttering 
from  lances,  and  much  neighing  of  steeds.  The 
hills  and  valleys  were  covered  with  sumpter 
horses  and  wagons  laden  with  tents  and  pro- 
visions. The  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  warlike 
state  appeared,  we  are  told,  more  like  a  power- 
ful prince,  than  a  priest  or  prelate.^ 

At  the  surrender  of  the  ci*own  of  Scotland 
by  John  Baliol  which  ended  this  invasion,  the 
bishop  negotiated  on  the  part  of  England.  As 
a  trophy  of  the  event,  the  chair  of  Schone  used 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  monarchs, 
and  eontainhig  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  dreamed, 
the  palladium  of  Scotland,  was  transferred  to 
England  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey*^ 

1  Bobert  de  Graystanes,  Ang,  Sac.  p.  746,  cited  by  Hutch- 
inson, vol.  i.  p.  239. 

s  An  extract  from  an  inedited  poem,  cited  by  Nicolas  in  his 
translation  of  the  Siege  of  Carlaoarocky  gives  a  striking  pii»^ 
tare  of  tlie  palatinate  in  these  dajs  of  its  pride  and  splen- 
dor:— 

**  Th«iie  Talor  bowed  before  the  rood  asd  book, 
And  kneeling  knighthood  seryod  a  prelate  lend. 
Yet  little  deigned  he  on  such  train  to  lo<rik, 
Or  glaooe  of  ruth  osc  pitj  to  afford. 

'*  There  time  has  beard  the  peal  rung  out  at  nigbt, 
Haa  seen,  from  every  tower  the  cressets  stream. 
When  the  red  bale-fire  on  yon  western  height, 
Had  roused  the  warder  from  his  fitftil  dream* 


/ 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  we  find  the  De 
Wessjngtons  still  mingling  in  chivalrous  scenes* 
The  name  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Wcssjngton  appears 
on  a  list  of  knights  (nobles  chevaliers)  who  were 
to  tilt'  at  a  tournament  at  Dunstable  in  1384. 
He  bore  for  his  device  a  golden  rose  on  au  azure 
field.i 

He  was  soon  called  to  exercise  his  arms  on  a 
sterner  field.  ^  In  1346,  Edward  and  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  being  absent  with  the  armies  in 
France,  King  David  of  Scotland  invaded  Nor- 
thumberland with  a  powerful  army.  Queen  Phil- 
ippa,  who  had  remained  in  England  as  regent, 
immediately  took  the  field,  calling  the  northern 
prelates  and  nobles  to  join  her  standard.  They 
all  hastened  to  obey.  Among  the  prelates  was 
Hatfield,  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  .The  sacred 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  again  dftplayed,  and 
.  the  chivalry  of  the  palatinate  assisted  at  the  fii- 
mons  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  near  Durham,  in 
which  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated  and  King 
David  taken  prisoner. 

Queen  Philippa  hastened  with  a  victorions 
train  to  cross  the  sea  at  Dover,  and  join  King 
Edward  in  his  camp  before  Calais.  The  prelate 
of  Durham  accompanied  her.  His  military  train 
consisted  of  three  bannerets,  forty-eight  knights, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  esquires,  and  eighty 

"  Has  seen  old  I>arham^8  lion  banner  float 

O'er  the  prond  bulwark,  that,  with  giant  pridt 
And  feet  deep  plnnged  amidst  the  eirelinf  moat, 
The  effwts  of  the  roving  Seot  defied." 

1  QjUkd,  Topog.  et  Qen€ahg,  torn.  iy.  p.  89ft. 
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archers,  on  horseback.^  They  all  arrived  to  wit- 
ness the  surrender  of  Calais  (1346),  on  which 
occasion  Queen  Philippa  distinguished  herself  bj 
her  noble  interference  in  saving  the  lives  of  its 
patriot  citizens. 

Such  were  the  warlike  and  stately  scenes  in 
which  the  De  Wessyngtons  were  called  to  mingle 
by  their  feudal  duties  as  knights  of  the  palatinate. 
A  few  years  after  the  last  event  (1350),  William, 
at  that  time  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wessyngtou, 
had  license  to  settle  it  and  the  viUage  upon  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  "his  own  right  heirs."  He 
died  in  1367,  and  his  son  and  heir,  William,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate.  The  latter  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Sir  William  de  Weschington, 
as  one  of  the  knights  who  sat  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  the  county  during  the  episcopate  of  John 
Fordham.^  During  this  time  the  whole  force  of 
the  palatinate  was  roused  to  pursue  a  foray  of 
Scots,  under  Sir  William  Douglas,  who,  having 
ravaged  the  country,  were  returning  laden  with 
spoil.  It  was  a  fruit  of  the  feud  between  the 
Douglases  and  the  Percys.  The  marauders  were 
overtaken  by  Hotspur  Percy,  and  then  took  place 
the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  in  which  Percy  was 
taken  prisoner  and  Douglas  slain.^ 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  De 
Wessyngtons  had  now  sat  in  the  councils  of  the 

1  CoIlier*8  Ecdei.  ffisL  book  vi.  cent  ziv. 
3  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii. 
•  ^  Theare  the  Dowglas  lost  his  life, 
And  the  Percye  was  led  away." 
Fordun,  quoted  by  Surtee*s  BitL  Durham^  voL  L 
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palatinate ;  bad  mingled  with  horse  and  hound  in 
the  stately  hunts  of  its  prelates,  and  followed  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  the  field;  but  Sir 
William,  just  mentioned,  was  the  last  of  the 
i&mily  that  rendered  this  feudal  service.  He  was 
the  last  male  of  the  line  to  which  the  inheritance 
of  the  manor,  by  the  license  granted  to  his  fisither, 
was  confined.  It  passed  away  from  the  De  Wes- 
syngtons,  after  his  death,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  and  heir,  Dionisia,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  of  Studley.  By  the  year  1400  it 
had  become  the  property  of  the  Blaykestons.^ 

But  though  the  name  of  De  Wessyngton  no 
longer  figured  on  the  chivalrous  roll  of  the  palati- 
nate, it  continued  for  a  time  to  fiourish  in  the  clois- 
ters. In  the  year  1416,  John  de  Wessyngton  was 
elected  prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent,  attached 
to  the  cathedral.  The  monks  of  this  convent  had 
been  licensed  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  perform 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  cathedral  in  place  of  sec- 
ular clergy,  and  William  the  Conqueror  had  or- 
dained that  the  priors  of  Durham  should  enjoy 
all  the  liberties,  dignities,  and  honors  of  abbots ; 
should  hold  their  lands  and  churches  in  their  own 
hands  and  free  disposition,  and  have  the  abbot's 
seat  on  the  left  side  of  the  choir  —  thus  taking 
rank  of  every  one  but  the  bishop.* 

In  the  course  of  three  centuries  and  upwards, 
which  had  since  elapsed,  these  honors  and  privi- 

1  Hutchinson's  Durham^  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
3  Dugdale,  Montutkon  Anglicawum^  torn.  i.  p.  281.   Loudon, 
•d.1846. 
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leges  had  been  subject  to  repeated  dispute  and 
encroachment,  and  the  prior  had  nearly  been  el- 
bowed out  of  the  abbot's  chair  bj  the  archdeacon. 
John  de  Wessyngton  was  not  a  man  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  infringements  of  his  rights.  He 
forthwith  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  his 
priory,  and  in  a  learned  tract,  ^Ih  Juribus  et  Pos- 
sessionibus  Ecdesise  Dunelm,"  established  the  va- 
lidity of  the  long  controverted  claims,  and  fixed 
himself  firmly  in  the  abbot's  chair.  Hib  success 
in  this  controversy  gained  him  much  renown 
among  his  brethren  of  the  cowl,  and  in  1426  he 
presided  at  the  general  chapter  of  the  order  of 
St  Benedict,  held  at  Northsunpton. 

The  stout  prior  of  Durham  had  other  disputes 
with  the  bishop  and  the  secular  clergy  touching 
his  ecclesiastical  functions,  in  which  he  was 
equally  victorious,  and  several  tracts  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  dean  and  chapter^s  library—- 
weapons  hung  up  in  the  church  armory  as  me- 
morials of  his  polemical  battles. 

Finally,  after  fighting  divers  -good  fights  for 
the  honor  of  his  priory,  and  filling  the  abbot's 
chair  for  thirty  years,  he  died,  to  use  an  ancient 
phrase,  ^' in  all  the  odor  of  sanctity,"  in  1446,  and 
was  buried  like  a  soldier  on  his  battle-field,  at 
the  door  of  the  north  aisle  of  his  church,  near 
to  the  altar  of  St  Benedict  On  his  tombstone 
was  an  inscription  in  brass,  now  unfortunately 
obliterated,  which  may  have  set  forth  the  valiant 
deeds  of  this  Washington  of  the  cloisters.^ 

1  Hatchin8on*8  Durham^  yol.  ii.  pattim. 
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By  tliis  time  the  primitiye  stock  of  the  De 
Wessyngtons  had  separated  into  divers  branches^ 
holding  estates  in  yarious  parts  of  England ;  some 
distingaishing  themselves  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, others  receiving  knighthood  for  public  ser- 
vices. Their  names  are  to  be  found  honorably 
recorded  in  county  histories,  or  engraved  on  mon- 
uments in  time-worn  churches  and  cathedrals, 
those  garnering  places  of  English  worthies.  By 
degrees  the  seignorial  sign  of  de  disappeared  from 
before  the  £unily  surname,  which  also  varied  from 
Wessyhgton  to  Wassington,  Wasshington,  and 
finally,  to  Washington.^  A  parish  in  the  county 
of  Durham  bears  the  name  as  last  written,  and 
in  this  probably  the  ancient  manor  of  Wessyng- 
ton  was  situated.  There  is  another  parish  of  the 
name  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  our  Wash- 
ington immediately  belongs  sprang  from  Laurence 
Washington,  Esquire,  of  Gray's  Inn,  son  of  John 
Washington,  of  Warton  in  Lancashire.  This 
Laurence  Washington  was  for  some  time  mayor 
of  Northampton,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 


1  ^  The  dt  came  to  be  omitted/'  mjs  an  old  treatise, "  when 
Englishmen  and  English  manners  began  to  prevail  upon  the 
recovery  of  lost  credit." —  HutUtUion  of  Dteaytd  lnUOigtne^ 
in  AfUiqmtitM,    Lond.  1634. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  TI.  says  another  treatise,  the  de 
or  <f  was  generally  dropped  from  surnames,  when  the  title  of 
amdgtr^  etqtdery  amongst  the  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  gtneromu^ 
•r  gentylmanf  among  younger  soni  was  sahstitated.  Lowar* 
«•  Surmames,  vol.  i 
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priories  by  Henry  VIIL  he  received,  in  1588)  ft 
grant  of  ihe  manor  of  Sulgrave,  in  Northampton- 
shire,  with  other  lands  in  the  vicinity,  all  confis- 
cated property  formerly  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew's. 

Sulgrave  remained  in  the  family  until  1620, 
and  was  commonly  called  ^  Washington's  manor."^ 

One  of  the  direct  descendants  of  the  grantee 
of  Sulgrave  was  Sir  William  Washington,  of 
Packington,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  married 
a  sister  of  George  YiUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham, 

1  The  manor  of  Garsdon  in  Wiltshire  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  homestead  of  the  ancestors  of  om*  Washington.  This 
was  the  residence  of  Sir  Lanrence  Washington,  second  son  of 
the  above-mentioned  grantee  of  Sulgrave.  Elizabeth,  grand- 
daughter of  this  Sir  Lanrence,  married  Robert  Shiiiej,  Earl 
Ferrers  and  Viscount  of  Tamworth.  Washington  became  a 
baptismal  name  among  the  Shirleys ;  several  of  the  Earls 
Ferrers  have  borne  it. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  Snlgrave  a  few  years  since. 
It  was  in  a  quiet  rural  neighborhood,  where  the  farm-houses 
were  quaint  and  antiquated.  A  part  only  of  the  manor 
house  remained,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  farmer.  The  Wash* 
ington  crest,  in  colored  glass,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  window  of 
what  was  now  the  butteiy.  A  window  on  which  the  whole 
family  arms  was  emblazoned  had  been  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  manor.  Another  relic  of 
the  ancient  manor  of  the  Washingtons  was  a  rookeiy  in  a 
venerable  grove  hard  by.  The  rooks,  those  stanch  adherents 
to  old  family  abodes,  still  hovered  and  cawed  about  their  he- 
reditary nests.  In  the  pavement  of  the  parish  church  we 
were  shown  a  stone  slab  bearing  effigies  on  plates  of  brass  of 
Laiu^noe  Washington,  gent,  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  their 
four  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  The  inscription  in  black  let* 
ter  was  dated  1564. 
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the  nnfortunate  &yorite  of  Charles  L  TUs  may 
have  attached  the  Sulgrave  Washingtoos  to  tlu» 
Stuart  dynasty,  to  which  they  adhered  loyally 
and  generously  throughout  all  its  vicissitudeB. 
One  of  the  family,  Lieutenant*colouel  James 
Washington,  took  up.  arms  in  the  cause  of  King 
Charles,  aod  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Fonte- 
fract  castle.  Another  of  the  Sulgrave  line.  Sir 
Henry  Washington,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  WiUiam, 
before  mentioned,  exhibited  in  the  dvil^wars  the 
old  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  knights  of  the  palat« 
inate.  He  served  under  prince  Bupert  at  the 
storming  of  Bnstol,  in  1643,  and  when  the  as* 
sailants  were  beaten  off  at  every  point,  he  broke 
in  with  a  handful  of  in£Emtry  at  a  weak  part  of 
the  wall,  made  room  for  the  horse  to  follow,  and 
opened  a  path  to  victory.^ 

He  distinguished  himself  still  more  in  1646, 
when  elevated  to  the  command  of  Woroester, 
the  governor  having  been  captured  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
king  had  fled  from  Oxford  in  disguise  and  gone 
to  the  parliamentary  camp  at  Newark*  The 
royal  cause  was  desperate.  In  this  crisis  Sir 
Henry  received  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  who,  with 
his  victorious  army,  was  at  Haddington,  demand- 
ing the  surrender  of  Worcester.  The  following 
was  Colonel  Washington's  reply :  — - 

^  SiB,  —  It  is  acknowledged  by  your  books  and 
by  report  of  your  own  quarter,  that  the  king  is 

1  Glarendon,  book  vii. 
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in  Bome  of  your  armies.  That  granted,  it  may 
be  easy  for  yoa  to  procure  his  Majesty's  com- 
mandfl  for  the'  disposal  of  this  garrison.  Till  then 
I  shall  make  good  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  As 
for  conditions,  if  I  shall  be  necessitated,  I  shall 
make  the  best  I  can.  The  worst  I  know  and  fear 
not ;  if  I  had,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  had  not 
been  begun,  nor  so  long  continued  by  your  Ex- 
cellency's humble  servant, 

«  Henry  Washington.*** 

In  a  few  days  Colonel  Whalley  invested  the 
city  with  five  thousand  troops.  Sir  Henry  dis« 
patched  messenger  after  messenger  in  quest  of 
the  king  to  know  his  pleasure.  None  of  them 
returned.  A  female  emissary  was  equally  un- 
availing. Week  after  week  elapsed,  until  nearly 
three  months  had  expired.  Provisions  began  to 
&iL  The  city  was  in  confusion.  The  troops 
grew  insubordinate.  Yet  Sir  Henry  persisted  in 
the  defense.  General  Fairfkx,  with  1,500  horse 
and  foot,  was*  daily  expected.  There  was  not 
powder  enough  for  an  hour's  contest  should  the 
city  be  stormed.  .  Still  Sir  Henry  ^  awaited  His 
Majesty's  commands.'* 

At  length  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  is- 
sued an  order  for  the  surrender  of  all  towns,  cas- 
tles, and  forts.  A  printed  copy  of  the  order  was 
shown  to  Sir  Henry,  and  on  the  faith  of  that 
docament  he  capitulated  (19th  July,  1646)  on 
honorable  terms,  won  by  his  fortitude  and  per- 

1  Greene's  AnHguUies  of  WorcuUr^  p.  S78. 
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fleT«vtneo.  IhoM  who  bdUbve  in  faerafitarf 
viiiuaa  may  0^  foreab«d(Mred  in  tl^  oondnct  <rfi 
this  Wellington  of  Worotsteiv  the  nmgnanitnoiis 
oonttaooj  of  purpose,  the  dUpontkin  t^  <<  hope 
againat  hope,'^  which  here  o«r  Washington  tri- 
nmphantlj  through  the  darkest  dajs  <^  our  Be^v* 
oiutioB..   * 

We  hare  little  note  of  the  Snlgrave  fafranoiix^f 
the  family  aflter  the  death  of  Charles  L  aod^  the 
exile  o£  his  suooessor.  ODgkud^'  dhring  the  Pro* 
teetorate^  beoame  att  nnoomfortabie  residenob  to 
such  asi  had  eignaHzed  ihemselres  as  adhereiits  to 
the  house  of  Stuart  In  1655,  an  attempt  at  a 
general:  insurreelion  drew  on  them  the  vengeance 
of  CnMiiweU.  Many  of  their  party  who  had  no 
share  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  sought  refttgia  in  other 
]and%  where  they  might  livfe  free  from  molesta- 
tion.  This  may  have  been  the  case  With  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew  Washington,  great* 
grandsons  of  the  graolee  of  Sulgrwe,  and  uncles 
of  Sir  Henry,  the  gallant  defender  of  Worcester. 
John  had  for  s<Miie  time  resided  at  South  Cave^ 
in  the  £ast  Biding  of  Yorkshire  $  ^  buK  m^w  etni« 
grated  with  his  brother  to  Virginia,  Wilch  col-* 
ony,  from  its  allegiance  to  the  exiled  monarch 
and  the  Anglican  Church,  bad  lileoome  a^fkTOfite 
resort  of  the  Cavaliers*     The  hrothers  larrived  in 

1  South  Cave  ia  new  tho  Hunxben  "  In  the  'vpcinltgr  i^  Q»ye 
Castle,  aii  embattled  edifice.  It  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings,  including  a  portrait  of  General  Washington,  whos* 
ancestors  p(msessed  a  portion  of  the  estate."  —  tewes,  Topog, 
DicL  voL  i.'p.  530. 
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Ykfpaask  m  1657,  wmL  parahasMl  Unds  id  West* 
mordaod  Coonty,  on  tke  Northern  Neek^  between 
the  Fotomao  and  Bappafaaiinock  rivers.  John- mar* 
ried  a  Miss  Anne  P<^>ey  of  the  same  ^onnt^r,  and 
took  np  his  residence  on  Bridges  Greeks  near 
where  it  falls  into  tlie  Potomac.  He  became  an 
extensive  planter,  and,  in  process  of  time,  -a  mag- 
istrate and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
Having  a  spark  of  the  old  military,  fire  of  the 
ftmily)  ve  &id  him,  as  Oolonel  WMshington,  lead* 
ing  the  Yirgiiua  £>rces,  in  ooliperatien  with  those 
ef  Maryland,  against  a  band  of  Seneca  Indiana, 
who  were  ravaging  the  settlements  along  the  Po- 
tomac. In  honor  of  his  public  services  and  pri« 
vate  virtues  the  parish  in  which -he  tesided  was 
called  after  him,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Washington.  He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  on 
Bridges  Creek,  which,  for  generatiens,  was  the 
fiimily  place  of  sepuhnreb 

The  estate  <x>utiuaed  in  the  family.  His  grand* 
son  Augnstine,  the  father  of  oar  Washington, 
was  bom  there  in  1694  He  was  twice  married ; 
first  (April  20th,  1715),  to  Jane,  dattghter  of 
Caleb  Butler,  Es^  of  Westmoreland  Gottiity,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children,  of  whom  cmly  two, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine,  survived  the  years  of 
childhood ;  their  mother  died  November  24th, 
1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1780,  he  married  in 
second  nuptials,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ball,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  said  to  be  the 
belle  of  the  Northern  Neck*     By  her  he  had 
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foar  sons,  George,  Samael,  John  Augustkiey  and 
Charles  ;  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth,  or  Bettj^ 
as  she  was  commonly  called,  and  Mildred,  who 
died  in  infancj. 

George,  the  eldest,  l^e  subject  of  this  biogra- 
phy, was  born  on  the  22d  of  February  (11th,  0^. 
8.),  1732,  in  the  homestead  on  Bridges  Creek. 
This  house  commanded  a  view  over  many  miles  of 
the  Potomac,  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Maryland. 
It  had  probably  been  purchased  with  the  property, 
and  was  one  of  the  primitlTe  farm-houses  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  roof  was  steep,  and  sloped  down  into 
low  projecting  eaves.  It  had  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  Hooi^,  and  others  in  the  attic,  and  an  im- 
mense chimney  at  each  end.  Not  u  vestige  of  it 
remains.  Two  or  three  decayed  fig-trees,  with 
shrubs  and  vines,  linger  about  the  place,  and  here 
and  there  a  flower  grown  wild  serves  ^  to  mark 
where  a  garden  has  been."  Such  at  least,  was 
the  case  a  few  years  since  ;  but  these  may  have 
likewise  passed  away.  A  stone  ^  marks  the  site 
of  the  house,  and  an  inscription  denotes  its  being 
the  birthplace  of  Washington. 

We  have  entered  with  some  minuteness  into 
this  genealogical  detail,  tracing  the  fkmily  step 
by  step  through  the  pages  of  historical  documents 
for  upwards  of  six  centuries ;  and  we  have  been 
tempted  to  do  so  by  the  documentary  proofs  it 
gives  of  the  lineal  and  enduring  worth  of  the  race. 
We  have  shown  that,  for  many  generations,  and 
through  a  variety  of  eventful  scenes,  it  has  main- 

1  Placed  there  by  George  W.  P.  Gustis,  Esq. 
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tained  an  equatity  of  fortane  and  ree{»eetability, 
and  whenever  brought  to  the  test  has  acquitted 
ttadf  wiA  lioDOr  and  lojHlty.  Hereditary  rank 
may  be  an  illusion ;  but  hereditary  virtiM  gives  a 
patent  of  inuate  nobleness  beyond  all  the  blasonry 
rf  the  Herald's  Oollege. 


CHAPTEB   n. 

The  Home  Off  Wuhingtoii's  Boyhood.  —  Hjb  early  EdncsHoiu 
— Lawrence  Waahingtoti  and  his  Campaign  in  the  Weil 
Indies. -T  Death  of  Washington's  Father.  —  The  Widowed 
Mother  and  her  Children.  —  School  Exercises. 

^T  long  afler  the  birth  of  George,  his 
^Either  removed  to  an  estate  in  Stafford 
County,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The 
house  was  similar  in  stjle  to  the  one  at  Bridges 
Creek,  and  stood  on  a  rising  ground  overlooking 
ft  meadow  which  bordered  the  Rappahannock* 
This  was  the  home  of  Greorge's  boyhood;  the 
meadow  was  his  play-ground,  and  the  scene  of 
his  early  athletic  sports ;  but  this  home,  like  that 
in  which  he  was  born,  has'di.oA{>|)eared ;  the  site  is 
<Hily  to  be  traced  by  fragments  of  bricks,  chinay 
and  earthenware. 

In  those  days  the  means  of  instruction  in  Vir- 
ginia were  limited,  and  it  was  the.  custom  among 
the  wealthy  pUnters  to  send  their  sons  to  England 
to  complete  their  education.  This  was .  done  by 
Augustine  Washington  with  his  eldest  son  Law- 
rence, then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  whom 
oe  no  doubt  considered  the  future  head  of  the 
fiuBily,  G^rge  was  yet  in  early  Qhildhood :  as 
Us  intellect  dawned  be  received   the  rudiments 
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of  edncation  in  the  best  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose that  the  neighborhood  afforded.  It  was 
what  was  called,  in  popular  parlance,  an  "'  old 
field  school-house  ; "  humble  enough  in  its  preten- 
sions, and  kept  by  one  of  his  father's  tenants 
named  Hobby,  who  moreover  was  sexton  of  the 
parish.  The  instruction  doled  out  by  him  must 
have  been  of  the  simplest  kind,  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering,  perhaps ;  but  George  had  the  ben- 
efit of  mental  and  moral  culture  at  home,  from  an 
excellent  father. 

Several  traditional  anecdotes  have  been  given 
fo  the  world,  somewhat  prolix  and  trite,  imt  il- 
lustrative of  the  familiar  and  practical  manner  ia 
which  Augustine  Washington,  in  the  daily  inlep* 
course  of  domestic  life,  impressed  the  diictile  mind 
of  his  chUd  with  high  maxims  of  religion  and  vir-^ 
tne,  and  imbued  him  with  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
generosity,  and  above  all  a  scrupulous  love  of 
truth. 

When  George  was  about  seven  or  eight  yearn 
old  his  brother  La?nren6e  returned  ftom  England^ 
a  well-educated  and  accomplished  youth.  Thend 
was  a  difference  of  fourteen  years  in  their  ages^ 
which  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment which  took  place  between  them.  Law- 
rence looked  down  with  a  protectang  eye  upon  the 
boy  whose  dawtung  intelligence  and  perfect  recti- 
tude won  his  regard ;  while  George  looked  up  to 
his  manly  and  cultivated  brother  as  a  model  in 
mind  and  manners.  We  call  particular  attentkm 
to  this  brotherly  interchange  of  affectbn,  from  the 
influence  it  had  on  all  the  future  career  ol  ttie 
subject  of  this  memoir. 
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Iiawireno&  WaBhiDgUin  had  somelhiof  of  tfie 
€ld  military:  spirk  of  Ihe  faiDily»  and  lirfnMifnono 
soon  called  it  iato  aeliotk  Spanish  depndatioaB 
on  British  conmeroe  had  reoeutly  provoked  re- 
prisals. Admiral  Vemoa^  eommaader-in-cfaief  in 
the  West  Iiidiesy  had  accordingly  oaptarad  Porto 
BeUoy  on  the  IsthmasoC  Darieii.  The  Spaniards 
were  preparing  lo  revenge  the  blow ;  the  French 
were  fitting  out  ships  to  aid  them*  Tuoopa  were 
embarked  in  England  for  anothep  campaign  in 
the  West  Indiee;  a  regiment  of  four  hatlaiiona 
was  to  be  raised  in  the  eolouies  and  sent  to 
join  them  at  Jamaieai  There  was  »  sudden 
outbreak  of  military  ardor  in  the  province;  the 
sound  of  drmn  and  fife  was  heard  in  the  vil« 
lages^  with  the  parade  of  lecruiting  parties*  Law- 
xenoe  Washington,  now  twenti)r-two  years  of  age, 
caught  the  infection*  He  obtained  a  captaia^s 
eoiamission  In  the  newly  raised  regiinmit,  and  em- 
barked with  it  fer  the  West  Indies  in  1740.  Me 
served  in  the  joint  expeditiona  of  Aditf  ival  Yemen 
•atfed  General  Wentworth^  in  the  land  fercea  eoo^ 
auinded  by  the  latter^  and  acqidred  the  fiieudsh^ 
and  eoafidenee  of  both  of  those  ofl&cera.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  when  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  fieet,  and  when  the  troops  at^^ 
tempted  to  escalade  the  citadeL  It  was  an  inef- 
fectual attack;  the  ships  oonld  not  get  near 
enough  to  (biow  their  shells  into  the  tonvn,  and 
the  scaling  laddem  proved  too  short.  That  part 
ef  the  attack,  however^  with  which  Lawrence  was 
eoneovned^  distinguished  itself  by  ito  beavwry. 
The  troops  sustained  unflinching  a  destmotive  fire 
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•  fir  ttveral  hoavB,  atid  at  length  retired  witk  b^nor 
tiieir  small  foroe  having  sostained  a  loss  of  aboitt 
aix  handred  in  killed  and  woanded. 

We  have  here  the  secret  of  that  martial  spirit 
*8o  often  cited  of  George  in  his  boyish  daj9.  He 
had  seen  his  brother  fitted  out  for  the  wars. 
He  had  heard  by  l^ter  and  otherwise  of  the  war* 
like  scenes  in  whioh  he  was  mingiiBg.  All  hts 
.anmsemenis  took  a  mSitary  turn.  He  made  sol- 
diers of  his  schoolmates ;  they  had  their  mimfo 
parades,  reviews,  and  sham  fights ;  a  boy  iiamed 
William  Bnstle  was  sometimes  his  eompefitor, 
font  George  was  commander-in-chief  of  Hobby^s 
school. 

Lawrence  Washington  returned  home  in  liie 
aatumn  of  1742,  the'  campaigns  in  the  West  la- 
dies being  ended,  and  Admiral  Vernon  and  Gen^ 
eral  Weatworth  being  recalled  toEnglaad.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Lawrence  to  refoin  his  re^* 
ment  in  that  country,  and  seek  promotion  in  the 
army,  bat  dreumstances  completely^  altered  his 
plans.  He  formed  an  attachment  to  Anne,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Honorable  William  Fair- 
&3C,  of  Fairfiuc  County ;  his  «Kidresses  were  wiXL 
received,  and  they  became  engi^ed.  Their  nup- 
tials were  delayed  by  the  sudden  and  untiBsaly 
death  of  his  fother,  which  took  plaee  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1743,  after  a  short  but  seveie  atlaek  of 
gout  in  the  stomach,  and  when  but  foity«niiie 
years  of  age.  Greorge  had  been  absent  from 
home  on  a  visit  during  his  father's  illness^  and 
just  returned  in  time  to  receive  a  parting  look  of 
eflbction'. 
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Angmtind  WashingtOD  left  large  poseeMioii0y 
dutribated  bj  will  among  his  children.  To  Law- 
rence,  the  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
with  ether  real  property,  and  9everal  sharee  in 
iron  works.  To  Augustine^  the  second  son  by 
the  first  marriage,  Uie  old  homestead  and  estate 
in  Westmoreland.  The  children  by  the  second 
marriage  were  seTeraliy  well  provided  for,  and 
George,  when  he  became  of  age,  was  to  have  the 
house  and  lands  on  the  Rappahannock. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  marriage  of  Law- 
rence with  Miss  Fair^  took  place.  He  now 
flftve  up  all  thoughts  of  foreign  service,  and  set- 
tled himself  on  h^  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po* 
tomac,  to  wbich  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount 
Yebnon,  in  honor  of  the  Admiral. 

Augustine  took  np  his  abode  at  the  homestead 
on  Bridges  Creeks  and  married  Anne,  daughter 
and  co*lieiress  of  William  Aylett,  £sqairey  of 
Westmorelaud  County. 

Oeoi^ge,  now  eleven  yean  of  age,  and  the  other 
ebildren  of  the  second  marriage,  had  been  left  m^ 
der  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  proceeds  of  all  their  property 
until  they  should  severally  come  of  age.  She 
pfov^  herself  worthy  of  the  trust.  Endowed 
with  plain,  direct  good  sense,  thorough  conscien- 
"taonsnesB,  and  im>mpt  decision,  she  governed  her 
femily  strictly,  but  kindly,  ezaeting  deference 
while  she  in^ired.affeetion.  Geerge^  being  her 
eldest  wtkf  was  thought  to  be  her  fiivorite,  yet  she 
never  gave  him  undue  preference,  and  the  im- 
plicit de&rence  reacted  irom  him  in  ohildbood 
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oontintied  to  be  habituallj  observed  by  him  to 
the  daj  of  her  death.  He  inherited  fttMn  her 
a  high  temper  and  a  spirit  of  command,  bnt  her 
early  precepts  and  example  tanght  him-  to  nsstram 
and  govern  that  temper,  and  to  square  his  con- 
dact  on  the  exact  principles  of  equity  atid  jus- 
tice. 

Tradition  gives  an  interesting  pidnre  of  the 
widow,  with  her  little  flock  gathered  round  her, 
as  was  her  daily  wont,  reading  to  them  lessons  of 
religion  and  morality  oat  of  some  standard  work. 
Her  favorite  volame  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
O>ntemplations,  moral  and  divine.  The  adhnns 
able  maxims  therein  ootiteined,  for  ontwurd  adlton 
as  well  as  sdf-government,  sank  deep  into  the 
mind  of  Greorge,  and,  doubtless,  had  a  gt^eal  in- 
flnenoe  in  forming  bis  character.  They  certainly 
were  exemplified  in  his  eonduet  throoghont  life. 
This  mother's  manual,  bearing  his  mother's  name, 
Mary  Washington,  written  with  her  own  hand, 
was  ever  pres^red  by  him  with  filial  care,  and 
-nay  still  be  seen  in  the  archives  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. A  preekms  document!  Let  those  who 
wish  to  know  the  moral  fbundation  of  his  diarae- 
ter  consult  its  pages. 

Having  no  longer  the  benefit  of  a  fothet'ii  in- 
structions at  home,  and  tlie  scope  of  tuition  of 
Hobby,  the  sexton,  being  too  limited  fin*  the  gmw- 
ing  wants  of  his  pupil,  Greorge  was  now  sent  to 
reside  with  Augustine  Washkigton,  aft  Bridges 
Greek,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  superior  school 
in  that  neighborhood,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Witttams. 
EQb  education,  however,  was  plain  and  praetieaL 
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He  never  attempted  the  learned  langnages,  nor 
manifested  any  inclination  for  rhetoric  or  belles- 
lettrea.  Hia  object,  or  the  object  of  his  friends^ 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  fittini;  him  ibr 
ordinary  business.  His  manuscript  school-books 
still  exist,  and  are  models  of  neatness  and  accu- 
racy. One  of  them,  it  is  true,  a  ciphering-book, 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Mount  Vernon,  has 
some  school-boy  attempts  at  calligraphy :  nonde- 
script birds,  executed  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen, 
or  profiles  of  faces,  probably  intended  for  those 
of  his  schoolmates;  the  rest  are  all  grave  and 
bnsiness-iike.  Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  had  oojHed  into  a  volume  forms  for  all 
kinds  of  mercantile  and  legal  papers;  bills  of  ex- 
change, notes  of  hand,  deeds,  bonds,  and  the  like. 
This  early  self-tuition  gave  him  throughout  life  a 
lawyer's  skill  in  drafting  documents,  and  a  mer- 
chant's exactness  in  keeping  accounts ;  so  that  all 
the  concerns  of  his  various  estates,  his  dealings 
with  his  domestic  stewards  and  foreign  agents,  his 
accounts  with  government,  and  all  his  financial 
transactions  are  to  this  day  to  be  seen  posted  up 
in  books,  in  his  own  handwriting,  monuments  of 
his  method  and  unwearied  accuracy. 

He  was  a  self-disciplmarian  in  physical  as  well 
as  mental  matters,  and  practiced  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such  as  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  pitching  quoits,  and  tossing  bara 
His  frame  even  in  infancy  had  been  large  and 
powerful,  and  he  now  excelled  most  of  his  play- 
mates in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  As  a 
proof  of  his  muscular  power,  a  place  is  still 
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pQioted  out  at  Fredericksbarg,  near  the  lon^r 
ferrj,  where,  when  a  hoy,  he  flung  a  stooe  aoroes 
the  Rappahannock.  In  horsemanship,  too,  he 
already  excelled,  and  was  ready  to  back  and  aUe 
to  manage  the  most  fiery  steed.  Traditbnal 
anecdotes  remain  of  his  achievements  io  this  re- 
spect. 

Above  all,  his  inherent  probity  and  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  on  which  he  regulated  all  his  con- 
duct, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  were  soon 
appreciated  by  his  schoolmates ;  he  was  referred 
to  as  an  umpire  in  their  disputes,  and  his  decis* 
ions  were  never  reversed.  As  he  had  formerly 
been  military  chieftain,  he  waa  now  legislator  <tf 
the  school ;  thus  displaying  in  boyhood  a  type  of 
the  future  man. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Paternal  Conduct  of  an  Elder  Brother.  —  The  Fairfax  Fam- 
ily. —  Washington's  Code  of  Morals  and  Manners.  —  Sol- 
diers* Tales.  —  Their  Inflnence.  —  Washington  Prepai«8  for 
th«  NaTj. — A  Mother's  Objeetions.  —  BeCum  to  School.  — * 
Studies  and  Exercises*  —  A  Scbool-boj*  Passion* -r- The 
Lowland  Beauty.  —  Love  Ditties  at  Mount  Vernon.  —  Visit 
to  Belvoir.  —  Lord  Fairfax.  —  His  Character.  —  Fox-hunt- 
ing a  Remec^  for  Love.  —  Proposition  for  a  Surreying  Ex- 
pedition. 

[HE  attachment  of  Lawrenee  Washings 
ton  to  his  brother  G«oi^e  seema  to  have 
acquired  additional  strength  and  tender^ 
ness  on  their  Other's  death ;  he  now  took  a  truly 
paternal  interest  in  his  concerns,  and  had  him  as 
frequentlj  as  possible  a  guest  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Lawrence  had  deservedlj  become  a  popular  and' 
leading  pepsoaage  in  the  country*  lie  was  a 
member  of'  the  House  -of  Burgesses,  and  Adja<^ 
tant-general  of  the  district,  with  the  rank  of* 
mf^or,  and  a  regular  salary.  A  frequent  sojourn^ 
wdth  him  brought  George  inta  familiar  intercourse 
with,  the  fikmily  of  his  iather«ia*lawy  the  Hon.. 
William  Fair&z,  who  resided  at  a  beautiful  seat 
called  Belvoir,  a  few  miles  below  Mbunt  Yenioo,* 
and  on  the  same  woody  ridge  bordering  the  Po- 
tomac 
.William  Fabiaz  was  a  man  of  liberal  edoca-.- 
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tioQ  and  intrinsic  worth ;  he  had  seen  muds  of 
the  world,  and  his  mind  bad  been  enriched  and 
ripened  by  varied  and  adventurous  experience. 
Of  an  ancient  English  family  in  Yorkshire,  he 
had  entered  the  array  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ; 
had  served  with  honor  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  officiated  as  Governor  of  New 
Providence,  after  having  aided  in  rescuing  it 
from  pirates.  For  some  years  past  he  had  re- 
uded  in  Virginia,  to  manage  the  immense  lauded 
estates  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Fairfax,  and  lived  at 
Belvoir  in  the  style  of  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman, surrounded  by  an  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

An  intimacy  with  a  family  like  this,  in  which 
the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  rur^  and  colonial 
life  were  united  with  European  refinement,  could 
not  but  have  a  beueficicd  effect  in  moulding  the 
character  and  manners  of  a  somewhat  home-bred 
school-boy.  It  was  probably  his  intercourse  with 
them,  and  his  ambition  to  acquit  himself  well  in 
their  society,  that  set  him  up>on  compiling  a  code 
of  morals  and  manners  which  stiU  exists  in  a 
manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting,  entitled 
^  Bules  for  Behavior  in  Company  and  Con  versa* 
tion."  It  is  extremely  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial. Some  of  the  rules  for  personal  deportment 
extend  to  such  trivial  matters,  and  are  so  quaint 
and  formal  as  almost  to  provoke  a  smile ;  but  in 
the  main,  a  better  manual  of  conduct  could  not 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  youth.  The  whole 
code  evinces  that  rigid  propriety  and  self-control 
to  which  he  sulijected  himself,  and  by  which  he 
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faffongiit  all  the  impuiaos  of  a  aomewhat  ardent 
temper  under  oonscieotioiis  govertuneut. 

Other  influenoes  were  broiifsht  to  bear  on 
Gveorge  during  his  visit  at  Mount  Yeriiou.  Hia 
brother  Lawrenoe  still  retailed  some  of  his  miJi* 
tarj  iiK^uationSy  fosteeed,  no  doubt«  by  his  post 
of  Adjtttant-generaL  Wiliiam  Fairfax,  as  we 
have  shown,  had  been  a  sojbdier,  and  iu  many 'try- 
ing scenes.  Some  of  Xjawreace's  oooinides,  of 
the  provincial  regiment,  who  had  served  with  him 
HI  the  West  Indies,  were  occasional  visitors  at 
Meant  Vernon ;  or  a  ship  of  war,  possibly  ooft 
of  Vernon's  old  fleet,  wookl  anchor  in  the  Potofoac^ 
and  ite  officers  be  welcome  guests  at  the  tables  of 
Lawrenoe .  and  his  father-in-law.  Thus  military  ^ 
aoeoes  on  sea, and  shore  would  become  the  topics 
ef  conversation.  The  capture  of  Porto  Beilo^ 
the  bombardment  of  GHrthtigena ;  old  stories  of 
(»iiisings  in  the  £ast  and  West  Indies,  and  cam- 
paigns against  the  pirates.  We  can  picture  to  our- 
s^ves  George,  a  grave  and  earnest  boy,  with  an 
expanding  intellect,  and  a  deep-seated  passion  for 
enterprise,  listening  to  such  couveitttitious  with  a 
kindling  spirit  and  a  growing  desire  for  military 
lijfe.  In  this  way  most  probably  was  produced 
that  desire  to  enter  tlie  navy  which  he  evinced  ' 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  It  appeared  at  hand.  Sbipa 
of  war  frequented  the  colonies,  and  at  times,  aa 
we  have  hinted,  were  anchored  in  the  Potomac 
The  inclination  was  encouraged  by  Lawrenoe 
Washington  and  Mr.  Fairfax.  Lawrence  letained 
pleasant  reeollections  of  his  cruisings  in  the  fleet 
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«f  Admiml  Yernon,  and  oonsidered  the  naval 
vice  a  popular  path  to  lame  and  fortune.  George 
was  at  a  enitafole  age  to  enter  the  navj.  The 
great  difficulty  was  to  procure  the  assent  of  his 
mother.  She  was  brought,  however,  to  acquiesce ; 
a  midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained,  and  it  ia 
even  said  that  the  luggage  of  the  jouth  was 
actually  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  anchored  in 
the  river  just  below  Moulit  Vernon.     ■ 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  mother's  heart  fiiitered* 
This  was  her  eldest  bom.  A  soii,  whose  strong 
and  steadfest  character  promised  to  be  a  soppori 
to- herself  and  a  protection  to  lier  other  children* 
The  thought  o£  his  being  oompletelj  severed  from 
her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a 
boisterous  profession,  overcame  even  her  resolute 
mind,  and  at  her  urgent  remonstrances  the  nauti- 
cal scheme  was  given  up.    • 

To  school,  therefore,  George  returned,  and  oon- 
tinued  his  studies  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  de* 
voting  himself  especially  to  mathematics,  and  ao- 
complishlng  himself  iu  those  branches  calculated' 
to  fit  him  either  for  civil  or  military  service. 
Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  was  land  surveying. 
Jn  this  he  schooled  himself  thoroughly,  using  the 
higheet  processes  of  the  art;;  making  surveys 
about  the  neighborhood,  and  keeping  regular  field 
books,  some  of  which  we  have  examined,  in  which 
the-  boundaries  and  measurements  of  the  fields 
surveyed  were  carefully  entered,  and  diagrams 
made,  with  a  neatness  and  exactness  as  if  the 
whole  related  to  important  land  transactions  in- 
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stead  of  being  mere  school  exerdaes.  Thus,  in 
his  earliest  dajs,  there  was  perseveranoe  and 
completeness  in  all  his  undertakings.  Nothing 
was  left  half  done,  or  done  in  a  hnrried  and 
slovenly  manner.  The  habit  of  mind  thus  cul- 
tivated continued  thronghout  life ;  so  that  however 
complicated  his  tasks  and  overwhelming  his  cares, 
in  the  arduous  and  hazardous  situations  in  which 
he  was  often  placed,  ho  found  time  to  do  every- 
thing, and  to  do  it  well.  He  had  acquired  the 
magic  of  method,  which  of  itself  works  wonders. 
In  one  of  these  manuscript  memorials  of  his 
practical  studies  and  exercises,  we  have  come  upon 
some  documents  singularly  in  contrast  with  all 
that  we  have  just  cited,  and  with  his  apparently 
unromantic  character.  In  a  word,  there  are  ev- 
idences in  his  own  handwriting,  that,  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  some  unknown  beauty,  so  serious  as  to 
disturb  his  otherwise  well-regulated  mind,  and  to 
make  him  really  unhappy.  Why  this  juvenile  at- 
tachment was  a  source  of  unhappiness  we  have 
no  positive  means  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  the 
object  of  it  may  have  considered  him  a  mere 
school-boy,  and  treated  him  as  such  ;  or  his  own 
shyness  may  have  been  in  his  way,  and  his  ^  rules 
lor  behavior  and  conversation''  may  as  yet  have 
sat  awkwardly  on  him,  and  rendered  him  formal 
and  ungainly  when  he  most  sought  to  please. 
Even  in  later  years  he  was  apt  to  be  silent  and 
embarrassed  in  female  society.  ^  He  was  a  very 
bashful  young  man,''  said  an  old  lady,  whom  ne 
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used  to  Visit  wben  they  were  both  in  their  nonagie. 
I  nsed  often  to  wish  that  he  would  talk  more.'' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  this  early 
attachment  sterns  to  have  been  a  source  of  poign- 
ant discomfort  to  him.  It  clung  to  him  after  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  school  in  the  autumn  of  1747, 
and  went  to  reside  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Here  he  continued  his  mathe^ 
matical  studies  and  his  practice  in  surveying,  dis^ 
turbed  at  times  by  recurrences  of  his  unlucky 
passion.  Though  by  no  means  of  a  poetical 
temperament,  the  waste  pages  of  his  journal  be- 
tray several  attempts  to  pour  forth  his  amorous 
Borrows  in  verse.  They  are  mere  common  place 
rhymes,  such  as  lovers  at  his  age  are  apt  to  write, 
in  which  he  bewails  his  '^poor  restless  heart, 
wounded  by  Cupid's  dart,"  and  "  bleeding  for  one 
who  remains  pitiless  of  his  griefs  and  woes." 

The  tenor  of  some  of  his  verses  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  never  told  his  love ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  surmised,  was  prevented  by  his 
bashfulness. 


'*  Ah,  woe  is  me,  that  I  should  love  and  conceal; 
Long  have  I  wished  and  never  dare  reveal.' 


»» 


It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  the  idea 
of  the  cool  and  sedate  Washington,  the  great 
champion  of  American  liberty,  a  woe-worn  lover 
in  his  youthful  days,  <<  sighing  like  furnace,"  and 
inditing  plaintive  verses  about  the  groves  of  Mount 
Vernon.  We  are  glad  of  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  penetrating  to  his  native  feelings,  and 
finding  that  under  his  studied  decorum  and  reserve 
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he  had  a  heart  of  flesh  throbbing  with  the  warm 
impalses  of  human  nature. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Sir  WiUiam  Fair&x,  he 
was  now  an  occasional  inmate  of  Beivoir.  Among 
the  petsoBS  at  present  residing  there  was  Thomas^ 
Lord  Fairfax,  cousin  of  William  Fairfax,  and  of 
whose  immense  landed  property  tlie  latter  was 
the  agent  As  this  nobleman  was  one  of  Wash- 
ington's earliest  frientis,  and  in  some  degree  the 
foutider  of  his  fortunes,  his  character  and  history 
are  worthy  of  especial  note. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of 
age,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  gaunt  and  raw-boned, 
near-sighted,  with  light  gray  eyes,  sharp  features, 
and  ati  aquiline  nose.  However  ungainly'  his 
present  appearance,  he  had  figured  to  advantage 
in  London  life  in  his  younger  days.  He  had  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  He 
afterwards  held  a  commission,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  regiment  of  horse  called  the  Blues. 
His  title  and  connections,  of  course,  gave  him 
access  to  the  best  society,  in  which  he  acquired 
additional  currency  by  contributing  a  paper  or 
two  to  Addison's  •*  Spectator,"  then  in  great  vogue. 

In  the  height  of  his  fashionable  career,  he  be- 
came strongly  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  rank ; 
paid  his  addresses,  and  was  accepted.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed ;  the  wedding  dresses  were  pro- 
vided, together  with  servants  and  equipages  for 
the  matrimonial  establishment.  Suddenly  the  lady 
broke  her  engagement.  She  had  been  dazzled  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  a  ducal  coronet. 
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It  was  a  cruel  blow,  alike  to  the  affection  and 
pride  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  wrought  a  change  in 
both  character  and  conduct.  From  that  time  he 
almost  avoided  the  sex,  and  became  shy  and  em- 
barrassed in  their  society,  excepting  among  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected  or  particularly 
intimate.  This  may  have  been  among  the  rea- 
sons which  ultimately  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  gay  world  and  bury  himself  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia  about 
the  year  1739,  to  visit  his  vast  estates  there. 
These  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Culpepper,  to  whom 
they  had  been  granted  by  Charles  IL  The  orig- 
inal grant  was  for  all  the  lands  lying  between 
the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers ;  meaning 
thereby,  it  is  said,  merely  the  territory  on  the 
Northern  Neck,  east  of  the  Blue  Bidge.  His 
lordship,  however,  discovering  that  the  Potomac 
headed  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  returned  to 
England  and  claimed  a  correspondent  definition 
of  his  grant.  It  was  arranged  by  compromise ; 
extending  his  domain  into  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  comprising,  among  other  lands,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Lord  Fairfax  had  been  delighted  with  his  visit 
to  Virginia.  The  amenity  of  the  climate,  the 
magnificence  of  the  forest  scenery,  the  abundance 
of  game,  —  all  pointed  it  out  as  a  favored  land. 
He  was  pleased,  too,  with  the  frank,  cordial  char- 
acter of  the  Virginians,  and  their  independent 
mode  of  life ;  and  returned  to  it  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  taking  up  his  abode  there  for  the  remain* 
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der  of  his  days.  His  early  disappointment  in  1ot6 
was  the  cause  of  some  eccentricities  in  his  con* 
duct ;  yet  he  was  amiable  and  courteosu  in  his 
manners,  and  of  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit 

Another  inmate  of  Belvoir  at  this  time  was 
George  William  Fair&x,  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor.  He  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  since  his  return 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Carey,  of 
Hampton,  on  James  River.  He  had  recently 
brought  home  his  bride  and  her  sister  to  bis 
fother's  bouse. 

The  merits  of  Washington  were  known  and 
appreciated  by  the  Fmr&x  family.  Though  not 
quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  no  longer  seemed 
a  boy,  nor  was  he  treated  as  such.  Tall,  athletic, 
and  manly  for  his  years,  his  early  self-training, 
and  the  code  of  conduct  he  had  devised,  gave  a 
gravity  and  decision  to  his  conduct;  his  frank- 
ness and  modesty  inspired  cordial  regard,  and  the 
melancholy,  of  which  he  speaks,  may  have  pro* 
duced  a  softness  in  his  manner  calculated  to  win 
favor  in  ladies'  eyes.  According  to  his  own 
account,  the  female  society  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  bad  a  soothing  effect  on  that  melan- 
choly. The  charms  of  Miss  Carey,  the  sister  of 
the  bride,  seem  even  to  have  caused  a  slight 
fluttering  in  his  bosom,  which,  however,  was 
constantly  rebuked  by  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  passion  •—  so  at  least  we  judge  from  let- 
ters to  his  youthful'  confidants,  rough  drafts  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  his  tell-tale  journal. 

To  one  whom  he  addresses  as  his  dear  friend 
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BobiD,  he  writea :  ^  My  residence  is  at  present  at 
his  lordship's,  where  I  might,  was  my  heart  dis- 
engaged, pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  there's 
a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  sama 
bouse  (Col.  George  Fairfax's  wife's  sister)  ;  but  as 
that's  only  adding  fuel  to  fire,  it  makes  me  the 
more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoidably  being 
in- company  with  her,  revives  my  former  passion 
for  your  Lowland  Beauty;  whereas  was  I  io 
live  move  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in 
some  measure  alleviate  my  sorrows,  by  burying 
that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in  the  grave 
of  oblivion,*  eUi, 

Similar  avowals  he  makes  to  another  of  his 
young  correspondents,  whom  he  stjdiefl,  ^  Dear 
friend  John;"  as  also  to  a  female  confidant, 
styled,  ^  Dear  Sally,"  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
that  the  company  of  the  "•  very  agreeable  young 
lady,  sister-in-law  of  Col.  George  Fairfax,"  in  a 
great  measure  cheers  his  sorrow  and  dejected- 
ness. 

The  object  of  this  early  passion  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Tradition  states  that  the  ^  lowland 
beauty"  was  a  Miss  Grimes,  oi  Westmoreland, 
aflerwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother  of  Gieneral 
Henry  Lee,  who  figured  in  revolutionary  history 
as  Light  Horse  Harry,  and  was  always  a  favor- 
ite with  Washington,  probably  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  early  tenderness  for  the  mother* 

Whatever  may  liave  been  the  soothing  effect  of 
the  female  society  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
at  Belvoir,  the  youth  found  a  more  effectual  rem- 
edy for  his  love  mekmcholy  in  the  oomfittny  of 
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Lord  Fairfax.  His  lordship  was  a  staanch  fbx« 
hunter,  and  kept  horses  and  hounds  io  the  £ng« 
lish  style.  The  hunting  season  had  arrived. 
The  neighborhood  abounded  with  sport ;  but  f6x« 
hunting  in  Virginia  required  bold  and  skillful 
horsemanship.  He  found  Washington  as  bold 
as  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  as  eager  to  follow 
the  hounds.  He  forthwith  took  him  into  pecul- 
iar j^vor ;  made  him  his  hunting  companion ;  and 
it  was  probably  under  the  tuition  of  this  hard- 
riding  old  nobleman  that  the  youth  imbibed  that 
fondness  for  the  chase  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards remarked. 

Their  fox-hunting  intercourse  was  attended 
with  more  important  results.  His  lordship*s 
possessions  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge  had  never 
been  regularly  settled  nor  surveyed.  Lawless 
intruders  —  squatters  as  they  were  called,  were 
{planting  themselves  along  the  finest  streams  and 
n  the  richest  vdlleys,  and  virtually  takirg  posses- 
don  of  the  country.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
>f  Lord  Fair&x  to  have  these  lands  examined, 
(surveyed,  and  portioned  out  ii^to  lots,  preparatory 
to  ejecting  these  interlopers  or  bringing  them  to 
reasonable  terms.  In  Washington,  notwithstand- 
ing his  youth,  he  beheld  one  fit  for  the  task  — 
having  noticed  the  exercises  in  surveying  which 
he  kept  up  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  apt- 
ness and  exactness  with  which  every  process  was 
executed.  He  was  well  calculated,  too,  by  his 
vigor  and  activity,  his  courage  and  hardihood,  to 
oope  with  the  wild  country  to  be  surveyed,  and 
with  its  stlQ  wilder  inhabitants.     The  proposition 
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ioA  odIj  to  be  offered  to  WashingtOD  to  be  ea- 
gerly accepted.  It  was  the  very  kind  of  occu- 
pation for  whioh  he  hsA  been  diligently  training 
himgelf.  All  tbe  preparations  required  by  ons 
of  his  simple  habits  were  soon  made,  and  in  a 
y&ty  few  days  he  was  ready  for  his  first  expedi- 
tion into  the  Hildemesa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

B&pedition  beycmd  the  Blue  Bidge.--The  YaUej  of  tlfes 
Shenandoah. — Lord  Fair&x.  —  Lodge  in  the  Wilderness.  — 
Surveying.  —  Life  in  the  Backwoods.  —  Indians.  —  War 
Dance.  —  German  Settlers.  —  Return  Home.  —  Washington 
as  Public  Surveyor.  —  Sojourn  at  Greenway  Court.  — 
Horses,  Hounds,  and  Books. — Bagged  Experience  among 
the  Mountains. 

|T  was  in  the  month  of  March  (1748), 
and  juBt  after  he  had  completed  his  six- 
teenth year,  that  Washington  set  out  on 
horseback  on  this  surveying  expedition,  in  com- 
pany with  George  William  Fairfax.  Their  route 
lay  by  Ashley's  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  that  beautiful  line  of  mountains  which,  as 
yet,  almost  formed  the  western  frontier  of  inhabited 
Virginia.  Winter  still  lingered  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  whence  melting  snows  sent  down 
torrents,  which  swelled  the  rivers  and  occasion- 
ally rendered  them  almost  impassable.  Spring, 
however,  was  softening  the  lower  parts  of  the 
landscape  and  smiling  in  the  valleys* 

They  entered  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia, 
where  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles  wide ;  a  lovely 
and  temperate  region,  diversified  by  gentle  swells 
and  slopes,  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
Blue  Bidge  bounds  it  on  one  side,  the  North 
Mountain,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  other ; 
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while  through  it  flows  that  bright  and  abounding 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  surpassing  beauty, 
was  named  by  the  Indians  the  Shenandoah  •»> 
that  is  to  say,  *'  the  daughter  of  the  stars.*' 

The  first  station  of  the  travellers  was  at  a  kind 
of  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  where  the  steward  or 
land-bailifF  of  Lord  Fairfax  resided,  widi  such 
negroes  as  were  required  for  farming  purposes, 
and  which  Washington  terms  "  his  lordship's 
quarters."  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  about  twelve  miles  from  tke  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Winchester. 

In  a  diary  kept  with  his  usual  minuteness, 
Washington  speaks  with  delight  of  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  and  the  richness  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  of  his  riding  through  a  noble  grove 
of  sugar  maples  on  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  magnificence  of  the 
forests  which  still  exist  in  this  favored  region 
justifies  his  ealogium. 

He  looked  around,  however,  with  an  eye  to 
the  profitable  rather  than  the  poetical.  The 
gleam  of  poetry  luid  romance,  inspired  by  his 
"lowland  beauty,**  occurs  no  more.  The  real 
business  of  life  has  commenced  with  him.  His 
diary  afibrds  no  food  for  fancy.  Everything  is 
practical  The  qualities  of  the  soil,  the  relative 
value  of  sites  and  localities,  are  faithfully  recor- 
ded. In  these  his  early  habits  of  observation  and 
his  exercises  in  surveying  had  already  made  him 
a  proficient. 

His  surveys  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  some  distance  above  the  jonction  of 
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the  Shenandoah  with  the  Potomac,  and  extended 
for  many  miles  along  the  former  river.  Here 
and  there  partial  '*  clearings  "  had  been  made  by 
sqnatters  and  hardy  pioneers,  and  their  rude  hwH 
baadry  had  produced  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
hemp,  and  tobacco;  ciTilkation,  however,  had 
hardly  yet  entered  the  valley,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  note  of  a  night's  lodging  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  settlers  —  Oeiptain  Hite,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Winchester.  Here,  after 
supper,  most  of  the  company  stretched  themselves 
in  ba^woods  style,  before  the  fire ;  but  Washing- 
ton was  shown  into  a  bed-room.  Fatigued  with 
a  hard  day's  work  at  surveying,  he  soon  un- 
dressed; but  instead  of  being  nestled  between 
sheets  in  a  comfortable  bed,  as  at  the  maternal 
home,  or  at  Mount  Yemon,  he  found  himself  on 
a  couch  of  matted  straw,  under  a  threadbare 
blanket,  swarming  with  unwelcome  bedfellows. 
After  tos^ng  about  for  a  few  moments,  he  was 
glad  to  put  on  his  clothes  again,  and  rejoin  his 
companions  before  the  fire* 

Such  was  his  first  experience  of  life  in  the 
wilderness ;  he  soon,  however,  accustomed  him- 
self  to  ^  rough  it,*'  and  adapt  himself  to  fare  of 
all  kinds,  though  he  generally  prefei-red  a  bivouac 
before  a  fire,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  accommoda- 
tions of  a  woodman's  cabin.  Proceeding-  down 
the  valley  to  the  banks  of  the  Potoiaac,  they 
found  that  river  so  much  swollen  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  among  the  AlleghanieSi  as  to  be 
unfordable.  To  while  away  the  time  until  it 
should  subs  de,  they  made  an  excursLon  to  exam* 
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ine  certain  warm  springs  in  a  valley  among  the 
mountains,  since  called  the  Berkeley  Springs. 
There  they  camped  out  at  night,  under  the  stars ; 
the  diary  makes  no  complaint  of  their  accommo- 
dations ;  and  their  camping-ground  is  now  known 
as  Bath,  one  of  the  favorite  watering-places  of 
Virginia.  One  of  the  warm  springs  was  subse- 
quently appropriated  by  Lord  Fairfax  to  his  own 
use,  and  still  bears  his  name. 

Af);er  watching  in  vain  for  the  river  to  subside, 
they  procured  a  canoe,  on  which  they  crossed  to 
the  Maryland  side,  swimming  their  horses*  A 
weary  day's  ride  of  forty  miles  up  the  left  side  of 
the  river,  in  a  continual  rain,  and  over  what 
Washington  pronounces  the  worst  road  ever  trod 
by  man  or  beast,  brought  them  to  the  house  of  a 
Colonel  Cresap,  opposite  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  where  they  put  up  for  the  night. 

Here  they  were  detained  three  or  four  days 
by  inclement  weather.  On  the  second  day  they 
were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  war  party 
of  thirty  Indians,  bearing  a  scalp  as  a  trophy. 
A  little  liquor  procured  the  spectacle  of  a  war 
dance.  A  large  space  was  cleared,  and  a  fire 
made  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  warriors 
took  their  seats.  The  principal  orator  made  a 
speech,  reciting  their  recent  exploits,  and  rousing 
them  to  triumph.  One  of  the  warriors  started 
up  as  if  from  sleep,  and  began  a  series  of  move- 
ments, half-grotesque,  half-tragical ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. For  music,  one  savage  drummed  on  a 
deerskin,  stretched  over  a  pot  half  filled  with 
water:  another  rattled  a  gourd|  containing  a  few 
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shot,  and  decorated  with  a  horse's  taO.  Their 
Btraoge  outcries,  and  uncouth  forms  and  garbs, 
seen  bj  the  glare  of  the  fire,  and  their  whoops 
and  yells,  made  them  appear  more  like  demons 
than  human  beings.  All  this  savage  gambol  was 
no  novelty  to  Washington's  companions,  experi- 
enced in  frontier  life;  but  to  the  youth,  fresh 
from  school,  it  was  a  strange  spectacle,  which  he 
sat  contemplating  with  deep  interest,  and  care- 
fnlly  noted  down  in  his  journal  It  will  be  found 
that  he  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
savage  character,  and  became  expert  at  dealing 
with  these  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 

From  this  encampment  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek,  wb«re  they  re- 
crossed  the  river  in  a  canoe,  swimming  their  horses 
as  before.  More  than  two  weeks  were  now 
passed  by  them  in  the  wild  mountainous  regions 
of  Frederick  County,  and  about  the  south  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  surveying  lands  and  laying  out 
lots,  camped  out  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
subsisting  on  wild  turkeys  and  other  game.  Each 
one  was  his  own  cook  ;  forked  sticks  served  for 
spits,  and  chips  of  wood  for  dishes.  The  weather 
was  unsettled.  At  one  time  their  tent  was  blown 
down ;  at  another  they  wer^  driven  out  of  it  by 
smoke ;  now  they  were  drenched  with  rain,  and 
now  the  straw  on  which  Washington  was  sleeping 
caught  fire,  and  he  was  awakened  by  a  compan- 
ion just  in  time  to  escape  a  scorching. 

The  only  variety  to  this  camp  life  was  a  sup- 
per at  the  house  of  one  Solomon  Hedge,  Esquire, 
His  Majesty's  justice  of  the  peace,  where  there 
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were  no  iotkA  at  table,  nor  any  knives,  but  sneli 
as  the  gnests  brought  in  tbetr  pockets*  During 
their  surveys  they  were  followed  by  numbers  of 
people,  some  of  them  sqnatters,  anxious,  doubtless, 
to  procure  a  cheap  title  to  the  land  they  had  ap- 
propriated ;  others,  German  emigrants,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  seeking  a  new  home  in  the 
wilderness.  Most  of  the  latter  could  not  speak 
English ;  but  when  spoken  to,  answered  in  their 
native  tongue.  They  appeared  to  Washington  ig« 
norant  as  Indians,  and  uncouth,  bnt  *'  merry,  and 
full  of  akitic  tncks."  Such  were  the  progenitors 
of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  now  inhabiting  those  parts, 
many  of  whom  still  preserve  their  strong  German 
characteristics. 

*^  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights  in 
a  bed,"  writes  Washington  to  one  of  his  young 
friends  at  home  ;  ^  but  after  walking  a  good  deal 
all  the  day  I  nave  lain  down  befiH'e  the  fire  upon 
a  little  straw  or  fodder,  or  a  bear  skin^  whichever 
was  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife,  and  children,  like 
dogs  and  cats ;  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth 
nearest  the  fire.'' 

Having  completed  his  surveys,  he  set  forth 
from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac  on  his  re- 
turn homeward,  crpsscd  the  mountains  to  the 
great  Cacapehon,  traversed  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, passed  through  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  on  the 
12th  of  April  found  himself  once  more  at  Mount 
Vernon.  For  his  services  he  received,  according 
to  his  note-book,  a  doubloon  per  day  when  ac- 
tively employed,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles*^ 

1  A  pistole  is  $3.60. 
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The  manner  in  whieh  he  had  acquitted  himself 
in  this  ardutras  expedition,  and  his  aceonnis  of 
the  oonntiy  surreyed,  gare  great  satisfaction  to 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  shortly  afterwards  mored 
across  the  Blue  Bidge,  and  took  np  his  residence 
at  the  place  heretofore  noted  as  his  ^'  quarters." 
Here  he  laid  out  a  manor,  containing  ten  thousand 
acres  of  arable  grazing  lands,  vast  meadows,  and 
noble  forests,  and  projected  a  spacious  manor  hoose^ 
giving  to  the  place  the  name  of  Green  waj  Court 

It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Fairfax  that  Washington  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  public  surveyor.  This  conferred  author- 
ity on  his  surveys,  and  entitled  them  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  county  offices ;  and  so  invariably 
correct  have  these  surveys  been  found  that,  to  this 
day,  wherever  any  of  them  stand  on  record,  they 
receive  implicit  credit 

For  three  years  he  continued  in  this  occupation, 
which  proved  extremely  profitable,  from  the  vast 
extent  of  country  to  be  surveyed  and  the  very 
limited  number  of  public  surveyors.  It  made 
him  acquainted,  also,  with  the  country,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  various  parts,  and  the  value  of 
localities ;  all  which  proved  advantag^us  to  him 
in  his  purchases  in  afler  years.  Many  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are  yet 
owned  by  members  of  the  Washington  family. 

While  thus  employed  for  months  at  a  time  sur- 
veying the  lands  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  he  was 
often  an  inmate  of  Greenway  Court.  The  pro- 
jected manor  house  was  never  even  commenced. 
On  a  green  knoll  overshadowed  by  trees  was  a 
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long  stone  building  one  story  in  height,  with 
dormer  windows,  two  wooden  belfries,  chimneys 
studded  with  swallow  and  martin  coops,  and  a 
roof  sloping  down  in  the  old  Virginia  fashion,  into 
low  projecting  eaves  that  formed  a  verandah  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  It  was  probably  the 
house  originally  occupied  by  his  steward  or  land 
agent,  but  was  now  devoted  to  hospitable  purposes, 
and  the  reception  of  guests.  As  to  his  lordship, 
it  was  one  of  his  many  eccentricities,  that  he  never 
slept  in  the  main  edifice,  but  lodged  apart  in  a 
wooden  house  not  much  above  twelve  feet  square. 
In  a  small  building  was  his  office,  where  quitrents 
were  given,  deeds  drawn,  and  business  transacted 
with  his  tenants. 

About  the  knoll  were  out-houses  for  his  nnmer^ 
ous  servants,  black  and  white,  with  stables  for 
saddle-horses  and  hunters,  and  kennels  for  his 
hounds ;  for  his  lordship  retained  his  keen  hunting 
propensities,  and  the  neighborhood  abounded  in 
game.  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  leathern*clad 
woodsmen  loitered  about  the  place,  and  partook 
of  the  abundance  of  the  kitchen.  His  lordship's 
table  was  plentiful  but  plain,  and  served  in  the 
English  fashion. 

Here  Washington  had  full  opportunity,  in  the 
proper  seasons,  of  indulging  his  fondness  for  field 
sports,  and  once  more  accompanying  his  lordship 
in  the  chase.  The  conversation  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
too,  was  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  an  in- 
experienced youth,  from  his  cultivated  talents,  his 
literary  taste,  and  his  past  intercourse  with  the 
best  society  of  Europe,  and  its  most  distinguished 
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authors.  He  had  brought. books,  too,  with  him 
into  the  wilderness,  and  from  Washington's  diary 
we  find  that  during  his  sojourn  here  he  was  dili> 
gently  reading  the  history  of  England,  and  the 
essays  of  the  "  Spectator."  ' 

Such  was  Greenway  Court  in  these  its  palmy 
days.  We  visited  it  recently  and  found  it  totter- 
ing to  its  fall,  mouldering  in  the  midst  of  a  mag- 
nificent country,  where  nature  still  fiourishes  in 
full  luxarianoe  and  beauty. 

Three  or  four  years  were  thus  passed  by  Wash- 
ington, the  greater  part  of  the  time  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  occasionally  with  his  brother 
Lawrence  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  rugged  and 
toilsome  expeditions  in  the  mountains,  among  rude 
scenes  and  rough  people,  inured  him  to  hardships, 
and  made  him  apt  at  expedients  ;  while  bis  inter- 
course with  his  cultivated  brother,  and  with  the 
various  members  of  the  Fairfax  family,  had  a 
happy  efiect  in  toning  up  his  mind  and  mannei*s, 
and  counteracting  the  careless  and  self-iudtilgant 
habitudes  of  the  wilderness. 
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lURING  the  time  of  Washington's  sur- 
veying campaigns  among  the  mountains, 
a  grand  colonizing  scheme  had  been  set 
on  foot,  destined  to  enlist  him  in  hardy  enter- 
prises, and  in  some  degree  to  shape  the  course  of 
his  future  fortunes. 

The  treaty  of  peace  condnded  at  Aiz-la-Cha- 
pelle,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  general  war 
of  Europe,  had  left  undefined  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  and  French  possessions  in 
America ;  a  singular  remissness,  considering  that 
they  had  long  been  a  subject  in  dispute,  and  a 
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cause  of  frequent  conflicts  in  the  colonies.  Im- 
mense regions  were  still  claimed  by  both  nations^ 
and  each  was  now  eager  to  forestall  the  other  by 
getting  possession  of  them,  and  strengthening  its 
claim  by  occupancy. 

The  most  desirable  of  these  regions  lay  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  extending  from  the 
lakes  to  the  Ohio,  and  embracing  the  valley  of 
that  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  An  im- 
mense territory,  possessing  a  salubrious  climate, 
fertile  soil,  fine  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  and 
facilities  by  lakes  and  rivers  for  a  vast  internal 
commerce. 

The  French  claimed  all  this  country  quite  to 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  by  the  right  of  discoveiy. 
In  1673,  Padre  Marquette,  with  his  companion, 
Joliet,  of  Quebec,  both  subjects  of  the  crown  of 
France,  had  passed  down  the  J^iississippi  in  a 
canoe  quite  to  the  Arkansas,  thereby,  according 
to  an  alleged  maxim  in  the  law  of  nations,  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  their  sovereign,  not  merely  to 
the  river  so  discovered  and  its  adjacent  lands,  but 
to  all  the  country  drained  by  its  tributary  streams, 
of  which  the  Ohio  waec  one ;  a  claim,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  which  might  be  spread,  like  the  meshes 
of  a  web,  over  half  the  continent 

To  this  illimitable  claim  the  English  opposed 
a  right  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  a  tradition- 
ary Indian  conquest.  A  treaty,  they  said,  had 
been  made  at  Lancaster,  in  1741,  between  com- 
missioners from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  whereby 
the   latter,  for    four  hundred  pounds,   gave   up 
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all  right  and  title  to  the  laud  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanj  Mountains,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  which 
land,  according  to  their  traditions,  had  been  con« 
quered  hj  their  forefathers. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  a  treaty  wns 
made,  and  such  a  pretended  transfer  of  title  did 
take  place,  under  the  influence  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Indians  in 
question  did  not,  at  the  time,  possess  an  acre  of 
the  land  conveyed ;  and  that  the  tribes  actually 
m  possession  scoffed  at  their  pretensions,  and 
claimed  the  country  as  their  own  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

Such  were  the  shadowy  foundations  of  claims 
which  the  two  nations  were  determined  to  main- 
tain to  the  uttermost,  and  which  ripened  into  a 
series  of  wars,  ending  in  a  loss  to  England  of  a 
great  part  of  her  American  possessions,  and  to 
France  of  the  whole. 

As  yet  in  the  region  in  question  there  was  not 
a  single  white  settlement.  Mixed  Iroquois,  tribes 
of  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Mingoes,  had  mi- 
grated into  it  early  in  the  century  from  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada,  and  taken  up  their 
abodes  about  the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The 
French  pretended  to  hold  them  under  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  then*  allegiance,  if  ever  acknowl- 
edged, had  been  sapped  of  late  years  by  the  in- 
flux of  fur  traders  from  Pennsylvania.  These 
were  often  rough,  lawless  men,  half  Indians  in 
dress  and  habits,  prone  to  brawls,  and  sometimes 
deadly  in  their  feuds.  They  were  generally  in 
the  employ  of  some  trader,  who,  at  the  head  of 
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his  retainers  and  a  string  of  pack-horses,  would 
make  his  way  over  mountains  and  through  forests 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  establish  his  head-quar- 
ters in  some  Indian  town,  and  disperse  his  fol- 
lowers to  traffic  among  the  hamlets,  hunting- 
camps  and  wigwams,  exchanging  blankets,  gaudy 
colored  doth,  trinketry,  powder,  shot,  and  rum, 
for  valuable  furs  and  peltry.  In  this  way  a  lu- 
crative trade  with  these  western  tribes  was  spring- 
ing up  and  becoming  monopolized  by  the  Penn- 
sylvanians. 

To  secure  a  participation  in  this  trade,  and  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  desirable  region,  became 
now  the  wish  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  enterprising  men  of  YirgLDia  and  Maryland, 
among  whom  were  Lawrence  and  Augustine 
Washington.  With  these  views  they  projected 
a  scheme,  in  connection  with  John  Hanbury,  a 
wealthy  London  merchant,  to  obtain  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  British  government,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  forming  settlements  or  colonies  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  Grovemment  readily  countenanced 
ft  scheme  by  which  French  encroachments  might 
be  forestalled,  and  prompt  and  quiet  possession 
secured  of  the  great  Ohio  Valley.  An  association 
was  accordingly  chartered  in  1749,  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Ohio  Company,"  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  was  granted  to  it  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Ka- 
nawha rivers,  though  part  of  the  land  might  be 
taken  up  north  of  the  Ohio,  should  it  be  deemed 
expedient  The  Company  were  to  pay  no  quit- 
rent  for  ten  years ;  but  they  were  to  select  two 
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fifths  of  their  lands  immediately;  to  settle  one 
hundred  feimilies  upon  them  within  seven  yeare ; 
to  build  a  fort  at  their  own  expense,  and  main- 
tain a  sufficient  garrison  in  it  for  defense  against 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council  of 
Virginia,  took  the  lead  in  the  concerns  of  the 
company  at  the  outset,  and  by  many  has  been 
considered  its  founder.  On  his  death,  which  soon 
took  place,  Lawrence  Washington  had  the  chief 
management.  His  enlightened  mind  and  liberal 
spirit  shone  forth  in  his  earliest  arrangements.  He 
wished  to  form  the  settlements  with  Germans  from 
Pennsylvania.  Being  dissenters,  however,  they 
would  be  obliged,  on  becoming  residents  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  to  pay  parish  rates, 
and  maintain  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, though  they  might  not  understand  his  lan- 
guage nor  relish  his  doctrines.  Lawrence  sought 
to  have  them  exempted  from  this  double  tax  on 
purse  and  conscience. 

"  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,**  said  he,  "  and 
I  hope  it  ever  will  be,  that  restraints  on  con- 
science are  cruel  in  regard  to  those  on  whom 
they  are  imposed,  and  injurious  to  the  country 
imposing  them.  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia 
I  may  quote  as  examples,  and  much  more  Penn- 
sylvania, which  has  flourished  under  that  delight- 
fol  liberty,  so  as  to  become  the  admiration  of 
every  man  who  considers  the  short  time  it  has  been 

gettled This  colony  (Virginia)  was  greatly 

settled  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles  the  First's  time^ 
and  during  the  usurpation  by  the  zealous  church- 
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men ;  and  that  spirit,  which  was  brought  in,  has 
ever  since  continued ;  so  that,  except  a  few  Qua- 
kers, we  have  no  dissenters.  But  what  has  been 
the  consequence?  We  have  increased  by  slow 
degrees,  whilst  our  neighboring  colonies,  whose 
natural  advantages  are  greatly  inferior  to  ours, 
have  become  populous." 

Such  were  the  enlightened  views  of  this 
brother  of  our  Washington,  to  whom  the  latter 
owed  much  of  his  moral  and  mental  training. 
The  Company  proceeded  to  make  preparations 
for  their  colonizing  scheme.  Groods  were  im- 
ported from  England  suited  to  the  Indian  trade, 
or  for  presents  to  the  chiefs.  Rewards  were 
promised  to  veteran  warriors  and  hunters 
among  the  natives  acquainted  with  the  woods 
and  mountains,  for  the  best  route  to  the  Ohio. 
Before  the  Company  had  received  its  charter, 
however,  the  French  were  in  the  field.  Early 
in  1749,  the  Marquis  de  la  Gralisonniere,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  dispatched  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville, an  intelligent  officer,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  make 
peace,  as  he  said,  between  the  tribes  that  had 
become  embroiled  with  each  other  during  the 
late  war,  and  to  renew  the  French  possession 
of  the  country.  Celeron  de  Bienville  distributed 
nresente  among  the  Indians,  made  speeches  re- 
minding  them  of  former  friendship,  and  warned 
them  not  to  trade  with  the  English. 

He  furthermore  nailed  leaden  plates  to  trees, 
and  buried  others  in  the  earth,  at  the  con- 
4uence  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  bearing 
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inscriptioiis  purporting  that  all  the  lands  on  bodi 
sides  of  the  rivers  to  their  sources  appertained, 
as  in  foregone  times,  to  the  crown  of  France.^ 
The  Indians  gazed  at  these  mysterious  plates 
with  wondering  eyes,  but  surmised  their  purport. 
*'  They  mean  to  steal  our  country  from  us,"  mur- 
mured they ;  and  they  determined  to  sedc  pro* 
teotion  from  the  Engtish. 

Celeron  finding  some  traders  from  Pennsyl- 
yania  trafficking  among  the  Indians,  he  sum« 
moned  them  to  depart,  and  wrote  by  them  to 
James  Hamilton,  Gorernor  of  Pennsylvania,  tell- 
ing him  tiie  object  of  his  errand  to  those  parts, 
and  his  surprise  at  meeting  with  English  traders 
in  a  country  to  whidi  England  had  no  preten- 
sions ;  intimating  that  in  future  any  intruders  of 
the  kind  would  be  rigorously  dealt  with. 

His  letter,  and  a  report  of  his  proceedings  on 
the  Ohio,  roused  the  solicitude  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  protection 
of  their  Indian  trade.  Shortiy  afterwards,  one 
Hugh  Crawford,  who  had  been  trading  with  the 
Miami  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  brought  a  message 
from  them,  speaking  of  the  promises  and  threats 
with  which  the  French  were  endeavoring  to 
shake  their  faith,  but  assuring  the  governor  that 
their  friendship  for  the  English  ^' would  last 
while  tiie  sun  and  moon  ran  round  the  world." 
This  message  was  accompanied  by  tiiree  strings 
of  wampum. 


1  One  of  these  plates,  bearing  date  August  16,  1749, 
found  in  recent  years  at  the  confluence  of  the  Muskingoni 
with  the  Ohio. 
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GoYemor  Hamilton  knew  the  value  of  Indian 
friendship,  and  suggested  to  the  Assembly  that  it 
would  be  better  to  clinch  it  with  presents,  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible.  An  envoy  accordingly 
was  sent  off  early  in  October,  who  was  supposed 
to  nave  great  influence  among  the  western  tribes* 
This  was  one  George  Croghan,  a  veteran  trader, 
shrewd  and  sagacious,  who  had  been  frequently  to 
the  Ohio  country  with  pack-horses  and  followers, 
and  made  himself  popular  among  the  Indians  by 
dispensing  presents  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Andrew  Montour,  a  Canadian 
of  half  Indian  descent,  who  was  to  act  as  inter* 
preter.  They  were  provided  with  a  small  present 
for  the  emergency ;  but  were  to  convoke  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  tribes  at  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio, 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  receive  an  ample 
present  which  would  be  provided  by  the  Assem- 
bly. 

It  was  some  time  later  in  the  same  autumn 
that  the  Ohio  Company  brought  their  plans  into 
operation,  and  dispatched  an  agent  to  explore  the 
lands  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  as  low  as 
the  Great  Falls,  take  note  of  their  fitness  for 
cultivjijion,  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  the 
courses  and  bearings  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  man  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  Christopher 
Gist,  a  hardy  pioneer,  experienced  in  woodcraft 
and  Indian  life,  who  had  his  home  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yadkin,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Vir- 
ginia and. North  Carolina.  He  was  allowed  a 
woodsman  or  two  for  the  service  of  the  expedi- 
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tion.  He  set  out  on  the  31st  of  October^  from 
the  banks  of  the  PotoiuEu;,  by  an  Indian  path 
which  the  hunters  had  pointed  out,  leading  from 
Wills'  Creek,  since  called  Fort  Cumberland,  to 
the  Ohio.  Indian  paths  and  buffalo  tracks  are 
the  primitive  highways  of  the  wilderness.  Pas- 
sing the  Juniata,  he  crossed  the  ridges  of  the 
Alleghany,  arrived  at  Shannopin,  a  Delaware 
viUage  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  or 
rather  of  that  upper  branch  of  it,  now  called 
the  Alleghany,  swam  his  horses  across  that  river, 
and  descending  along  its  valley  arrived  at  Logs- 
town,  an  important  Indian  village  a  little  below 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.  Here 
usually  resided  Tanacharisson,  a  Seneca  chief 
of  great  note,  being  head  sachem  of  the  mixed 
tribes  which  had  migrated  to  the  Ohio  and  its 
branches.  He  was  generally  sumamed  the  Half- 
king,  being  subordinate  to  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy. The  chief  was  absent  at  this  time,  as 
were  most  of  his  people,  it  being  the  hunting 
season.  George  Croghan,  the  envoy  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  Montour  his  interpreter,  had  passed 
through  Logstpwn  a  week  previously,  on  his  way 
to  the  Twightwees  and  other  tribes,  on  th^  Mi- 
and  branch  of  the  Ohio.  Scarce  any  one  waa 
to  be  seen  about  the  village  but  some  of  Crog- 
han's  rough  people,  whom  he  had  left  behind  — 
'<  reprobate  Indian  traders,"  as  Gist  terms  them. 
They  regarded  the  latter  with  a  jealous  eye, 
suspecting  him  of  some  rivalship  in  trade,  or 
designs  on  the  Indian  lands ;  and  intimated  sig« 
nificantly  that  '^  he  would  never  go  home  safe.'* 
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Gist  knew  the  meaning  of  such  hints  from 
men  of  this  stamp  in  the  lawless  depths  of  the 
wilderness ;  but  quieted  their  suspicions  by  let- 
ting them  know  that  he  was  on  public  business, 
and  on  good  terms  with  their  great  man,  George 
Croghan,  to  whom  he  dispatched  a  letter.  He 
took  his  departure  from  Logstown,  however,  as 
soon  as  possible,  preferring,  as  he  said,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  wildeniess  to  such  company. 

At  Beaver  Greek,  a  few  miles  below  the  village, 
he  left  the  river  and  struck  into  the  interior  of  the 
present  State  of  Ohio.  Here  he  overtook  Greorge 
Croghan  at  Muskingum,  a  town  of  Wyandots  and 
Mingoes.  He  had  ordered  all  the  traders  in  his 
employ  who  were  scattered  among  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, to  rally  at  this  town,  where  he  had  hoisted 
the  English  flag  over  his  residence,  and  over  that 
of  the  sachem.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  French,  who  had  recently  captured, 
in  the  neighborhood,  three  white  men  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Frazier,  an  Indian  trader,  and  had  carried 
them  away  prisoners  to  Canada. 

Gist  was  well  received  by  the  people  of  Musk- 
ingum. They  were  indignant  at  the  French  vio- 
lation of  their  territories,  and  the  capture  of  their 
"  English  brothers."  They  had  not  forgotten  the 
conduct  of  Celeron  de  Bienville  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  mysterious  plates  which  he  had 
nailed  against  trees  and  sunk  in  the  ground.  ^  If 
the  French  claim  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
lakes,"  said  they,  ^'  those  which  run  into  the  Ohio 
belong  to  us  and  to  our  brothers  the  English." 
And  they  were  anxious  that  Gist  should  settle 
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among  them,  and  build  a  fort  for  their  mntnal 
defense. 

A  council  of  the  nation  was  now  held,  in  which 
Gist  invited  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  to  visit  that  province,  where  a  large 
present  of  goods  awaited  them,  sent  by  their 
father,  the  great  king,  over  the  water  to  his  Ohio 
children.  The  invitation  was  graciously  received, 
but  no  answer  could  be  given  ^ntil  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  western  tribes  had  been  held,  which 
was  to  take  place  at  Logstown  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Similar  results  attended  visits  made  by  Gist 
and  Crc^han  to  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees 
at  their  villages  about  the  Sdoto  River;  all 
promised  to  be  at  the  gathering  at  Logstown. 
From  the  Shawnee  village,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  the  two  emissaries  shaped  their  course 
north  two  hundred  miles,  crossed  the  Great  Mo* 
neami,  or  Miami  River,  on  a  raft,  swimming  their 
horses ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  arrived  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Fiqua. 

These  journeyings  had  carried  Gist  about  a 
wide  extent  of  country  beyond  the  Ohio.  It  was 
rich  and  level,  watered  with  streams  and  rivulets, 
and  dad  with  noble,  forests  of  hickory,  walnut, 
ash,  poplar,  sngar^maple*  and  wild  cherry  trees. 
Occasionally  there  were  spacious  plains  covered 
with  wild  rye  ;  natural  meadows,  with  blue  grass 
and  clover ;  and  buffaloes,  thirty  and  forty  at  a 
time,  grazing  on  them  as  in  a  cultivated  pasture* 
Deer,  elk,  and  wild  turkeys  abounded.  <<  Nothing 
is  wanted  but  cultivation,"  said  Gist,  ^  to  make 
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this  a  most  delightful  country/'  Cultiyatioa  had 
since  proved  the  truth  of  his  words.  The  coun- 
try thus  described  is  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

Piqua,  where  Gist  and  Croghan  had  arrived, 
was  the  principal  town  of  the  Twightwees  or 
Miamis ;  the  most  powerful  confederacy  of  the 
West,  combining  four  tribes,  and  extending  its 
influence  even  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  king 
or  sachem  of  one  or  other  of  the  different  tribes 
presided  over  the  whole.  The  head  chief  at  pres- 
ent was  the  king  of  the  Piankeshas. 

At  this  town  Croghan  formed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance in  the  name  of  the  Grovemor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  two  of  the  Miami  tribes.  And  Gist 
was  promised  by  the  king  of  the  Piankeshas  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  would  attend  the 
meeting  at  Logstown  to  make  a  treatv  with  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  height  of  these  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship, two  Ottawas  entered  the  council-house,  an- 
nouncing themselves  a^  envoys  from  the  French 
Governor  of  Canada  to  seek  a  renewal  of  ancient 
alliance.  They  were  received  with  all  due  cere- 
monial ;  for  none  are  moi*e  ceremonious  than  the 
Indians.  The  French  colors  were  set  up  beside 
the  English,  and  the  ambassadors  opened  their 
mission.  '*  Your  father,  the  French  king,"  said 
they,  ^  remembering  his  children  on  the  Ohio,  has 
sent  them  these  two  kegs  of  milk,''  —  here,  with 
great  solemnity,  they  deposited  two  kegs  of 
brandy, —  "and  this  tobacco"  —  here  they  de- 
posited a  roll  ten  pounds  in  weight  '*He  has 
made  a  clean  road  for  you  to  come  and  see  him 
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and  his  officers ;  and  urges  you  to  come,  assuring 
you  that  all  past  diflerences  will  be  forgotten." 

The  Fiankesha  chief  replied  in  the  same  fig- 
urative style.  <^  It  is  true  our  father  has  sent 
for  us  several  times,  and  has  said  the  road  was 
clear;  but  I  understand  it  is  not  clear — it  is 
foul  and  bloody,  and  the  French  have  made  it 
so.  We  have  cleared  a  road  for  our  brothers, 
the  English  ;  the  French  have  made  it  bad^  and 
have  taken  some  of  our  brothers  prisoners*  This 
we  consider  as  done  to  ourselves."  So  saying, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  ambassadoi^,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  council-house. 

In  the  end  the  ambassadors  were  assured  that 
the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Six  Nations  were 
hand  in  hand  with  their  brothers,  the  English ; 
and  should  war  ensue  with  the  French,  they 
were  rea<fy  to  meet  it. 

So  the  French  colors  were  taken  down;  the 
^  kegs  of  milk  "  and  roll  of  tobacco  were  rejected  ; 
the  grand  council  broke  up  with  a  war  dance, 
and  the  ahibassadors  departed,  weeping  and  howl- 
ing, and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Miamis. 

When  Gist  returned  to  the  Shawnee  town, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  reported  to  his 
Indian  friends  there  the  alliance  he  had  formed 
with  the  Miami  confederacy,  there  was  great 
feasting  and  speech-making,  and  firing  of  guns. 
He  had  now  happily  accomplished  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  hb  mission  —  nothing  remained  but  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Falls.  This,  bow 
ever,  he  was  cautioned  not  to  do.  A  large  party 
of  Indians,  allies  of  the  French,  were  hunting  in 
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that  neighborhood,  who  might  kill  or  capture 
him.  He  crossed  the  river,  attended  only  by  a 
lad  as  a  travelling  companion  and  aid,  and  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  down  the  east  side  until  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Falls.  Here  he  came  upon 
traps  newly  set,  and  Indian  footprints  not  a  day 
old,  and  heard  the  distant  report  of  guns.  The 
story  of  Indian  hunters  then  was  true.  He  was 
in  a  dangerous  neighborhood.  The  savages 
might  oome  upon  the  tracks  of  his  horses,  or  hear 
the  bells  put  about  their  necks,  when  turned 
loose  in  the  wilderness  to  graze. 

Abandoning  all  idea,  therefore,  of  visiting  the 
Falls,  and  contenting  himself  with  the  infor- 
mation concerning  them  which  he  had  received 
from  others,  her  shaped  his  course  on  the  18th  of 
March  for  the  Cuttawa,  or  Kentucky  River. 
From  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  he 
had  a  view  to  the  southwest  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  over  a  vast  woodland  country  in  the 
fresh  garniture  of  spring,  and  watered  by  abun- 
dant streams ;  but  as  yet  only  the  hunting-ground 
of  savage  tribes,  and  the  scene  of  their  sanguin- 
ary combats.  In  a  word,  Kentucky  lay  spread 
out  before  him  in  all  its  wild  magnificence,  long 
before  it  was  beheld  by  Daniel  Boone. 

For  six  weeks  was  this  hardy  pioneer  making 
his  toilfiil  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Cuttawa,  or 
Kentucky  River,  to  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Stone  ; 
often  checked  by  precipices,  and  obliged  to  seek 
fords  at  the  heads  of  tributary  streams ;  and 
happy  when  he  could  find  a  buffalo  path  broken 
through  the  tangled  forests,  or  worn  into  the 
everlasting  rocks. 
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On  the  Ist  of  May  he  climbed  a  rock  sixty 
feet  high,  crowning  a  lofty  mountain,  and  had  a 
distant  view  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  breaking  its 
way  through  a  vast  sierra;  crossing  that  river 
on  a  raft  of  his  own  construction,  he  had  many 
more  weary  days  before  him,  before  he  reached 
his  frontier  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  welcome  the  wanderer  home. 
There  had  been  an  Indian  massacre  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  found  his  house  silent  and  de- 
serted. His  heart  sank  within  him,  until  an  old 
man  whom  he  met  near  the  place  assured  him 
his  family  were  safe,  having  fled  for  refuge  to  a 
settlement  thirty-five  miles  off,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Roanoke.  There  he  rejoined  them  on  the 
following  day. 

While  Gist  had  been  making  his  painful  way 
homeward,  the  two  Ottawa  ambassadors  had  re- 
turned to  Fort  Sandusky,  bringing  word  to  the 
French  that  their  fiag  had  been  struck  in  the 
council-house  at  Piqua,  and  their  friendship  re- 
jected and  their  hostility  defied  by  the  Miamis. 
They  informed  them  also  of  the  gathering  of  the 
western  tribes  that  was  to  lake  place  at  Logs- 
town,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Virginians. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  the  French  to  pre- 
Tent  this  treaty,  and  to  spirit  up  the  Ohio  Indians 
against  the  English.  This  they  hoped  to  effect 
through  the  agency  of  one  Captain  Joncaire,  a 
veteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness,  whose  char- 
acter and  story  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

He  had  been  taken  prisoner  when  quite  young 
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hj  the  Iroqaois,  and  adopted  into  one  of  their 
tribes.  This  was  the  making  of  his  fortune.  H4 
had  grown  up  among  them,  acquired  their  lan- 
guid, adapted  himself  to  their  habits,  and  was 
considered  by  them  as  one  of  themselves.  On 
returning  to  oivilized  life  he  became  a  prime  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  goTeni- 
menty  fi>r  managing  and  cajoling  the  Indians. 
Sometimes  he  was  an  ambassador  to  the  Iroquois ; 
sometimes  a  mediator  between  the  jarring  tribes  ( 
sometimes  a  leader  of  their  warriors  when  em*- 
ployed  by  the  French.  When  in  1728  the  Dti- 
'  awares  and  Shawnees  migrated  U>  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  Joncaire  was  the  agent  who  followed 
them,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  consider  themselves 
under  French  protection.  When  the  French 
wanted  to  get  a  commanding  site  for  a  post  on  the 
Iroquois  lands,  near  Niagura,  Joncaire  was  the 
man  to  manage  it  He  craved  a  situation  where 
he  might  put  up  a  wigwam,  and  dwell  among  his 
Iroquois  brethren.  It  was  granted,  of  course, 
^  for  was  he  not  a  son  of  the  tribe  — -  was  he  not 
one  <^  themselves  ? "  By  degrees  his  wigwam 
grew  into  an  important  trading  post ;  ultimately 
it  became  Fort  Niagara.  Years  and  years  had 
elapsed ;  he  had  grown  gray  in  Indian  diplomacy, 
and  was  now  sent  once  more  to  maintain  French 
sovereignty  over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

He  appeared  at  Logstown  accompanied  by  an- 
other Frenchman,  and  forty  Iroquois  warriors. 
He  found  an  assemblage  of  the  western  tribes, 
feasting   and   rejoicing,  and   firing  of  guns,  for 

George  Croghan  and   Montour  the  interpreter 
vou  I.  5 
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^rere  there,  and  had  been  distributing  presents  on 
behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joncaire  was  said  to  have  the  wit  of  a  French* 
man  and  the  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois.  He  made 
an  animated  speech  to  the  chiefs  in  their  own 
tongne,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  their  father 
Onontio  (that  is  to  say,  the  Governor  of  Canada) 
desired  his  children  of  the  Ohio  to  tnrn  away  the 
Indian  traders,  and  never  to  deal  with  them  again 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure ;  so  saying,  he  laid 
down  a  wampum  belt  of  uncommon  size,  by  way 
of  emphasis  to  his  message. 

For  once  his  eloquence  was  tii  no  avail;  a 
ehief  rose  indignantly,  shook  his  finger  in  hb  face, 
and  stamping  on  the  ground,  ^  This  is  our  land," 
said  he.  <<  What  right  has  Onontio  here  ?  The 
English  are  our  brothers.  They  shall  live  among 
us  as  long  as  one  of  us  is  alive.  We  will  trade 
with  them,  and  not  with  you ; "  and  so  saying  he 
rejected  the  belt  of  wampum. 

Joncaire  returned  to  an  advanced  post  recently 
established  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania :  **  The 
Marquis  de  la  Jonqniere,  Grovemor  of  New  France, 
having  ordered  me  to  watch  that  the  English 
make  no  treaty  in  the  Ohio  country,  I  have  sig- 
nified to  the  traders  of  your  government  to  retire. 
You  are  not  ignorant  that  all  these  lands  belong 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the  English  have 
no  right  to  trade  in  them."  He  concluded  by 
reiterating  the  threat  made  two  years  previously 
by  Celeron  de  Bienville  against  all  intrudiiig  far 
traders. 
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III  the  mean  time,  in  the  face  of  all  these  pro- 
tests  and  menaces,  Mr.  Gist,  nnder  sanctiOD  of  the 
Yirginia  Legisktore,  proceeded  in  the  same  year 
to  survey  the  lands  within  the  grant  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio 
River,  as  far  down  as  the  great  Kanawha.  An 
old  Delaware  sachem,  meeting  him  while  thns 
employed,  propounded  a  somewhat  puzzling  ques- 
tion. ^  The  French,**  said  he,  *^  claim  all  the  land 
on  one  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  English  claim  all  the 
land  on  the  other  side  ^  now  where  does  the 
Indians'  laud  lie  ?  " 

Poor  savages  I  Between  their  ''fothers,**  the 
French,  and  their  ^  brothers,"  the  English,  they 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  most  loving*/  shared 
eot  of  the  whole  country. 
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SE  French  preparod  for  b»tile  cofido* 
I  gencies.  Tboj  Uonched  bq  armed  ves- 
I  sel  of  nnusnal  size  on  Lake  Ontario, 
fortified  their  trading  hoaae  at  Niagara,  strength- 
ened their  outposts,  and  adranoed  others  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  A  stir  of  warlike 
preparation  was  likewise  to  be  observed  among 
the  British  qolouies.  It  was  evident  that  the 
adverse  claims  to  the  disputed  territorieB,  if  pushed 
home,  could  oa\j  be  settled  hy  the  stem  arbitnir 
ment  of  the  aword.  ' 

In  Virginia,  espetnally,  the  war  spirit  was 
manifest.  The  province  was  divided  into  mili- 
tary districts,  each  having  au  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  m^or,  and  the  pay  of  one  hun- 
dred and  Sitj  pounds  a  jear,  whose  duty  was  to 
attend  to  the  organization  and  eqoipment  of  the 
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Soeh  an  appointment  was  songht  hj  Lawrence 
Wa^ington  for  his  brother  George.  It  showf 
what  mast  hare  been  the  maturity  of  mind  of  the 
latter,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by  his  judi* 
dons  conduct  and  aptness  for  business,  that  the 
post  should  not  only  be  sought  for  him,  but  read- 
ily obtained,  though  he  was  yet  but  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
appointment 

He  now  set  about  preparing  himsdf,  with  his 
usual  method  and  assiduity,  for  his  new  duties. 
Virginia  had  among  *its  floating  population  some 
military  relics  of  the  late  Spanish  war.  Among 
these  was  a  certain  Adjutant  Muse,  a  Westmore- 
land Tolunteer,  who  had  served  with  Lawrence 
Washington  in  the  campaigns  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  had  been  with  him  in  the  attack  on  Cartha- 
gena.  He  now  undertook  to  instruct  his  brother 
Greorge  in  the  art  of  war,  lent  him  treatises  on 
military  tactics,  put  him  through  the  manual  ex- 
ercise, and  gave  him  some  idea  of  evolutions  in 
the  field.  Another  of  Lawrence's  campaigning 
comrades  was  Jacob  Van  Braam,  a  Dutchman  by 
birth,  a  soldier  of  fortune  ot  the  Dalgetty  order ; 
who  had  been  in  the  British  army,  but  was  now 
out  of  service,  and,  professing  to  be  a  complete 
master  of  fence,  recruited  his  slender  purse  in 
this  time  of  military  excitement,  by  giving  the 
Virginian  youth  lessons  in  the  sword  exercise. 

Under  the  instructions  of  these  veterans.  Mount 
Vernon,  from  being  a  quiet  rural  retreat,  where 
Washington,  three  yearo  previously,  had  indited 
love  ditties  to  his  <<  lowland  beauty,"  was  suddenly 
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transformed  into  a  school  of  arms,  as  he  practiced 
the  manual  exercise  with  Adjutant  Muse,  or  took' 
lessons  on  the  broadsword  from  Yan  Braam. 

His  martial  studies,  however,  were  interrupted 
for  a  time  bj  the  critical  state  of  his  brother*8 
health.  The  constitution  of  Lawrence  had  always 
been  delicate,  and  he  had  been  obliged  repeatedly 
to  travel  for  a  diange  of  air.  There  were  now 
pulmonary  symptoms  of  a  threatening  nature,  and 
by  advice  of  his  physicians  he  determined  to  pass 
a  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  taking  with  him  his. 
favorite  brother  George  as  a -companion. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for  Barbadoes  on  the 
28th  of  September,  1751.  Qeorge  kept  a  journal 
of  the  voyage  with  logbodfc  brevity ,  recording 
the  wind  and  weather,  but  no  events  worth  cita* 
tioh.  They  landed  at  Barbadoes  on  the  8d  of 
November.  The  resident  physician  of  the  place 
gave  a  favorable  report  of  Lawrence's  case,  and 
held  out  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  brothers  were 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  as  they 
drove  out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  beheld 
on  all  sides  fields  of  sugar  cane  and  Indian  com, 
and  groves  of  tropical  trees,  in  full  fruit  and  foli- 
age. 

Hiey  took  up  their  abode  at  a  house  pleasantly 
situated  about  a  mile  from  town,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  including  Car* 
lyle  Bay  and  its  shipping,  and  belonging  to  Gap* 
tain  Crofton,  commander  of  James  Fort. 

Barbadoes  had  its  theatre,  at  which  Washing* 
ton  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, a  species  of  amusement  of  which  he 
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afterwards  became  food.  It  was  in  the  present 
instance  the  doleful  tragedy  of  George  BamweiL 
<<  The  character  of  Barnwell,  and  several  others/* 
notes  he  in  his  jonmal,  '^were  said  to  be  well 
performed.  There  was  music  adapted  and  regu- 
larly conducted."   A  safe  but  abstemious  criticism* 

Among  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  the  broth« 
ers  were  invited  to  the  house  of  a  Judge  Maj- 
nards,  to  dine  with  an  association  of  the  first 
people  of  the  place,  who  met  at  each  other's  house 
alternately  every  Saturday,  under  the  incontes- 
tably  English  title  of  <"  The  Beefsteak  and  Tripe 
Club."  Washington  notes  with  admiration  the 
profusion  of  tropical  fruits  with  which  the  table 
was  loaded,  ^  the  granadilla,  sapadella,  pomegran- 
ate,  sweet  orange,  water-lemon,  forbidden  fruit, 
and  guava."  Tlie  homely  prosaic  beefsteak  and 
tripe  must  have  contrasted  strangely,  though  stur- 
dily, with  these  magnificent  poetical  fruits  of  the 
tropics.  But  John  Bull  is  faithful  to  his  native 
habits  and  native  dishes,  whatever  may  be  the 
country  or  clime,  and  would  set  up  a  chop-house 
at  the  very  gates  of  paradise. 

The  brothers  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  at 
the  island  when  Greorge  was  taken  down  by  a 
severe  attack  of  small-pox.  Skillful  medical 
treatment,  with  the  kind  attentions  of  friends,  and 
especially  of  his  brother,  restored  him  to  health 
in  about  three  weeks ;  but .  hia  face  always  re- 
mained slightly  marked. 

Afler  his  recovery  he  made  excursions  about  the 
island,  noticing  its  soil,  productions,  fortificationSi 
public  works,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
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While  admiring  the  productiveness  of  the  sngar 
plantations,  he  was  shocked  at  the  spendthrift 
habits  of  the  planters,  and  their  utter  want  of 
management 

^  How  wonderful,**  writes  he,  <'  that  such  people 
should  be  in  debt,  and  not  be  able  to  indulge 
themselves  in  all  the  lurries,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Tet  so  it  happens.  Estates  are 
often  alienated  for  debts.  How  persons  coming 
to  estates  of  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  acres 
ean  want,  is  to  me  most  wonderful."  How  much 
does  this  wonder  speak  for  his  own  scrupulous 
prinoiple  of  always  living  within  compass. 
'  The  residence  at  Barbadoes  failed  to  have  the 
anticipated  effect  on  the  health  of  Lawrence,  and 
be  determined  to  seek  the  sweet  climate  of  Ber- 
muda in  the  spring.  He  felt  the  absence  from 
his  wife,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Greorge  should 
vetum  to  Virginia,  and  bring  her  out  to  meet  him 
at  that  island.  Aooordingij,  on  the  22d  of  De- 
oember,  Greorge  set  sail  in  the  J^dttshy,  bound  to 
Yirg^lnia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  February, 
1752,  after  five  weeks  of  stormy  winter  seafaring. 

Lawrence  remained  through  the  winter  at 
Barbadoes ;  but  the  very  mildness  of  the  climate 
relaxed  and  enervated  him.  He  felt  the  want  of 
the  bracing  winter  weather  to  which  he  had  been 
acoostomed.  Even  the  invariable  beauty  of  the 
dimate,  the  perpetual  summer,  wearied  the  rest- 
less invalid.  ^'This  is  the  finest  island  of  the 
West  Indies,'*  said  he ;  ^  but  1  own  no  place  can 
please  me  without  a  change  of  seasons.  We  soon 
tire  of  the  same  prospect."  A  consolatory  truth 
for  the  inhabitants  of  more  capricious  climes. 
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Sdn  8<Hiie  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
er4er  had  disappeared,  and  he  seemed  to  be  slowly 
reooTenDg ;  but  the  nervous  restlessness  and  desire 
of  change,  often  incidental  to  his  malady,  had 
taken  hold  of  him,  and  early  in  March  he  hastened 
to  Bermuda.  He  had  come  too  soon.  The  keen 
air  of  early  spring  brought  on  an  a^ravated  re- 
turn of  his  worst  symptoms.  ^I  have  now  got 
to  my  last  refuge,"  writes  he  to  a  friend,  *'  where 
I  must  receive  my  final  sentence,  which  at  present 
Dr.  Forbes  will  not  pronounce.  He  leaves  me, 
however,  I  think,  like  a  criminal. condemned, 
though  not  without  hopes  of  reprieve.  But  this 
I  am  to  obtain  by  meritoriously  abstaining  from 
flesh  of  every  sort,  and  all  strong  liquors,  and  by 
riding  as  much  as  I  can  bear.  These  are  the 
only  terms  on  which  I  am  to  hope  for  life.'' 

He  was  now  afflicted  with  painful  indemsioo, 
and  his  letters  perplexed  his  family,  leaving  them 
uncertain  as  to  his  movements,  and  at  a  loss  how 
to  act.  At  one  time  he  talked  of  remaining  a 
year  at  Bermuda,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  to  come 
out  with  G^eorge  and  rejoin  him  there  ;  but  the 
very  same  letter  shows  his  irresolution  and  un- 
certainty, for  he  leaves  her  coming  to  the  decision 
of  herself  and  friends.  As  to  his  own  move- 
i&ents,  he  says,  ^  Six  weeks  will  determine  me 
what  to  resolve  on.  Forbes  advises  the  south  of 
France,  or  else  Barbadoes."  The  very  -next 
letter,  written  shortly  afterwards  in  a  moment  of 
despondency,  talks  of  the  possibility  of  *^  hurry- 
ing  home  to  his  grave  I " 

The  last  was  no  empty  foreboding.     He  did 
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indeed  Ensten  back,  and  just  teadied  Monnt 
Vernon  in  time  to  die  under  his  own  roof,  sar* 
rounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  attended 
in  his  last  moments  by  that  brother  on  whose 
manly  affection  his  heart  seemed  to  repose.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  26th  July,  1752,  when 
but  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  noble* 
spirited,  pure-minded,  accomplished  gentleman ; 
honored  by  the  public,  and  beloved  by  his  friends. 
The  paternal  care  ever  manifested  by  him  for  his 
youthful  brother,  George,  and  the  influence  his 
own  character  and  conduct  must  have  had  upon  him 
in  his  ductile  3rear6,  should  link  their  memories 
tc^tber  in  history,  and  endear  the  name  of  Law- 
rence Washington  to  every  American. 

Lawrence  left  a  wife  and  an  infant  daughter 
to  inherit  his* ample  estates.  Incase  his  daughter 
should  die  without  issue,  the  estate  of  Monnt 
Vernon,  and  other  lands  specified  in  his  will,  wiera 
to  be  enjoyed  by  her  mother  during  her  lifetime, 
and  at  her  death  to  be  inherited  by  his  brother 
Greorge.  The  latter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will ;  but  such  was  the  implicit 
confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity, 
that,  although  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  deceased 
was  soon  devolved  upon  him  almost  entirely.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  managed  with 
oonsHmmate  skill  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 
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[HE  meeting  of  the  Ohio  tribes,  Delawares, 
Shawnees,  and  Mingoes,  to  form  a  treat/ 
of  allianoe  with  Yirginia,  took  place  at 
Logstown,  at  the  appointed  time.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  declined  to  attend.  ^  It  is  not 
our  cnstom,"  said  they  proudly,  "  to  meet  to  treat 
of  affairs  in  the  woods  and  weeds.  If  the  Got* 
ernor  of  Virginia  wants  to  speak  with  us,  and  de* 
liver  us  a  present  from  our  .father  (the  king),  we 
will  meet  him  at  Albany,  where  we  expect  the 
Governor  of  New  York  will  be  present.*  ^ 

At  Logstown,  Colonel  Fry  and  two  other  oom« 
miBsioners  from  Virginia  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  tribes  above  named,  by  which  the  latter  en« 

1  Letter  of  Col.  Johnson  to  Gov.  Clinton,  Doc  BUL  N.  T, 
a.  624. 
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gaged  not  to  molest  any  English  settlers  sonth 
of  the  Ohio.  Tanacharisson,  the  half-king,  now 
advised  that  his  brothens  of  Virginia  should  build 
a  strong  house  at  the  fork  of  the  Monongahelay 
to  resist  the  designs  of  the  French.  Mr.  Gist 
was  accordingly  instracted  to  lay  out  a  town  and 
build  a  fort  at  Chartier*s  Creek,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburg.  He  commenced  a  settlement, 
also,  in  a  valley  just  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  not  far 
from  the  Youghiogheny,  and  prevailed  on  eleven 
families  to  join  him.  The  Ohio  Company,  about 
the  same  time,  established  a  trading  post,  well 
stocked  with  English  goods,  at  Wills'  Creek  (now 
the  town  of  Cumberland). 

The  Ohio  tribes  were  greatly  incensed  at  the 
aggressions  of  the  French,  who  were  erecting 
posts  within  their  territories,  and  sent  deputations 
to  remonstrate,  but  without  effect.  The  half- 
king,  as  chief  of  the  western  tribes,  repaired  to 
the  French  post  on  Lake  Eric,  where  he  made 
his  complaint  in  person. 

*' Fathers,"  said  he,  ^yoa  are  the  disturbers 
of  this  land  by  building  towns,  and  taking  the 
country  from  us  by  fraud  and  force.  We  kindled 
a  fire  a  long  time  ago  at  Montreal,  where  we  de- 
sired you  to  stay  and  not  to  come  and  intrude 
upon  our  land.  I  now  advise  you  to  return  to 
that  place,  for  this  land  is  ours. 

^If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceaUe  manner, 
like  our  brothers  the  English,  we  should  have 
traded  with  yon  as  we  do  with  them ;  but  that 
you  should  come  and  build  houses  on  our  land. 
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iiijl  take  it  by  force,  Is  what  we  cannot  submit  to^ 
Both  yott  and  the  English  are  white.  Wa  Ui^ 
in  a  country  between  you  both ;  the  land  belongs 
to  neither  of  you.  The  Great  Being  allotted  it 
to  ns  as  a  residence.  So,  fathers,  I  desire  you,  as 
I  have  desired  our  brothers  the  English,  to  with- 
draw, for  I  will  keep  you  both  at  arm's  length. 
Whichever  most  regards  this  request,  that  side 
will  we  stand  by  and  consider  friends.  Onr 
brothers  the  English  have  heard  this,  and  I  now 
come  to  tell  it  to  you,  Smt  I  am  not  afindd  to  order 
you  off  this  land.*' 

^  Child,"  replied  the  French  commandant,  ^  you 
talk  foolishly.  You  lay  this  land  belongs  to  you ; 
there  is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  yours.  It  le 
my  land,  and  I  will  have  it,  let  who  will  stand 
np  agsunst  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Hies  and  mofr* 
quitoes,  for  as  such  I  consider  the  Indians.  1 1^ 
you  that  down  the  river  I  will  go,  and  build 
upon  it  K  it  were  blocked  up  I  have  forces 
sufficient  to  burst  it  open  and  trample  down  all 
who  oppose  me.  My  force  is  as  the  sand  npon 
the  sea«6hore.  Therefore  ~here  is  your  wampum ; 
I  fling  it  at  you.** 

Tanacharisson  returned,  wounded  at  heart,  both 
by  the  language  and  the  haughty  manner  of  the 
French  commandant.  He  saw  the  ruin  impen* 
ding  over  his  race,  but  looked  with  hope  and  trust 
to  the  English  as  the  power  i^A^^  disposed  to 
wrong  the  red  man. 

French  influence  was  successful  in  other  quar- 
ters. Some  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  friendly 
to  the  English  riiowed  signs  of  alienation.    Others 
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menaced  hostilities.  There  were  reports .  thai 
the  French  were  ascending  the  Mississippi  from 
Iioiiisiana.  France,  it  was  said,  intended  to  oon« 
neot  Louisiana  and  Canada  by  a  chain  of  military 
posts,  and  hem  the  £nglish  within  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

The  Ohio  Company  complained  loudly  to  the 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  the  Hon.  Rob- 
ert Diuwjddie,  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies.  They  found  in 
Dinwiddie  a  ready  listener  ;  he  was  a  stockholder 
in  the  Company. 

A  commissioner,  Captain  William  Trent,  was 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  French  commander 
on  the  Ohio  for  his  aggressions  on.  the  territory 
of  His  Britannic  M^esty ;  he  bore  presents  also 
of  guns,  powder,  shot>  and  clothing  for  the 
friendly  Indians. 

Trent  was  not  a  man  of  the  true  spirit  for  a 
mission  to  the  frontier.  He  stopped  a  short  time 
at  Logstown,  though  the  French  were  .one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  further  up  the  river,  and 
directed  his  course  to  Fiqua,  the  great  town  of 
the  Twightwees,  where  Gist  and  Crogban  had 
been  so  well  received  by  the  Miamis,  and  the 
Frenoh  flag  struck  in  the  council-house.  All 
now  was  reversed.  The  place  had  been  attacked 
by  the  French  and  Indians ;  the  Miamis  defeated 
with  great  loss ;  the  English  traders  taken  pris- 
oners ;  the  Fiankesha  chief,  who  had  so  proudly 
turned  his  back  upon  the  Ottawa  ambassadors, 
had  been  sacrificed  by  the  hostile  savages,  and 
the  French  flag  hoisted  in  triumph  on  the  niina 
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of  the  town*  The  whole  aspect  of  aflkirs  was 
BO  threatening  on  the  frontier,  that  Trent  lost 
heart,  and  returned  home  without  accomplishing 
his  errand. 

Qoyernor  Dinwiddie  now  looked  round  for  a 
person  more  fitted  to  fulfill  a  mission  which  re- 
quired physical  strength  and  moral  energy,  a' 
oourage  to  cope  with  savages,  and  a  sagacity  to 
negotiate  with  white  men.  Washington  was 
pointed  out  as .  possessed  of  those  requisites.  It 
is  true  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two  year^  of  age, 
but  public  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abili- 
ties had  been  manifested  a  second  time,  by  re- 
newing his  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  and 
assigning  him  the  northern  division.  He  was 
acquainted  too  with  the  matters  in  litigation, 
having  been  in  the  bosom  councils  of  his  deceased 
brother.  His  woodland  experience  fitted  him  for 
an  expedition  through  the  wilderness,  and  his 
great  discretion  and  self-oommand  for  a  negotia- 
tion with  wily  commanders  and  fickle  savages. 
He  was  accordingly  chosen  for  the  expedition. 

By  his  letter  of  instructions  he  was  directed 
to  repair  to  Logstown,  and  hold  a  communication 
with  Tanacharisson,  Monacatoocha,  alias  Scaroo- 
yadi,  the  next  in  command^  and  the  other  sachems 
of  the  mixed  tribes  friendly  to  the  English,  in- 
form them  of  the  purport  of  his  errand,  and  re- 
quest an  escort  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  commander.  To  that  commander  he  was 
to  deliver  his  credentials,  and  the  letter  of  Grov* 
emor  Dinwiddie,  and  demand  an  answer  in  the 
same  of  His  Britannic  Majesty ;  bat  not  to  wait 
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£>r  U  beyond  a  week.  On  receiving  it,  he  was 
to  request  a  sufficient  escort  to  protect  him  on  his 
return* 

He  was,  moreover,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  numbers  and  force  of  the  Frendi  stationed 
on  the  Ohio  and  in  its  vicinity ;  their  capability 
of  being  reinforced  from  Cancida ;  the  forts  they 
had  erected ;  where  situated,  how  garrisoned  9 
the  object  of  their  advancing  into  those  parts, 
and  how  they  were  likely  to  be  supported. 

Washington  set  off  from  Williamsburg  on  the 
30th  of  October  (1753),  the  very  day  on  which 
he  received  his  credentials.  At  Frederidksburg 
he  engaged  his  old  ^  master  of  fence,"  Jacob  Van 
Braam,  to  accompany  him  as  interpreter ;  though 
it  would  appear  from  subsequent  circumstances, 
that  the  veteran  swordsman  was  but  indifferently 
versed  either  in  French  or  English* 

£[aving  provided  himself  at  Alexandria  with 
necessaries  for  the  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Win- 
chester, then  on  the  firontier,  where  he  procured 
horses,  tents,  and  other  travelling  equipments, 
and  then  pushed  on  by  a  road  newly  opened  to 
Will's  Creek  (town  of  Cumberland),  where  he 
arrived  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Here  he  met  with  Mr.  Gist,  the  intrepid  pio- 
neer, who  had  explored  the  Ohio  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company,  and  whom  he  engaged  to  accom- 
pany and  pilot  him  in  the  present  expedition.  He 
secured  the  services  also  of  one  John  Davidson 
as  Indian  interpreter,  and  of  four  frontiersmen, 
two  of  whom  were  Indian  traders*  With  this- 
litde  band,  and  his  swordsman  and  interpreter^ 
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Jsoob  Van  Braam,  he  set  forth  on  the  15th  of 
KoTember,  through  a  wild  country  rendered 
almost  impasaable  by  recent  storms  of  rain  and 
snow. 

At  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  he  found  John  Frazier,  the  Indian  trader, 
some  of  whose  people,  as  heretofore  stated,  had 
been  sent  off  prisoners  to  Canada.  Frazier  him* 
self  had  recently  been  ejected  by  the  French 
from  the  Indian  yiUage  of  Venango,  where  he 
had  a  gunsmith's  establishment.  According  to 
his  acoount  the  French  general  who  had  com- 
manded on  this  frontier  was  dead,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  forces  were  retired  into  winter  quar- 
ters. 

As  the  rivers  were  all  swollen  so  that  the 
horses  had  to  swim  them,  Washington  sent  all 
the  baggage  down  the  Monongahela  in  a  canoe 
under  care  of  two  of  the  men,  who  had  orders  to 
meet  him  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Alleghany^  where  their  united  waters  form  the 
Ohio. 

'^  As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,'*  writes  he 
m  hb  journal,  ^  I  spent  some  time  in  viewuig  the 
rivers,  and  the  land  at  the  Fork,  which  I  think 
extremdy  well  situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the 
absolute  command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at 
the  point  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  aboye  the 
common  snrfoce  of  the  water,  and  a  considerable 
bottom  of  fiat,  w^  timbered  land  all  around  it, 
Tory  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are 
each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run 
bero  rery  nearly  at  right  angles  ;•  Alleghany  bear^ 
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ing  northeast,  and  Monongahela  sontheaBt  Tk« 
former  of  these  two  is  a  very  ra|iid  and  swift* 
ronning  watei',  the  other  deep  and  still,  without 
any  perceptible  fiedl."  The  Ohio  Company  had 
intended  to  bnild  a  fort  about  two  miles  froax  this 
place,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river;  but 
Washington  gave  the  Fork  the  decided  preference. 
French  engineers  of  experience  proved  the  ao* 
curacy  of  his  military  eye,  by  subsequently 
choosing  it  for  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  noted 
in  firontier  history. 

In  this  neighborhood  lived  Shingiss,  the  king 
or  chief  sachem  of  the  Delawares.  Washington 
virited  him  at  his  village,  to  invite  him  to  the 
council  at  Logstown.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  subsequently  took 
up  the  hatchet  at  various  times  against  the  fing^ 
lish,  though  now  he  seemed  fitvorably  disposed, 
and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

They  arrived  at  Logstown  alter  sunset  on  the 
24th  of  November.  The  haU4ing  was  absent 
at  his  hunting  lodge  on  Beaver  Creek,  about  fif- 
teen miles  distant ;  but  Washington  had  runners 
sent  out  to  invite  him  and  all  the  other  chiefs  to 
a  grand  talk  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  morning  four  French  deserters  came 
into  the  village.  They  had  deserted  fiom  a  oom- 
pany  of  one  hundred  men,  sent  up  from  New 
Orleans  with  eight  canoes  laden  with  provisions. 
Washington  drew  from  them  an  account  of  the 
French  force  at  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  forts 
along  tlie  Mississippi,  and  at  the  month  of  the 
Wabash,  by  which  they  kept  9p  a  oommunication 
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with  tiie  lakes ;  all  which  be  carefiillj  noted 
down.  The  deserters  were  on  their  way  to  Phil* 
adelphia,  conducted  by  a  Pennsylvania  trader. 

About  three  o'clock  the  half-king  anired. 
Washington  had  a  private  conversation  with  him 
in  his  tent,  through  Davidson,  the  interpreter. 
He  found  him  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  proudly 
tenacious  of  his  territorial  rights.  We  have  al- 
ready* dted  from  Washington's  papers,  the  ac- 
count given  by  this  chief  in  this  conversation,  of 
his  interview  with  the  late  French  commander* 
He  stated  moreover,  that  the  French  had  built 
two  forts,  differing  in  size,  but  on  the  same  model, 
a  plan  of  which  he  gave,  of  his  own  drawing. 
The  largest  was  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other  on 
French  Greek,  fifteen  miles  apart,  with  a  wagon 
road  between  them.  The  nearest  and  levelest 
way  to  them  was  now  impassable,  lying  through 
large  and  miry  savaimas ;  they  would  have,  there-, 
fore,  to  go  by  Venango,  and  it  would  take  five  or 
six  sleeps  (or  days)  of  good  trav^ing  to  reach 
the  nearest  fort. 

On  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
diie&  assembled  in  the  council-house;  where 
Washington,  according  to  his  instructions,  in- 
formed  them  that  he  was  sent  by  their  brother, 
the  Qovemor  of  Virginia,  to  deliver  to  the  French 
commandant  a  letter  of  great  importance,  both  to 
their  brothers  the  English  and  to  themselves ; 
and  that  he  was  to  ask  their  advice  and  assis- 
tance, and  some  of  their  young  men  to  aooom- 
pany  and  provide  for  him  on  the  way,  and  be  his 
safeguard  against  the  *^  French  Indians  ^  who  had 
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taken  up  the  hatchet.  He  concluded  by  present- 
ing the  indispensable  document  in  Indian  diplo- 
macy a  string  of  wampum. 

The  chiefs,  according  to  etiquette,  sat  for  some 
moments  silent  after  he  had  concluded,  as  if  rn- 
minating  on  what  had  been  said,  or  to  give  him 
time  for  further  remark. 

The  half-king  then  rose  and  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  tribes,  assuring  him  that  they  considered 
the  English  and  themselves  brothers,  and  one 
people ;  and  that  they  intended  to  return  the 
French  the  ^  speech-belts,"  or  wampums,  which 
the  latter  had  sent  them.  This,  in  Indian  diplo- 
macy, is  a  renunciation  of  all  friendly  relations. 
An  escort  would  be  fomished  to  Washington 
composed  of  Mingoes,  Shannoahs,  and  Delawares, 
in  token  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  those  several 
tribes ;  but  three  days  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare for  the  journey. 

Washington  remonstrated  against  such  delay ; 
but  was  informed,  that  an  affair  of  such  moment, 
where  three  speech-belts  were  to  given  up,  wag 
not  to  be  entered  into  without  due  consideration. 
Besides,  the  young  men  who  were  to  form  the 
escort  were  absent  hunting,  and  the  half-king 
could  not  suffer  the  party  to  go  without  suf- 
ficient protection.  His  own  French  speech-belt, 
also,  was  at  his  hunting  lodge,  whither  he  must 
go  in  quest  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Shannoah 
chiefs  were  yet  absent  and  must  be  waited  for. 
In  short,  Washington  had  his  first  lesson  in  In- 
dian diplomacy,  which  for  punctilio,  ceremonial, 
«nd  secret  maneuvering,  is  equal  at  least  to  that 
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of  dvilized  life.  He  soon  found  that  to  arge  a 
more  speedy  departure  would  be  ofiensiTe  to  In- 
dian dignity  and  decorum,  so  he  was  fiiin  to  await 
the  gathering  together  of  the  different  cfaie£i  with 
their  speech-belts. 

In  &ct  there  was  some  reason  for  all  this  caution. 
Tidings  had  readied  the  sachems  that  Captain 
Joncaire  had  called  a  meeting  at  Venango,  of  the 
Mingoes,  Delawares,  and  other  tribes,  and  made 
them  a  speech,  informing  them  that  the  French, 
for  the  present,  had  gone  into  winter  quarters, 
but  intended  to  descend  the  river  in  great  forces 
and  fight  the  EDglish  in  the  spring.  He  had 
advised  them,  therefore,  to  stand  aloo^  for  should 
they  interfere,  the  French  and  Euglish  would 
join,  cut  them  all  off,  and  divide  their  land  be- 
tween them. 

With  theRe  rumors  preyiog  on  their  minds,  the 
half-king  and  three  other  chie&  waited  on  Wash- 
ington in  his  tent  in  the  evening,  and  afler  rep- 
resenting that  th^  had  complied  with  all  the 
requisitions  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  endea- 
vored to  draw  from  the  youthful  ambassador  the 
true  purport  of  his  mission  to  the  French  com- 
mandant. Washington  had  anticipated  an  in- 
quiry of  the  kind,  knowing  how  natural  it  was 
that  these  poor  people  should  regard  with  anx- 
iety and  distrust  every  movement  of  two  formid- 
able powers  thus  pressing  upon  them  from  oppo- 
site sides ;  he  managed,  however,  to  answer  tnem 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allay  their  solicitude  with- 
out transcending  the  bounds  of  diplomatic  se- 
crecy. 
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After  a  day  or  two  more  of  delay  and  farther 
ootisnltations  in  the  oooncil^house,  the  chiefs  de- 
termined that  but  three  of  their  nun/ber  should 
aooompany  the  mission,  as  a  greater  number 
might  awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  French. 
Aooordingly,  on  the  80th  of  November  Wash- 
ington set  out  for  the  French  post,  having  his 
usual  party  augmented  by  an  Indian  hunter,  and 
being  accompanied  by  the  half-king,  an  old  Sban- 
noah  sachem  named  Jeskakake,  and  another  chie^ 
called  sometimes  Belt  of  Wampum,  from  being  the 
keeper  of  the  speech-belts,  but  generally  bear- 
ing the  sounding  appellation  of  White  Thunder* 
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ArriTi]  at  Veaango.  •—  Captain  Joncaira.  —  Fnmtier  BeTclrf • 
— I>i8eiUMoas  oyer  the  Bottle.  — The  Old  Diploroatitit  and 
the  YouDg.  —  The  Half-king,  Jeekakake,  and  White 
Thunder  staggered.  —  The  Speech-belt  —  Departure.  —  La 
Force,  the  Wily  Commissaiy.  —  Fort  at  French  Creek.  — 
The  Chevalier  Legardeur  de  St  Pierre,  Knight  of  St. 
Lonifl. —* Captain  Reparti.-^ Transactions  at  the  Fort.— 
Attempts  to  Sednce  the  Sachems.  —  Mischief  btewing  on 
the  Frontier.— Diffioidties  and  Delaiys  in  Parting. •~>D»* 
scent  of  French  Creek.  —  Arrival  at  Venango. 

ILTHOUGH  the  distance  to  Venango,  by 
the  route  taken,  was  not  above  seventy 
miles,  yet  such  was  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  that 
Washington  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  there 
mitil  the  4th  of  December.  The  French  colors 
were  flying  at  a  house  whence  John  Frazier,  the 
English  trader,  had  been  driven.  Washington 
repaired  thither,  and  inquired  of  three  French 
officers  whom  he  saw  there  where  the  comman- 
dant resided.  One  of  them  promptly  replied  that 
he  *'  had  the  cotamand  of  the  Ohio."  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  redoubtable  Captain  Joncaire,  the  vet- 
eran intriguer  of  the  frontier.  On  being  apprised, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  Washington's  errand, 
he  informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  officer 
at  the  next  fort,  where  he  advised  him  to  apply 
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tot  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  which  he  waa  the 
bearen 

In  the  mean  time,  he  invited  Washington  and 
his  party  to  a  supper  at  head-quarters.  It  proved 
a  jovial  one,  for  Joncaire  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  boon  companion,  and  there  is 
always  ready  though  roagb  hospitality  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  true,  Washington,  for  so  young 
a  man,  may  not  have  had  the  most  convivial  air, 
but  there  may  have  been  a  moist  look  of  promise 
in  the  old  soldier  Van  Braam. 

Joncaire  and  his  brother  officers  pushed  the 
bottie  briskly.  ''The  wine,''  says  Washington, 
*  as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with 
it,  soon  banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  ap- 
peared in  their  conversation^  and  gave  a  lioenae 
to  their  toirgues  to  reveal  their  sentiments  more 
freely.  They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute 
design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by 
G —  they  would  do  it ;  for  that  although  they 
were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men 
for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were 
too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking. 
They  pretend  to  have  an  unbounded  right  to  the 
river  from  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition 
is  to  prevent  our  settling  on  the  river  or  the  wa- 
ters of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving 
out  in  order  thereto.'* 

Washington  retained  his  sobriety  and  his  com- 
posure throughout  all  the  rodomontade  and  bac- 
chanalian outbreak  of  the  mercurial  Frenchmen ; 
leaving  the  task  of  pledging  them  to  his  master 
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of  fenee,  Yan  Braam,  who  was  not.  a  man  to 
flinch  from  potations.  He  took  careful  note, 
however,  of  all  their  revelations,  and  collected 
a  variety  of  information  concerning  the  French 
force8  ;  how  and  where  they  were  distributed ; 
the  situations  and  distances  of  their  forts,  and 
their  means  and  mode  of  obtaining  supplies.  If 
the  veteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness  had  in- 
tended this  revel  for  a  snare,  he  was  completely 
foiled  by  his  yonthful  competitor. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  no  travelling 
on  account  of  excessive  rain.  Joncaire,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  discovered  that  the  half-king 
was  with  the  mission,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
he  had  not  accompanied  it  to  his  quarters,  on  the 
preceding  day.  Washington,  in  truth,  had  feared 
to  trust  the  sachem  within  the  reach  of  the  pol- 
itic Frenchman.  Nothing  would  do  now  but 
Joncaire  must  have  the  sachems  at  head-quarters. 
Here  his  diplomacy  was  triumphant.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms.  He  was  enrap- 
tured to  see  them.  His  Indian  brothers  I  How 
eould  they  be  so  near  without  coming  to  visit 
him  ?  He  made  them  presents  ;  bnt,  above  all, 
plied  them  so  potentl^^with  liquor,  that  the  poor 
half-king,  Jeskakako,  and  White  Thunder  forgot 
all  abont  their  wrongs,  their  speeches,^  their 
ipeech-belts,  and  all  the  business  they  had  come 
upon  ;  paid  no  heed  to  the  cautions  of  their  £n|^ 
Hsh  inends,  and  were  soon  in  a  complete  state  of 
frantic  extravagance  or  drunken  oblivion. 

The  next  day  the  half-king  made  his  appear- 
moe  1^*  Washington's  tent,  perfectly  sober  and 
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▼erj  mach  crestfiillen.  He  declared,  however 
tb4it  he  sdll  intended  to  make  bis  speech  to  tha 
French,  and  offered  to  rehearse  it  on  the  spot; 
but  Washington  advised  him  not  to  waste  his  am- 
munition on  inferior  game  like  Joncaire  and  his 
comrades,  but  to  reserve  it  for  the  commandant 
The  sachem  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  Here,  he 
aaid,  was  the  pUtce  of  the  council-fire,  where 
they  were  accustomed  to  transact  their  business 
with  the  French  ;  and  as  to  Joncaire,  he  had  all 
the  Management  of  French  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians. 

Washington  was  fidn  to  attend  the  council- 
fire  and  listen  to  the  speech*  It  was  much  the 
flame  in  purport  as  that  which  he  had  made  to 
the  French  general,  and  he  ended  bj  offering  to 
return  the  French  speech-belt ;  but  this  Joncaire 
refused  to  receive,  telling  him  to  carry  it  to  the 
commander  at  the  fort. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  was  the  party  kept 
at  Venango  by  the  stratagems  of  Joncaire  and  has 
emissaries  to  detain  and  seduce  the  sachems.  It 
was  not  until  12  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  December, 
that  Washington  was  able  to  extricate  them  eat 
of  their  clutches  and  oomnilnoe  his  journey. 

A  French  commissary  by  the  name  of  La 
Force,  and  three  soldiers,  set  off  in  company  with 
him.  La  Force  went  as  if  on  ordinary  business, 
but  he  proved  one  of  the  most  active,  daring,  and 
mischief-making  of  those  anomalous  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  French  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  many 
sfi  the  perplexities  experienced  by  Washington- at 
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Yeaango,  aod  now  travelled  with  him  ht  the 
prosecation  of  hia  wiles.  He  will  be  found,  hefe- 
after,  acting  a  more  prominent  party  and  ulti- 
mately reaping  the  froit  of  his  evil  doings. 

After  four  days  of  weary  travel  throu^  snow 
and  rain,  and  mire  and  swamp,  the  party  reached 
the  fort.  It  was  situated  on  a  kind  of  island  c»i 
the  west  fork  of  French  Greek,  about  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  consisted  of  four  houses, 
forming  a  hollow  square,  defended  by  bastions 
made  of  palisades  twelve  feet  high,  picketed,  and 
pierced  for  cannon  and  small  arms.  Withih  the 
bastions  were  a  guard-house,  chapel,  and  other 
buiidii^s,  and  outside  were  stables,  a  smith's  forge, 
and  log-houses  covered  with  bark,  for  the  aol- 
diera* 

On  the  death  of  the  late  general,  the  fort  had 
remained  in  charge  of  one  Captain  Beparti  until 
within  a  week  past,  ijrhen  the  Chevalier  Legaiv 
dear  de  St.  Pierre  had  arrived,  and  taken  com* 
mand. 

The  reception  of  Washington  at  the  fort  was 
very  different  from  the  uuceremoBiooa  one  expe* 
rieuced  at  the  outpost  of  Joncaire  and  his  con- 
vivial messmates.  When  he  presented  himself 
at  the  gate,  accompanied  by  his  interpreter.  Van 
Braam,  he  was  met  by  the  officer  second  in  com- 
mand and  conducted  in  due  military  form  to  his 
superior ;  an  ancient  and  silver-haired  chevalier 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  courteous  but 
ceremonious,  mingling  the  polish  of  the  French 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  with  the  precision  of 
fte  soldier* 
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Having  annoanoed  his  errand  through  his  ia« 
terpreter,  Van  Braam,  Washington  offered  his  cre- 
dentials and  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
and  was  disposed  to  proceed  at  once  to  business 
with  the  prompt  frankness  of  a  yoang  man  un- 
hackneyed m  dipliHnacj.  The  chevalier,  how 
ever,  politely  requested  him  to  retain  the  docu- 
ments in  his  possession  until  his  predecessor. 
Captain  Beparti,  should  arrive,  who  was  hourly 
expected  from  the  next  post. 

At  two  o'clock  the  captain  arrived.  The  let- 
ter and  its  accompanying  documents  wore  then 
offered  again,  and  received  in  due  form,  and  the 
chevalier  and  his  officers  retired  with  them  into  a 
private  apartment,  where  the  captain,  who  under- 
stood a  little  English,  officiated  as  translator. 
The  translation  being  finished,  Washington  was 
requested  to  walk  in  and  bring  his  translator  Van 
Braam,  with  him,  to  peruse  and  correct  it,  which 
he  did. 

In  this  letter,  Dinwiddie  complained  of  the  in- 
trusion of  French  forces  into  the  Ohio  country, 
erecting  forts  and  making  settlements  in  the  wes- 
tern parts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  so  notori- 
ously known  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  He  inquired  by  whose  authority 
and  instructions  the  French  Gommander-.general 
had  marched  this  force  from  Canada,  and  made 
this  invasion;  intimating  that  his  own  action 
would  be  regulated  by  the  answer  he  should  re- 
ceive, and  the  tenor  of  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  honored.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
quired of  the  commandant  his  peaceable,  depar^ 
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tare,  and  that  he  woald  forbear  to  prosecate  a 
parpoBe  ^  so  interruptive  of  the  harmonj  and  good 
understanding  which  His  Majesty  was  desirous  to 
continue   and  cultivate    with    the  most   catholic 

king." 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  related  to  the 
youthful  envoy,  **  I  persuade  myself  you  will  i-e- 
ceive  and  entertain  Major  Wasliington  with  the 
candor  and  politeness  natural  to  your  nation,  and 
it  will  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  you  can 
return  him  with  an  answer  suitable  to  my  wishes 
for  a  long  and  lasting  peace  between  us." 

The  two  following  days  were  consumed  in 
councils  of  the  chevalier  and  his  ofBcers  over  the 
letter  and  the  necessaiy  reply.  Washington  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  mean  time  in  observing  and 
taking  notes  of  the  plan,  dimensions,  and  strength 
of  the  fort,  and  of  everything  about  it.  He  gave 
orders  to  his  people,  also,  to  take  an  exact  ao- 
count  of  the  canoes  in  readiness,  and  others  in  the 
process  of  construction,  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  down  the  river  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

As  the  weather  continued  stormy,  with  much 
snow,  and  thei  horses  were  daily  losing  strength, 
he  sent  them  down,  unladen,  to  Venango,  to  await 
his  return  by  water.  In  the  mean  time,  he  dis- 
covered that  busy  intrigues  were  going  on  to  in- 
duce the  half-king  and  the  other  sachems  to  aban- 
don him,  and  renounce  all  friendship  with  the 
English.  Upon  learning  this,  he  urged  the  chie& 
to  deliver  up  their  ^speech-belts"  immediately, 
M  they  had  promised,  thereby  shaking  off  all  de- 
pdndence   upon  the  '  French.     They  accordingly 
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pressed  for  an  audience  that  very  evening.  A 
private  one  was  at  length  granted  them  by  the 
commander,  in  presence  of  one  or  two  of  his  offi* 
eers.  The  half-king  reported  the  result  of  it  to 
Washincctou.  The  venerable  but  astute  chevalier 
cautiously  evaded  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered 
wampum ;  made  many  professions  of  love  and 
friendship,  and  said  he  wished  to  live  in  peace  and 
trade  amicably  with  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in 
proof  of  which  he  would  send  down  some  goods 
immediately  for  them  to  Logstown. 

As  Washington  understood,  privately,  that  an 
officer  was  to  acpompany  the  man  employed  to 
convey  these  goods,  he  suspected  that  the  real  de- 
sign was  to  arrest  and  bring  off  all  straggling 
English  traders  they  might  meet  with.  What 
strengthened  this  opinion  was  a  frank  avowal 
which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  chevalier, 
that  he  had  orders  to  capture  every  British  sul)- 
ject  who  should  attempt  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio 
or  its  waters. 

Captain  Reparti,  also,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  what  had  been  done  with  two  Pennsylva- 
nia traders,  who  had  been  taken  'with  all  their 
goods,  informed  him  that  they  had  l)een  sent  to 
Canada,  but  had  since  returned  home.  He  had 
stated,  furthermore,  that  during  the  time  he  held 
command,  a  white  boy  had  been  carried  captive 
past  the  fort  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  with 
them,  also,  two  or  three  white  men*s  scalps. 

All  these  circumstances  showed  him  the  mis* 
chief  that  was  brewing  in  these  parts,  and  the 
treachery  and  violence  that  pervaded  the  frontier« 
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and  made  him  the  more  solicitous  to  accomplish 
his  mission  successfully,  and  conduct  his  little  band 
in  safety  out  of  a  wily  neighborhood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  Pierre  delivered  to  Washington  his  sealed  re- 
ply to  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddle.  The 
purport  of  previous  conversations  with  the  chev- 
alier, and  the  whole  complexion  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier,  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  that  reply. 

The  business  pf  his  mission  being  accomplished, 
Washington  prepared  on  the  15th  to  return  by 
water  to  Venango ;  but  a  secret  influence  was  at 
work  which  retarded  every  movement. 

**The  commandant,"  writes  he,  "ordered  a 
plentiful  store  of  liquor  and  provisions  to  be  pat 
on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting 
every  artifice  which  he  could  invent  to  set  our 
Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent  their  go- 
ing until  after  our  departure  —  presents,  rewards, 
and  everything  which  could  be  suggested  by  him 
or  his  officers.  I  cannot  say  that  ever  in  my  life 
I  suffered  so  much  anxiety  as  I  did  in  this  affair. 
I  saw  that  every  stratagem  which  the  most  fruit- 
ful brain  could  invent  was  practiced  to  win  the 
half-king  to  their  interest,  and  that  leaving  him 
there  was  giving  them  the  opportunity  they  aimed 
at.  I  went  to  the  half-king,  and  pressed  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  to  go ;  he  told  me  that  the 
commandant  would  not  discharge  him  until  the 
morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant  and 
desired  him  to  do  their  business,  and  complained 
to  him  of  ill  treatment ;  for,  keeping  them,  as  thej 
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were  a  part  of  my  oompany,  was  detaining  roe. 
This  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my 
joamey  as  mach  as  he  could.  He  protested  be 
did  not  keep  them,  but  was  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  their  stay ;  though  I  soon  found  it  out  He 
had  promised  them  a  present  of  guns  if  they 
would  wait  until  the  morning.  As  I  was  very 
much  pressed  by  the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for 
them,  I  consented,  on  the  promise  that  nothiug 
should  hinder  them  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning  (16th)  the  French,  in  fulfill* 
ment  of  their  promise,  had  to  give  the  present  of 
guns.  They  then  endeavored  to  detain  the  sa- 
chems with  liquor,  which  at  any  other  time  might 
have  prevailed,  but  Washington  reminded  the 
half-king  that  his  royal  word  was  pledged  to  de- 
part, and  urged  it  upon  him  so  closely  that  exer- 
ting  unwonted  resolution  and  self-denial,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  liquor  and  embarked. 

It  was  rough  and  laborious  navigation.  French 
Creek  was  swollen  and  turbulent,  and  full  of 
floating  ice.  The  frail  canoes  were  several  times 
in  danger  of  being  staved  to  pieces  against  rocks* 
Often  the  voyagers  had  to  leap  out  and  remain 
in  the  water  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  drawing  the 
canoes  over  shoals,  and  at  one  place  to  carry  them 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  a  neck  of  land,  the 
river  being  completely  dammed  by  ice.  It  was 
not  until  the  22d  that  they  reached  Venango. 

Here  Washington  was  obliged,  most  unwil- 
lingly, to  part  company  with  the  sachems.  White 
Thunder  had  hurt  himself  and  was  ill  and  unable 
to  walk,  and  the  others  determined  to  remain  at 
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Yenaogo  for  a  day  or  two  and  convey  him  down 
the  river  in  a  canoe.  There  was  danger  that  the 
smooth-tongued  and  convivial  Joncaire  would 
avail  himself  of  the  interval  to  ply  the  poor  mon- 
archs  of  the  woods  with  flattery  and  liquor. 
Washington  endeavored  to  put  the  worthy  half- 
king  on  his  guard,  knowing  that  he  had  once  be- 
fore shown  himself  but  little  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  bottle.  The  saehem,  however, 
desired  him  not  to  be  concerned;  he  knew  the 
French  too  well  for  anything  to  engage  him  in 
their  favor ;  nothing  should  shake  his  faith  to  his 
English  brothers;  and  it  will  be  found  that  ia 
these  assurances  he  was  sincere. 
• 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Betarn  from  Venango.  —  A  Tramp  on  Foot. — Murdering 
Town. — ^The -Indian  Oaide.— Treacherj. — An  Anxious 
Night-^Perilt  on  the  Alleghaaj  River. —Queen  Aliqnippa.- 
—  The  old  Watch-coat —Betum  aeioaa  the  Blae  Ridge. 

{N  the  25th  of  December,  Washington 
and  his  little  party  set  out  by  land 
from  Venango  on  tjieir  route  homeward. 
They  had  a  long  winter's  journey  before  them, 
throngh  a  wilderness  beset  with  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties. The  pack-horses,  laden  with  tents,  bag- 
gage, and  provisions,  were  completely  jaded ;  it 
was  feared  they  would  give  out.  Washington 
dismounted,  gave  up  his  saddle-horse  to  aid  in 
transporting  the  baggage,  and  requested  his  com- 
panions to  do  the  8ame«  None  but  the  drivers 
remained  in  the  saddle.  He  now  equipped  him- 
self in  an  Indian  hunting-dress,  and  with  Van 
Braam,  Gist,  and  John  Davidson,  the  Indian  in- 
terpreter, proceeded  on  foot 

The  cold  increased.  There  was  deep  snow 
that  froze  as  it  fell.  The  horses  grew  less  and 
less  capable  of  travelling.  For  three  days  they 
toiled  on  slowly  and  wearily.  Washington  was 
impatient  to  accomplish  his  journey,  and  make 
his  report  to  the  governor ;  he  determined,  there- 
fore, to  hasten  some  distance  in  advance  of  the 
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portj,  and  then  strike  for  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio 
by  Uie  nearest  coarse  directly  throogh  the  woods. 
He  accordingly  put  the  cavalcade  under  the  com- 
mand of  Van  Braam,  and  famished  bim  with 
money  for  expenses;  then  dTsencnmbering  him* 
self  of  all  superfluous  clothing,  bnekling  himself 
up  in  a  watch-coat,  strapping  his  pack  on  his 
shoulders,  containing  his  papers  and  provisions, 
and  taking  gun  in  hand,  he  lef%  the  horses  to 
flounder  on,  and  struck  manfully  ahead,  accompa- 
nied only  by  Mr.  Gist,  who  had  equipped  himself 
in  like  manner* 

At  night  they  lit  a  fire,  and  ^  camped  "  by  it 
in  the  woods.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ihey  were  again  on  foot,  and  pressed  forward 
until  they  stmck  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver 
Creek,  at  a  place  bearing  the  sinister  name  of 
Murdering  Town-— probably  the  scene  of  some 
Indian  massacre. 

Here  Washington,  in  planning  his  route,  had 
intended  to  leave  the  regular  path,  and  strike 
through  the  woods  for  Shannopins  Town,  two  or 
three  miles  above  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Alleghany  River  on 
the  ice. 

At  Murdering  Town  he  fonnd  a  party  of  In- 
dians, who  appeared  to  have  known  of  his  coming, 
and  to  have  been  waiting  for  him.  One  of  them 
accosted  Mr.  Gist,  and  expressed  great  joy  at 
seeing  him.  The  wary  woodsman  regarded  him 
narrowly,  and  thought  he  had  seen  him  at  Jon- 
caire^s.  If  so,  he  and  his  comrades  were  in  the 
French  interest,  and  their  lying  in  wait  boded  no 
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good.  The  Indian  was  very  curious  in  his  in 
quiries  as  to  when  they  had  left  Venango ;  how 
they  came  to  be  travelling  on  foot ;  where  they 
had  left  their  horses,  and  when  it  was  probable 
the  latter  would  reach  this  place.  All  these 
questions  increased  the  dbtrust  of  Gist,  and  ren- 
dered him  extremely  cautious  in  reply. 

The  route  hence  to  Shannopins  Town  lay 
through  a  trackless  wild,  of  which  the  travellers 
knew  nothing ;  after  some  consultation,  therefore, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  engage  one  of  the  In- 
dians as  a  guide.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  alacrity,  took  Washington's  pack  upon  his 
back,  and  led  the  way  by  what  he  said  was  the 
most  direct  course.  After  travelling  briskly  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  Washington  became  f&tigued, 
and  his  feet  were  chafed ;  he  thought,  too,  they 
were  taking  a  direction  too  much  to  the  north* 
east;  he  came  to  a  halt,  therefore, and  determined 
to  light  a  fire,  make  a  shelter  of  the  bark  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  encamp  there  for  the  night 
The  Indian  demurred ;  he  offered,  as  Washington 
was  fatigued,  to  carry  his  gun,  but  the  latter  was 
too  wary  to  part  with  his  weapon.  The  Indian 
now  grew  churlish.  There  were  Ottawa  Indians 
in  the  woods,  he  said,  who  might  be  attracted  by 
their  fire,  and  surprise  and  scalp  them ;  he  urged, 
therefore,  that  they  should  continue  on :  he  would 
take  them  to  his  cabin,  where  they  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  Gist's  suspicions  increased,  but  he  said 
nothing.  Washington's  also  were  awakened.  They 
proceeded  some  distance  further :  the  guide  paused 
and  listened.     He  had  heard,  he  said,  the  report 
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of  a  gan  toward  the  north ;  it  mast  le  from  his 
cabin ;  he  aocordingly  turned  his  steps  in  that 
direction. 

Washington  began  to  appiiehend  an  ambuscade 
of  savages.  He  knew  the  hostility  of  many  of 
them  to  the  English,  and  what  a  desirable  trophy 
was  the  scalp  of  a  white  man.  The  Indian  still 
kept  on  toward  the  north ;  he  pretended  to  hear 
two  whoops  —  they  were  from  his  cabin  —  it 
could  not  be  far  off. 

They  went  on  two  miles  further,  when  Wash- 
ington signified  his  determination  to  encamp  at 
the  first  water  they  should  find.  The  guide 
said  nothing,  but  kept  doggedly  on.  After  a  little 
while  they  arrived  at  an  opening  in  the  woods, 
and  emerging  from  the  deep  shadows  in  which 
they  had  been  travelling,  found  themselves  in  a 
dear  meadow,  rendered  still  more  light  by  the 
glare  of  the  snow  upon  the  ground.  Scarcely 
had  they  emerged  when  the  Indian,  who  was  about 
fifteen  paces  ahead,  suddenly  turned,  leveled  his 
gun,  and  fired.  Washington  was  startled  for  an 
instant,  but,  feeling  that  he  was  not  wounded,  de« 
manded'  qnickly  of  Mr.  Gist  if  he  was  shot. 
The  latter  answered  in  the  negative.  The  Indian 
in  the  mean  time  had  run  forward,  and  screened 
himself  behind  a  large  white  oak,  where  he  was 
reloading  his  gun.  They  overtook  and  seized 
him.  Gist  would  have  put  him  to  death  on  the 
spot,  but  Washington  humanely  prevented  him. 
They  permitted  him  to  finish  the  loading  of  his 
gun ;  but,  after  he  had  put  in  the  ball,  took  the 
weapon  from  him,  and  let  him  see  that  he  was 
under  guard. 
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Arriying  at  a  small  stream  they  ordered  the 
Indian  to  make  a  fire,  and  took  turns  to  watch 
over  the  guns.  While  he  was  thus  oecupied. 
Gist,  a  veteran  woodsman,  and  accustomed  to 
hold  the  life  of  an  Indian  rather  cheap,  was  some- 
what incommoded  by  the  scruples  of  his  youthful 
commander,  which  might  enable  the  savage  to 
carry  out  some  scheme  of  treachery.  He  observed 
to  Washington  that,  since  he  would  not  sufifer  the 
Indian  to  be  killed,  they  must  manage  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way,  and  then  decamp  with  all  speed, 
and  travel  all  night  to  leave  this  perfidious 
neighborhood  behind  them ;  but  first  it  was  neces- 
sary to  blind  the  guide  as<  to  their  intentions.' 
He  accordingly  addressed  him  in  a  friendly  tone* 
and  adverting  to  the  late  circumstance,  pretended 
to  suppose  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  fired  his 
gan  merely  as  a  signal.  The  Indian,  whether 
deceived  or  not,  readily  chimed  in  with  the  ex- 
planation. He  said  he  now  knew  the  way  to  his 
cabin,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.  ''Well 
then,"  replied  Gist,  "  you  can  go  home,  and  as 
we  are  tired  we  will  remain  here  for  the  nighti 
and  follow  your  track  at  daylight.  In  the  mean 
time  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  yoa 
must  give  us  some  meat  in  the  morning." 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  designs 
of  the  savage,  he  was  evidently  glad  to  get  off. 
Gist  followed  him  cautiously  for  a  distance,  and 
listened  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away ;  returning  then  to  Washington,  they  pro- 
ceeded about  half  a  mile,  made  another  fire,  set 
their  compass  and  fixed  their  oouise  by  the  light 
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of  it,  then  leaving  it  baming,  pushed  forward,  and 
travelled  as  fast  as  possible  all  night,  so  as  to  gain 
a  fair  start  should  any  one  pursue  them  at  day- 
light Continuing  on  the  next  day,  they  never 
reUxed  their  speed  until  ni^tfall,  when  they  aiv 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River,  about 
two  miles  above  Shannopins  Town. 

Washington  had  expected  to  find  the  river 
frozen  complete  over ;  it  was  so  only  for  about 
fifty  yards  from  each  shore,  while  great  quantities 
of  broken  ice  were  driving  down  the  main 
channeL  Trusting  that  he  had  out-travelled  pux^ 
suit,  he  encamped  on  the  border  of  the  river ; 
still  it  was  an  anxious  night,  and  he  was  up  at 
daybreak  to  devise  some  means  of  reaching  the 
opposite  bank.  No  other  mode  presented  itself 
than  by  a  raft,  and  to  construct  this  they  had  but 
one  poor  hatchet  With  this  they  set  resolutely  to 
work  and  labored  all  day,  bnt^the  sun  went  dowa 
before  their  raft  was  finished.  Theylauncfaed  it, . 
however,  and  getting  on  board,  endeavored  to 
propel  it  across  with  setting  poles.  Before  they 
were  half  way  over  the  raft  became  jammed  be* 
tween  cakes  of  ice,  and  they  were  in  imminent 
•peril.  Washington  planted  his  pole  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stream,  and  leaned  against  it  with  all  his 
might,  to'  stay  the  raft  until  the  ice  should  pass 
by.  The  rapid  current  forced  the  ice  against  the 
pole  with  such  violence  that  he  was  jerked  into 
the  water,  where  it  was  at  least  ten  feet  deep, 
and  only  saved  himself  from  being  swept  away 
and  drowned  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft 
logs. 
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It  was  novr  impossible,  with  all  their  exertions, 
to  get  to  either  shore  ;  abandoning  the  raft,  therfr* 
fore,  they  got  upon  an  island,  near  which  they 
were  drifting.  Here  they  passed  the  oight  ex- 
posed to  intense  cold,  by  which  the  hands  and  feet 
of  Mr*  Gist  were  frozen.  In  the  morning  they 
found  the  drift  ice  wedged  so  closely '  togetlier, 
that  they  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  island  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  before  niglit 
were  in  oomfortable  quarters  at  the  house  of 
Frazier,  the  Indian  trader,  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek  on  the  Monongahela. 

Here  they  learned  from  a  wf^r  party  of  Indians 
that  a  band  of  Ottawas,  a  tribe  in  the  interest  of 
the  French,  had  massacred  a  whole  family  of 
whites  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Great  Kanawha  Biver. 

At  Frazier's  they  were  detained  two  or  three 
days,  endeaToring  to  procure  horses*  In  this  in- 
terval Washington  ^ad  again  occasion  to  exercise 
Indian  diplomacy.  About  three  miles  distant,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny  River,  dwelt  a 
female  saohem,  Queen  Aliquippa,  as  the  English 
called  her,  whose  sovereign  cliguity  had  been  ag« 
grieved,  that  the  party,  on  their  way  to  the  Ohio^ 
had  passed  near  her  royal  wigwam  without  paying 
their  respects  to  her. 

Aware  of  the  importance,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, of  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Indians, 
Washington  availed  himself  of  the  interruption 
of  his  jouniey,  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  this 
native  princess.  Whatever  anger  she  may  have 
felt  at  past  neglect,  it  was  readily  appeased  by  a 
present  of  his  old  watch-coat ;  and  her  good  graces 
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were  completely  secured  by  a  bottle  of  ram,  which, 
he  iotimates,  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  her  majesty. 

Leaving  Frazier's  on  the  Ist  of  January,  they 
arrived  on  the  2d  at  Gist's  residence,  sixteen  miles 
from  the  Monongahela.  Here  they  separated, 
and  Washington,  having  purchased  a  horse,  con- 
tinued his  homeward  course,  passing  horses  laden 
with  materials  and  stores  for  the  fort  at  the  Fork 
of  the  Ohio,  and  families  going  out  to  settle  thercr 

Having  crossed  the  Blue  Bidge  and  stopped 
one  day  at  Belvoir  to  rest,  he  reached  Williams- 
burg on  the  16th  of  January,  where  he  delivered 
to  Grovernor  Dinwiddie  the  letter  of  the  French 
commandant,  and  made  him  a  full  report  of  the 
events  of  his  mission* 

We  have  been  minute  in  our  account  of  this 
expedition,  as  it  was  an  early  test  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  talents  and  characteristics 
of  Washington* 

The  prudence,  sagacity,  resdution,  firmness, 
and  self-devotion  manifested  by  him  throughout; 
his  admirable  tact  and  self-possession  in  treating 
with  fickle  savages  and  crafty  white  men ;  the 
soldier's  eye  with  which  he  had  noticed  the  com- 
manding and  defensible  points  of  the  country, 
and  everything  that  would  bear  upon  military 
operation^;  and  the  hardihood  with  which  he 
had  acquitted  himself  during  a  wintry  tramp 
through  the  wilderness,  through  constant  storms 
of  rain  and  snow,  often  sleeping  on  the  ground 
without  a  tent  in  the  open  air,  and  in  danger 
from  treacherous  foes,  —  all  pointed  him  out,  not 
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merely  to  the  govenkor,  but  to  the  public  At  large, 
M  one  eminently  Dtted,  notwithsiaiiding  hia  youth, 
fi>r  importsnt  trusts,  involving  civil  as  well  aa 
military  duties.  It  is  an  expedition  that  may  be 
oooaidered  the  foandation  of  hia  fortunes.  From 
that  moment  he  was  the  rising  hope  of  Virginia 
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[HE  reply  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Pierre 
was  snch  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  that  ooarteous  but  wary  oomman- 
der.  He  should  traosmit,  he  said,  the  letter  of 
Governor  Dinwiddie  to  his  general,  the  Marqnis 
du  Quesne,  ^  to  whom,**  observed  he,  ^*  it  better 
belongs  than  to  me  to  set  forth  the  evidence  and 
reality  of  the  rights  of  the  lcing«  my  master,  upon 
the  lands  sitaated  along  the  river  Ohio,  and  to 
contest  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  thereto.  His  answer  shall  be  a  law  to 
me.  •  •  •  »  As  to  the  summons  you  send 
me  to  retire,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to 
obey  it.  Whatever  may  be  your  instructions,  I 
am  here  by  virtue  of  the  orders  of  my  general ; 
and  I  entreat  you,  sir,  not  to  doubt  one  moment 
but  that  I  am  determined  to  conform  myself  to 
them  with  all  the  exactness  and  resolution  which 
can  be  expected  from  the  best  officer."    •     •    v 
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^  I  made  it  my  particular  care,"  adds  he,  *^  to 
receive  Mr.  Washington  with  a  distinction  suit- 
able to  your  dignity,  as  well  as  his  own  quality 
and  great  merit.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will 
do  me  this  justice  before  you,  sir,  and  that  he 
will  signify  to  you,  in  the  manner  I  do  myself, 
the  profound  respect  with  which  I  am,  sir,"  etc^ 

This  soldier-like  and  punctilious  letter  of  the 
chevalier  was  considered  evasive,  and  only  in- 
tended to  gain  time.  The  information  given  by 
Washington  of  what  he  had  observed  on  the, 
fimitier  oonvinoed  Governor  Diawiddie  and  his 
council  that  the  French  were  preparing  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  in  the  spring,  and  take  military 
possession  of  the  country.  Washington's  journal 
was  printed  and  widely  promulgated  throughout 
the  colonies  and  England,  and  awakened  the  na- 
tion to  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  prompt  measures  to  antidpate  the 
French  movements. 

Captain  Trent  was  dispatched  to  the  frontier, 
commissioned  to  raise  a  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  march  with  all  speed  to  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio, 
and  finish  as  soon  as  possible  the  fort  commenced 
there  by  the  Ohio  Company.  He  was  enjoined 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  but  to  capture  or 
destroy  whoever  should  oppose  the  construction 
of  the  works,  or  disturb  the  settlements.  The 
choice  of  Captain  Trent  for  this  service,  not* 
withstanding  his  late  inefficient  expedition,  was 
probably  owing  to  his  being  brother-in-law  to 
Greoige  Croghan,  who  had  grown  to  be  quite  a 
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personage  of  conseqoence  on  the  frontier,  where 
he  had  an  establishment  or  trading-house,  and 
was  supposed  to  ha^e  great  influence  among  the 
western  tribes,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
persuade  many  of  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet. 

Washington  was  empowered  to  raise  a  com* 
pany  of  like  force  at  Alexandria;  to  procure 
and  forward  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  pro- 
jected fort  at  the  Fork,  and  ultimately  to  hare 
command  of  both  companies.  When  on  the 
frontier  he  was  to  take  counsel  of  George  Crog- 
han  and  Andrew  Montour  the  interpreter,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  they  being  es- 
teemed perfect  oracles  in  that  department. 

Grovemor  Dinwiddie  in  the  mean  time  called 
upon  the  governors  of  the  other  proTinoes  to 
make  ccmimon  cause  against  the  foe ;  he  endeay* 
ored,  also,  to  effect  alliances  with  the  Indian 
trib€»  of  the  south,  the  CSatawbas  and  Cherokees, 
by  way  of  counterbalancing  the  Chippewas  and 
Ottawas,  who  were  devoted  to  the  French. 

The  colonies,  however,  felt  as  yet  too  much 
like  isolated  territories ;  the  spirit  of  union  was 
wanting.  Some  pleaded  a  want  of  military 
funds ;  some  questioned  the  justice  of  the  cause ; 
some  declined  taking  any  hostile  step  that  might 
involve  them  in  a  war,  unless  they  should  have 
direct  orders  from  the  crown. 

Dinwiddie  convened  the  House  of  Burgesses 
to  devise^  measures  for  the  public  security.  Here 
his  high  idea  of  prerogative  and  of  gubernatorial 
dignity  met  with  a  grievous  countercheck  from 
the  dawning  spirit  of  independence.     High  as 
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were  the  powers  vested  in  the  colonial  goyem* 
ment  of  Virginia,  of  which,  though  but  lieuten?* 
ant-goTemor,  he  had  the  actual  control;  thej 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  power  inherent  in 
the  people,  growing  out  of  their  situation  and 
circumstances,  and  acting  through  their  represen* 
tatives. 

There  was  no  turbulent  factious  opposition  to 
government  in  Virginia ;  no  *^  fierce  democrat,** 
the  rank  growth  of  crowded  cities,  and  a  ferment* 
ing  populace ;  but  there  was  the  independence 
of  men,  living  apart  in  patriarchal  style  oa  their 
own  rural  domains;  surrounded  by  their  families^ 
dependents  and  slaves,  among  whom  their  will 
was  law,— ' and  there  was  the  individuality  in 
character  and  action  of  men  prone  to  nurture 
peculiar  notions  and  habits  of  thinking,  in  the 
thoughtful  solitariness  of  country  life. 

When  Dinwiddle  propounded  his  scheme  of 
operations  on  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  burgesses 
had  the  hardihood  to  doubt  the  claims  of  the  king 
to  the  disputed  territory ;  a  doubt  which  the  gov- 
ernor reprobated  as  savoring  strongly  of  a  most 
disloyal  French  spirit;  he  fired,  as  he  says,  at 
the  thou^t  ^^  that  an  English  legislature  should 
presume  to  doubt  the  right  of  His  Majesty  to  the 
interior  parts  of  this  continent,  the  back  part  of 
his  dominions ! " 

Others  demurred  to  any  grant  of  means  for 
military  purposes  which  might  be  construed  into 
an  act  of  hostility.  To  meet  this  scruple  it  was 
suggested  that  the  grant  might  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  all  setUeis 
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on  the  waters  of  the  MiarisrippL  And  under 
this  specioas  plea  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
gradgmgiy  Toted ;  but  even  this  moderate  sum 
was  not  put  at  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
governor.  A  oommittee  was  appointed  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer  as  to  its  appropriation. 

This  precaution  Dinwiddie  considered  an  in* 
suiting  invasion  of  the  right  he  possessed  as  gov- 
ernor to  control  the  purse  as  well  as  the  swoid  ; 
and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  AssemUy,  as 
deeply  tinctured  with  a  republican  way  of  think* 
ing,  imd  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  ^  which  he  feared  would  render 
them-  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  brought  to 
orderP 

Ways  and^  means  being  provided,  Grovemor 
Dinwiddie  augmented  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
enlisted  to  three  hundred,  divided  into  ux  com* 
panics.  The  command  of  the  whole,  as  before, 
was  offered  to  Washington,  but  he  shrank  from 
it,  as  a  charge  too  great  for  his  youth  and  inez* 
perience.  It  was  given,  therefore,  to  G>loBel 
Joshua  Fry,  an  English  gentleman  of  worth*  and 
education,  and  Washington  was  made  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 

The  recruiting,  at  first,  went  on  slowly.  Those 
who  offered  to  enlist,  says  Washin^^ton,  were  for 
the  most  part  loose,  idle  persons  without  house  or 
home,  some  without  shoes  or  stockings,' some 
shirtless,  and  many  without  coat  or  waistcoat. 

He  waa  young  in  the  recruiting  service,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  such  is  generally  the 
Bluff  of  which  armies  are  mad6.     In  this  countrji 
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r,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  enlist 
the  active  yeomanry  by  holding  out  merely  the 
pay  of  a  soldier.  The  means  of  subsistence  are 
too  easily  obtained  by  the  industrious,  for  them 
to  give  up  home  and  personal  independence  for  a 
mere  daily  support  Some  may  be  tempted  by  a 
loTe  of  adventure;  but  in  general,  they  require 
some  prospect  of  ultimate  advantage  that  may 
^  better  their  condition." 

Governor  Dinwiddie  became  sensUde  of  this, 
and  resorted  to  an  expedient  rising  out  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  adopted,  and  always  with  efficacy. 
He  proclaimed  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  en- 
gage in  this  expedition ;  one  thousand  to  be  laid 
off  contiguous  to  the  fort  on  the  Fork,  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  This  was  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  sons  of  fEirmers,  who  readily  enlisted  in  the 
hope  of  having,  at  the  end  of  a  short  campaign, 
a  snug  hxm  of  their  own  in  this  land  of  promise. 

It  >waB  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get  officers 
than  soldiers.  Very  few  of  those  appointed 
made  their  appearance ;  one  of  the  captains  had 
been  promoted ;  two  declined ;  Washmgton  found 
himself  left,  almost  alone,  to  manage  a  number 
of  self-willed,  undisciplined  recruits.  Happily  he 
had  with  him,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  that  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  his  old  ^^  mas- 
ter of  fence,"  and  travelling  interpreter. 

In  his  emergency  he  forthwith  nominated  him 
captain,  and  wrote  to  the  governor  to  confirm 
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the  appointment,  representing  him  as  the  oldest 
lieutenant  and  an  experienced  officer. 

On  the  2d  of  April  Washington  set  off  from 
Alexandria  for  the  new  tort,  at  the  Fork  of  the 
Ohio.  He  had  but  two  companies  with  him, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men : 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  to  follow 
under  Colonel  Fry  with  the  artillery,  which  was 
to  be  conveyed  up  the  Potomac.  While  on  the 
march  he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Gap- 
tain  Adam  Stephen,  an  officer  destined  to  serve 
with  him  at  distant  periods  of  his  military  ca- 
reer. 

At  Winchester  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
conveyances  by  gentle 'means,  and  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  avail  himself  of  the  militia  law  of 
Virginia,  and  impress  horses  and  wagons  for 
service  ;  giving  the  owners  orders  on  government 
for  their  appraised  value.  Even  then,  out  of  a 
great  number  impressed,  he  obtained  but  ten, 
after  waiting  a  week ;  these,  too,  were  grudgingly 
furnished  by  fiirmers  with  their  worst  horses,  so 
that  in  steep  and  difficult  passes  they  were  in- 
competent to  the  draught,  and  the  soldiers  had 
continually  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels. 

Thus  tenderly  fitted  out,  Washington  and  his 
little  force  made  their  way  toilfiiUy  across  the 
mountains,  having  to  prepare  the  roads  as  they 
went  for  the  transportation  of  the  cannon,  which 
were  to  follow  on  with  the  other  division  under 
Colonel  Fry.  They  cheered  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  that  this  hard  work  would  cease  when 
they  should  arrive  at  the  company's  trading-post 

VOL.   !.  *< 
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and  rtoteJtmiM  at  Wills*  Oeek,  wbere  Capt^ 
Trent  WM  to  hsTe  pM^horses  io  reitdiness,  with 
whidt  tbej  mi^t  make  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
light  stages.     Before  arriTing  there    they  were 
■(artled  by  a  mmor  that  TreDt  and  all  .Us  mea 
b«d  been  captured  by  the  French.     With  regard 
to  Trent,  the  news  soon  proyiid  to  be  £dge,  for 
dwy  fennd  him  at  Wills'  Creek  on  the  20th  of 
April.     With  regard  to  his  men  there  was  still 
an  Diicertain^.     He  had  recently  left  them  at 
the  Fork  of  die  Ohio,  bo^y  at  work  on  the  fort, 
onder  the  command  of  his  Ifentenant,  Fnixier, 
late  Indian  bader  and  gnnemith,  bat  now  a  pro- 
vindal  officer.     If  the  men  had  been  taqitnred,  it 
matt  have  been  since  the  captain's  departure. 
Washington  was  eager  to  press  forward  and  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  bat  it  was  impossible.     Trent,  in- 
effioHit  as  nsnal,  had  fitiled  to  proride  pwjkhorses. 
It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Windtester,  sixty  miles 
distant,  for  baggage  wagons,  and  await  thor  ar- 
rival.    All  uncertain^  as  to  the  fote  of  the  men, 
however,  was  bronght  to  a  dose  by  tfadr  arrival, 
on  the  85th,  condncted  by  an  ensign,  and  bring- 
ing with  them  thur  working  implements.     The 
Frendi  might  well  boast  that  they  had  again 
been  too  quick  for  the  English.     Captain  Contre- 
t  officer,  had   embarked  about  a 
witii  fietd^ieces,  in  a  fleet  of  sixty 
hree  hundred  canoes,  dropped  down 
1  Venango,  and  suddenly  made  his 
^re  the  fort,  on  whidi  the  men 
and  which  was  not  half  completed, 
ing  up  his  men,  and  planting  his 
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artillerj,  he  sQmmoned  the  fort  to  snireDder,  al- 
lowing one  hour  for  a  written  reply. 

What  was  to  be  done !  The  whole  garrison  did 
not  exceed  fifty  men.  Captain  Trent  was  absent 
at  Wills'  Creek  ;  Frazior,  his  lieutenant,  was  at 
his  own  residence  at  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant. There  was  no  officer  to  reply  but  a  young 
ensign  of  the  name  of  Ward.  In  liis  perplexity 
he  turned  for  council  to  Tanacharisson,  the  half- 
king,  who  was  present  in  the  fort.  The  chief 
advised  the  ensign  to  plead  ^insufficiency  of  rank 
and  powers,  and  crave  delay  until  the  arrival  of 
his  superior  officer.  The  ensign  repaired  to  the 
French  camp  to  offer  this  excuse  in  person,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  half-king.  They  were 
courteously  received,  but  Contrecoeur  was  inflex- 
ible. There  must  be  instant  surrender,  or  he 
would  take  forcible  possession.  All  that  the  en- 
sign could  obtain  was  permission  to  depart  with 
his  men,  taking  with  them  their  working  tools. 
The  capitulation  ended.  Contrecoeur,  with  true 
French  gayety,  invited  the  ensign  to  sup  with 
him ;  treated  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
wished  him  a  pleasant  journey,  as  he  set  off  the 
next  morning  with  his  men  laden  with  their 
working  tools. 

Such  was  the  ensign's  story.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  two  Indian  warriors,  sent  by  the  half- 
king  to  ascertain  where  the  detachment  was, 
what  was  its  strength,  and  when  it  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  Ohio.  They  bore  a  speech  from 
that  sachem  to  Washington,  and  another,  with  a 
belt  of  wampum  for  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
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In  these  he  plighted  his  steadfast  faith  to  the 
English,  and  claimed  assistance  from  his  brothers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  these  warriors  Washington  forwarded 
on  with  the  speech  and  wampum  to  Governor 
Diuwiddie.  The  other  he  prevailed  on  to  return 
to  the  half-king,  bearing  a  speech  from  liim,  ad- 
dressed to  tiie  ^  Sachems,  warriors  of  the  Six 
United  Nations,  Shannoahs  and  Delawares,  our 
friends  and  brethren."  In  this  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  on  the  advance  with  a  part  of  the 
army,  to  clear  the  road  for  a  greater  force  com- 
ing with  guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions;  and 
he  invited  the  half-king  and  another  sachem  to 
meet  him  on  the  road  as  soon  as  possible  to  hold 
a  council. 

In  fact,  his  situation  was  arduous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Regarding  .  the  conduct  of  the  French  in 
the  recent  occurrence  an  overt  act  of  war,  he 
found  himself  thrown  with  a  handful  of  raw  re- 
cruits far  on  a  hostile  frontier,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  with  an  enemy  at  hand  greatly  su- 
perior in  number  and  discipline;  provided  with 
artillery,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  within 
reach  of  constant  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Beside  the  French  that  had  come  from  Venango, 
he  had  received  credible  accounts  of  another 
party  ascending  the  Ohio;  and  of  six  hundred 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas  marching  down  Scioto 
Creek  to  join  the  hostile  camp.  Still,  notwith- 
standing the  accumulating  danger,  it  would  not 
do  to  fall  back,  nor  show  signs  of  apprehension. 
His  Indian  allies  in  such  case  might  desert  him. 
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The  soldierj,  too,  might  grow  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied. He  was  already  annoyed  by  Captain 
Trent's  men,  who,  having  enlisted  as  volanteers, 
considered  themselves  exempt  from  the  rigor  of 
martial  law;  and  by  their  example  of  loose  and 
refractory  conduct,  threatened  to  destroy  the  sub- 
ordination of  his  own  troops. 

In  this  dilemma  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  Ohio 
Company  store-house,  at  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
Creek ;  fortify  themselves  there,  and  wait  for  re- 
inforcements. Here  they  might  keep  up  a  vig- 
ilant watch  upon  the  enemy,  and  get  notice  of  any 
hostile  movement  in  time  lor  defense,  or  retreat ; 
and  should  they  be  reinforced  sufficiently  to  en- 
able them  to  attack  the  fort,  they  could  easily 
drop  down  the  river  with  their  artillery. 

With  these  alternatives  in  view,  Washington 
detached  sixiy  men  in  advance  to  make  a  road ; 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Gk>vemor  Dinwid- 
die  for  mortars  and  grenadoes,  and  cannon  of 
heavy  metal. 

Awar^  that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was 
in  session,  and  that  the  Maryland  Assembly  would 
also  meet  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he  wrote 
dilrectly  to  the  governors  of  those  provinces,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
French,  and  with  his  perilous  situation  ;  and  en- 
deavoring to  rouse  them  to  cooperation  in  the 
common  cause.  We  will  here  note  in  advance 
that  his  letter  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  bill  was  about  to  be  passed 
making    appropriations    for   the   service  of  the 
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king ;  but  it  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  Assembly  and  the  gov- 
ernor as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  money  should 
be  raised ;  and  so  no  assistance  was  furnished  to 
Washington  from  that  quarter*  The  youthful 
commander  had  here  a  foretaste,  in  these  his  in- 
cipient campaigns,  of  the  perils  and  perplexities 
which  awaited  him  from  enemies  in  the  field,  and 
lax  friends  in  legislative  councils  in  the  grander 
operations  of  his  future  years.  Before  setting  off 
for  Bedstone  Creek,  he  discharged  Trent's  refrao- 
tory  men  from  his  detachment,  ordering  them  to 
await  Colonel  Fry's  commands ;  they,  however, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  volunteers  from  the  back- 
woods, dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
both  Captain  Trent  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  were 
severely  censured  for  being  absent  from  their 
post  at  the  time  of  the  French  summons. 
"  Trent's  behavior,"  said  Washington,  in  a  letter 
to  Grovernor  Diuwiddie,  "has  been  very  tardy, 
and  has  convinced  the  world  of  what  they  before 
suspected  —  his  great  timidity.  Lieutenant  Fi*a- 
zier,  though  not  altogether  blameless,  is  much 
more  excusable,  for  he  would  not  accept  of  the 
commission  until  he  had  a  promise  from  his  cap- 
tain that  he  should  not  reside  at  the  fort,  nor 
visit  it  above  once  a  week,  or  as  he  saw  neces- 
sity." In  fiftct,  Washington  subsequently  recom- 
mended Frazier  for  the  office  of  adjutant. 
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March  to  the  Little  Meadows. — Romors  from  the  Ohio.— 
Correspondence  from  the  Banks  of  the  Youghioghenj. — At- 
tempt to  descend  that  River.  — Alarming  Reports.  —  Scout- 
ing Parties.  —  Periloas  Situation  of  the  Camp.  —  Gist  and 
La  Force.  —  Message  from  the  Half-king.  —  French  Tracks. 
^-The  Jamonville  Skirmish.  —  Treatment  of  La  Force. — 
Position  at  the  Great  Meadows.  —  Belligerent  Feelings  of  a 
Toung  Soldier. 

|N  the  29  th  of  April  Washington  set  out 
from  Wills*  Creek  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  soon  over* 
tooi^  those  sent  in  advance  to  work  the  road; 
they  had  made  but  little,  progress.  It  was  a 
difficult  task  to  break  a  road  through  the  wilder- 
ness sufficient  for  the  artillery  coming  on  with 
Colonel's  Fry's  division.  All  hands  were  now  set 
to  work,  but  with  all  their  labor  they  could  not  ac- 
complish more  than  four  miles  a  day.  They  were 
toiling  through  Savage  Mountain  and  that  dreary 
forest  region  beyond  it,  since  bearing  the  sinister 
name  of  "  The  Shades  of  Death."  On  the  9  th  of 
May  they  were  not  further  than  twenty  miles  from 
Wills'  Creek,  at  a  place  called  the  Little  Meadows. 
Every  day  came  gloomy  accounts  from  the 
Ohio ;  brought  chiefly  by  traders,  who,  with  pack* 
horses  bearing  their  effiscts,  were  retreating  to  the 
moie  settled  parts  of  the  country.     Some  exag- 
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gerated  the  number  of  the  French,  as  if  strongly 
reinforced.  All  represented  them  as  diligently 
at  work  constructing  a  fort.  By  their  account 
Washington  perceived  the  French  had  chosen  the 
very  place  which  he  bad  noted  in  his  journal  as 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

One  of  the  traders  gave  information  concerning 
La  Force,  the  French  emissary  who  had  beset 
Washington  when  on  his  mission  to  the  frontier, 
and  acted,  as  he  thought,  the  part  of  a  spy.  He 
had  been  at  Gist's  new  settlement  beyond  Laurel 
Hill,  and  was  prowling  about  the  country  with 
four  soldiers  at  his  heels  on  a  pretended  hunt 
after  deserters.  Washington  suspected  him  to  be 
on  a  reconnoitering  expedition. 

It  was  reported,  moreover,  that  the  French 
were  lavishing  presents  on  the  Indians  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  to  draw  them  to  their 
standard.  Among  all  these  flying  reports  and 
alarms  Washington  was  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  half-king  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  fifty  warriors. 

After  infinite  toil  through  swamps  and  forests, 
and  over  rugged  mountains,  the  detachment  ar- 
rived at  the  Youghiogheny  River,  where  they 
were  detained  some  days  constructing  a  bridge  to 
cross  it. 

This  gave  Washington  leisure  to  correspond 
with  Governor  Dinwiddie,  concerning  matters 
which  had  deeply  annoyed  him.  By  an  ill-judged 
economy  of  the  Virginia  government  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture,  its  provincial  oflScers  received  less 
pay  than  that  allowed  in  the  regular  army.     It  is 
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true  the  regular  officers  were  obliged  to  furnish 
their  own  table,  but  their  superior  pay  enabled 
them  to  do  it  luxuriously ;  whereas  the  provin- 
cials were  obliged  to  do  hard  duty  on  salt  provis- 
ions and  water.  The  provincial  officers  resented 
this  inferiority  of  pay  as  an  indignity,  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  prevented  them  from  throw- 
ing up  their  commissions  but  unwUlingness  to 
recede  before  approaching  danger. 

Washington  shared  deeply  this  feeling.  "  Let 
him  serve  voluntarily,  and  he  would  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  life  devote  his  services  to  the 
expedition  —  but  to  be  slaving  through  woods, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  for  the  shadow  of  pay  —  ** 
writes  he,  "  I  would  rather  toil  like  a  day  laborer 
for  a  maintenance,  if  i*educed  to  the  necessity, 
than  serve  on  such  ignoble  terms."  Parity  of 
pay  was  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  service. 

Other  instances  of  false  economy  were  pointed 
out  by  him,  forming  so  many  drags  upon  the  ex- 
pedition that  he  quite  despaired  of  success.  ^  Be 
the  consequence  what  it  will,  however,"  adds  he, 
*<  I  am  determined  not  to  leave  the  regiment,  but 
to  be  among  the  last  men  that  leave  the  Ohio ; 
even  if  I  serve  as  a  private  volunteer,  which  I 
greatly  prefer  to  the  establishment  we  are  upon. 
•  .  •  •  I  have  a  constitution  hardy  enough  to 
encounter  and  undergo  the  most  severe  trials,  and 
I  flatter  myself  resolution  to  face  what  any  man 
dares,  as  shall  be  proved  when  it  comes  to  the 
test." 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Colonel  Fairfax  ^- 
^ For  my  own  part»"  writes  he,  "it  is  a  matter 
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were  the  powers  vested  in  the  coioiiial  goTem* 
ment  of  Virginia,  of  which,  though  but  lieuten« 
ant-governor,  he  had  the  actual  control ;  thejr 
were  connterbalanced  by  the  power  inherent  in 
the  people,  growing  out  of  their  situation  and 
circumstfuicea,  and  acting  through  their  represen- 
tatives. 

There  was  no  turbulent  factious  opposition  to 
government  in  Virginia ;  no  "  fierce  democracy," 
the  rank  growth  of  crowded  cities,  and  a  ferment- 
ing populace ;  but  there  was  the  independence 
of  men,  living  apart  in  patriarchal  style  aa  their 
own  rural  domaios;  surrounded  by  their  families^ 
dependents  and  slaves,  among  whom  their  will 
was  law,-*- and  there  was  the  individuality  in 
character  and  action  of  men  prone  to  nurture 
peculiar  notions  and  habits  of  thinking,  in  the 
thoughtful  solitariness  of  country  life. 

When  Dinwiddle  {H'opounded  his  sdieme  of 
operations  on  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  burgesses 
had  the  hardihood  to  doubt  the  claims  of  the  king 
to  the  diluted  territory ;  a  doubt  which  the  gov- 
ernor reprobated  as  savoring  strongly  of  a  most 
disloyal  French  spirit;  he  fired,  as  he  says,  at 
the  thought  ^  that  an  English  legislature  ^ould 
presume  to  doubt  the  right  of  His  Majesty  to  the 
interior  parts  of  this  continent,  the  back  part  of 
his  dominions ! " 

Others  demurred  to  any  grant  of  means  for 
military  purposes  which  might  be  construed  into 
an  act  of  hostility.  To  meet  this  scruple  it  was 
suggested  that  the  grant  might  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  all  settleni 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Missisflippi.  And  onder 
this  specious  plea  ten  thonsaDd  pounds  were 
gmdgingiy  Toted ;  but  even  this  moderate  sum 
was  not  put  at  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
governor.  A  committee  was  appointed  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer  as  to  its  appropriation. 

This  precaution  Dinwiddie  considered  an  in- 
sulting invasion  of  the  right  he  possessed  as  gov- 
ernor to  control  the  purse  as  weU  as  the  sword ; 
and  he  complained  bitterlj  of  the  Assembly,  as 
deeply  tinctured  with  a  republican  waj  of  think* 
ing,  and  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  «<  which  he  feared  would  render 
them-  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  bro/ught  to 
order.** 

WsLjB  and^  means  being  provided,  Governor 
Dinwiddie  augm^ited  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
enlisted  to  three  hundred,  divided  into  six  oom« 
panies.  The  command  of  the  whole,  as  before, 
was  offered  to  Washington,  but  he  shrank  from 
it,  as  a  charge  too  great  for  his  jouth  and  inex- 
perience. It  was  given,  therefore,  to  Cok»el 
Joshua  Fry,  an  English  gentleman  of  wortband 
education,  and  Washington  was  made  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 

The  recruiting,  at  first,  went  on  slowly.  Those 
who  offered  to  enhst,  says  Washinf^ton,  were  for 
the  most  part  loose,  idle  persons  without  house  or 
home,  some  without  shoes  or  stockings,  some 
shirtless,  and  many  without  coat  or  waistcoat. 

He  was  young  in  the  recruiting  service,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  such  is  generally  the 
Bluff  of  which  armies  are  mad^.     In  this  country, 
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were  the  powers  vested  in  the  oolonial  gorem* 
ment  of  Virginia,  of  which,  though  but  lieuten« 
ant-governor,  he  had  the  actual  control ;  thejr 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  power  inherent  in 
the  people,  growing  out  of  their  situation  and 
circumstances,  and  acting  through  their  represen- 
tatives. 

There  was  no  turbulent  factious  opposition  to 
government  in  Virginia  ;  no  *^  fierce  democracy," 
the  ranic  growth  of  crowded  cities,  and  a  ferment- 
ing populace;  but  there  was  the  independence 
of  men,  living  apart  in  patriarchal  style  aa  their 
own  rural  domains ;  surrounded  by  their  families^ 
dependents  and  slaves,  among  whom  their  will 
was  law,  •— and  there  was  the  individuality  in 
character  and  action  of  men  prone  to  nurture 
peculiar  notions  and  habits  of  thinking,  in  the 
thoughtful  solitariness  of  country  life. 

When  Dinwiddle  propounded  his  sdieme  of 
operations  on  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  burgesses 
had  the  hardihood  to  doubt  the  claims  of  the  king 
to  the  disputed  territory ;  a  doubt  which  the  gov- 
ernor reprobated  as  savoring  strongly  of  a  most 
disloyal  French  spirit;  he  fired,  as  he  says,  at 
the  thought  ^^  that  an  English  legislature  should 
presume  to  doubt  the  right  of  His  Majesty  to  the 
interior  parts  of  this  continent,  the  bsM^  part  of 
his  dominions ! " 

Others  demurred  to  any  grant  of  means  for 
military  purposes  which  might  be  construed  into 
an  act  of  hostility.  To  nieet  this  scruple  it  was 
suggested  that  the  grant  might  be  made  £[>r  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  all  settleni 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Misrismppi.  And  onder 
this  specious  plea  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
gnidgmgiy  Toted ;  but  even  this  moderate  sum 
was  not  put  at  the  absolute  disposition  of  the 
governor.  A  committee  was  appointed  with 
whom  he  was  to  confer  as  to  its  appropriation. 

This  precaution  Dinwiddie  considered  an  in- 
sulting invasion  of  the  right  he  possessed  as  gov- 
ernor to  control  the  purse  as  weU  as  the  sword  ; 
and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  AssembLj,  as 
deeply  tinctured  with  a  republican  way  of  think* 
ing,  luid  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  ^  which  he  feared  would  render 
them-  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  brought  to 
order** 

Ways  and^  means  being  provided,  Governor 
Dinwiddie  augmented  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
enlisted  to  three  hundred,  divided  into  six  oom« 
panies.  The  command  of  the  whole,  as  before, 
was  offered  to  Washington,  but  he  shrank  from 
it,  as  a  charge  too  great  for  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience. It  was  given,  therefore,  to  Cok»el 
Joshua  Fry,  an  English  gentleman  of  wortband 
education,  and  Washington  was  made  second  in 
command,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL 

The  recruiting,  at  first,  went  on  slowly.  Those 
who  offered  to  enlist,  says  Washinf^ton,  were  for 
the  most  part  loose,  idle  persons  without  house  or 
home,  some  without  shoes  or  stockings,  some 
shirtless,  and  many  without  coat  or  waistcoat. 

He  waa  young  in  the  recruiting  service,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  such  is  generally  the 
Bluff  of  which  armies  are  mad^.     In  this  country. 
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espedallj,  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  enlist 
the  active  yeomanry  by  holding  out  merely  the 
pay  of  a  soldier.  The  means  of  sabsistence  are 
too  easily  obtained  by  the  industrious,  for  them 
to  give  up  home  and  personal  independence  for  a 
mere  daily  support  Some  may  be  tempted  by  a 
love  of  adventure;  but  in  general,  they  requiro 
some  prospect  of  ultimate  advantage  that  may 
^^  better  their  condition." 

Governor  Dinwiddle  became  sensible  of  this, 
and  resorted  to  an  expedient  rising  out  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  which  has  since 
been  frequently  adopted,  and  always  with  efficacy. 
He  proclaimed  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  Blver,  to  be  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  should  en- 
gage in  this  expedition  ;  one  thousand  to  be  laid 
gS  contiguous  to  the  fort  on  the  Fork,  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  This  was  a  tempting  bait  to 
the  sons  of  formers,  who  readily  enlisted  in  the 
hope  of  having,  at  the  end  of  a  short  campaign, 
a  snug  form  of  their  own  in  this  land  of  promise. 

It  <  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get  officers 
than  soldiers.  Very  few  of  those  appointed 
made  their  appearance ;  one  of  the  captains  had 
been  promoted ;  two  declined ;  Washmgton  found 
himself  left,  almost  alone,  to  manage  a  number 
of  self-willed,  undisciplined  recruits.  HappUy  he 
had  with  him,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  that  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  his  old  <'  mas- 
ter of  fence,"  and  travelling  interpreter. 

In  his  emergency  he  forthwith  nominated  him 
eaptaiui  and  wrote  to  the  governor  to  confirm 
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the  appointment,  representing  him  as  the  oldest 
lieutenant  and  an  experienced  officer. 

On  the  2d  of  April  Washington  set  off  from 
Alexandria  for  the  new  fort,  at  the  Fork  of  the 
Ohio.  He  had  but  two  companies  with  him, 
amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  : 
the  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  to  follow 
under  Colonel  Fry  with  the  artillery,  which  was 
to  be  conveyed  up  the  Potomac  While  on  the 
march  he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Adam  Stephen,  an  officer  destined  to  serve 
with  him  at  distant  periods  of  his  military  ca- 
reer. 

At  Winchester  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
conveyances  by  gentle '  means,  and  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  avail  himself  of  the  mQitia  law  of 
Virginia,  and  impress  horses  and  wagons  for 
service ;  giving  the  owners  orders  on  government 
for  their  appraised  value.  Even  then,  out  of  a 
great  number  impressed,  he  obtained  but  ten, 
after  waiting  a  week ;  these,  too,  were  grudgingly 
furnished  by  fiirmers  with  their  worst  horses,  so 
that  in  steep  and  difficult  passes  they  were  in- 
competent to  the  draught,  and  the  soldiers  had 
continually  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheels. 

Thus  slenderly  fitted  out,  Washington  and  his 
little  force  made  their  way  toilfuUy  across  the 
mountains,  having  to  prepare  the  roads  as  they 
went  for  the  transportation  of  the  cannon,  which 
were  to  follow  on  with  the  other  division  under 
Colonel  Fry.  They  cheered  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  that  this  hard  work  would  cease  when 
they  should  arrive  at  the  company's  trading-post 
VOL.  r.  *^ 
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.Tbe  half-king  joined  heartily  in  this  opinion ; 
indeed,  had  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  been  in  his 
hands,  neither  diplomacy  nor  anything  else  would 
have  been  of  avail.  ^^They  came  with  hostile 
intentions,"  he  said ;  **  they  had  bad  hearts,  and 
if  his  English  brothers  were  so  foolish  as  to  let 
them  go,  he  would  never  aid  in  taking  anotiier 
Frenchman." 

The  prisoners  were  acoordingly  conducted  to 
the  camp  at  the  Great  Meadows,  and  sent  on  the 
following  day  (29th),  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Croveruor  Dinwiddie,  then  at  Winchester.  Wash- 
ington had  treated  them  with  great  courtesy ;  had 
furnished  Drouillon  and  La  Force  with  clothing 
from  his  own  scanty  stock,  and,  at  their  request, 
given  them  letters  to  the  governor,  bespeaking  for 
them  ^*the  respect  and  favor  due  to  their  charac- 
ter and  personal  merit." 

A  sense  of  duty,  however,  obliged  him,  in  his 
general  dispatch,  to  put  the  governor  on  his  guard 
against *La  Force.  "I  really  think,  if  released, 
he  would  do  more  to  our. disservice  than  fifty  other 
men,  as  he  is  a  person  whose  active  spirit  leads 
him  into  all  parties,  and  has  brought  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  country.  Add  to 
this  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongue, 
and  great  influence  with  the  Indians." 

After  the  departure  of  the  prisoners,  he  wrote 
again  respecting  them  :  "  I  have  still  stronger 
presumption,  indeed  almost  confirmation,  that  they 
were  sent  as  spies,  and  were  ordered  to  wait  near 
us,  till  they  were  fully  informed  of  our  intentions, 
situation,    and   strength,  and    were    to   have    nc- 
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qaainted  their  oommander  therewith,  and  to  haire 
been  larking  here  for  reinforcements  before  they 
served  the  summons,  if  served  at  all. 

^'  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  endeavor  to  amuse 
you  with  many  smooth  stories,  as  they  did  me ; 
but  they  were  confuted  in  them  all,  and,  by  cir- 
cumstances too  plain  to  be  denied,  almost  made 
ashamed  of  their  assertions. 

^  I  have  heard  since  they  went  away,  they 
should  say  they  called  on  us  not  to  fire ;  but  that 
I  know  to  be  false,  for  I  was  the  first  man  that 
approached  them,  and  the  first  whom  they  saw, 
and  immediately  they  ran  to  their  arms,  and  fired 
briskly  till  they  were  defeated."  ...•<*!  fiuicy 
they  will  have  the  assurance  of  asking  the  priv- 
ileges due  to  an  embassy,  when  in  strict  justice 
they  ought  to  be  hanged  as  spies  of  the  worst 
sort." 

The  situation  of  Washington  was  now  ex- 
tremely perilous.  Gontreco&ur,  it  was  said,  had 
nearly  a  thousand  men  with  him  at  the  Ibrt,  be- 
sides Indian  allies ;  and  reinforcements  were  on 
the  way  to  join  him.  The  messengers  sent  by 
Jumonville,  previous  to  the  late  affair,  must 
have  apprised  him  of  the  weakness  of  the  encamp- 
ment on  the  Great  Meadows.  Washington  has- 
tened to  strengthen  it.  He  wrote  by  express  also 
to  Colonel  Fry,  who  lay  ill  at  Wills'  Creek,  urg- 
ing instcint  reinforcements ;  but  declaring  his  res- 
olution to  ^' fight  with  very  unequal  numbers 
rather  than  give  up  one  inch  of  what  he  had 
gained." 

The  half-king  was  full  of  fight     He  sent  the 

VOL.  I.  9^ 
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Bcalps  of  the  Frenchmen  slain  in  the  late  skir- 
mish, accompanied  by  black  wampnmi  and  hatchets, 
to  all  his  allies,  summoning  them  to  take  up  arms 
and  join  him  at  Redstone  Creek,  ^  for  their 
brothers,  the  English,  had  now  begun  in  earnest.'* 
It  is  said  he  would  even  have  sent  the  scalps  of 
the  prisoners  had  not  Washington  interfered.^ 
He  went  off  for  his  home,  promising  to  send  down 
the  river  for  all  the  Mingoes  and  Shawnees,  and  to 
be  back  at  the  camp  on  the  30th,  with  thirty  or 
forty  warriors,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
children.  To  assist  him  in  the  transportation  of 
his  people  and  their  effects  thirty  men  were  de- 
tached, and  twenty  horses. 

^  I  shall  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked," 
writes  Washington  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  on 
the  29th,  ^^and  by  unequal  numbers,  which  I 
must  withstand,  if  there  are  five  to  one,  for  I 
fear  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall  lose 
the  Indians  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  driven 
back.  Your  honor  may  depend  I  will  not  be 
surprised,  let  them  come  at  what  hour  they  will, 
and  this  is  as  much  as  I  can  promise  ;  but  my 
best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting  to  effect  more. 
I  doubt  not|  if  you  hear  I  am  beaten,  but  yoa 
will  hear  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  fighting  as  long  as  there  is  a  shadow  of 
hope." 

The  fact  is,  that  Washington  was  in  a  high 
state  of  military  excitement.  He  was  a  young 
soldier ;  had  been  for  the  first  time  in  action,  and 
been  successful.     The  letters  we  have  already 

1  Letter  from  Yirginia.    London  Mag,  1754. 
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qaofed  show,  in  some  degree,  the  ferror  of  his 
mind,  and  his  readiness  to  brave  the  worst ;  but 
a  short  letter,  written  to  one  of  his  brothers,  od 
the  dlst,  lays  open  the  recesses  of  his  heart 

"We  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked  by 
superior  force ;  bbt  if  they  forbear  but  one  day 
longer  we  shall  be  prepared  for  thera.  .  .  .  •  We 
have  already  got  intrenchments,  and  are  about  a 
palisade,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  finished  to-day. 
The  Mingoes  have  struck  the  French,  and,  I 
hope,  will  give  a  good  blow  before  they  have 
done.  I  expect  forty  od^  of  them  here  to-night, 
which,  with  our  fort,  and  some  reinforcements 
from  Colonel  Fry,  will  enable  us  to  exert  our 
noble  courage  widi  spirit*' 

Alluding  in  a  postscript  to  the  late  affair,  he 
adds :  "  I  fortunately  escaped  without  any  wound ; 
for  the  right  wing,  where  I  stood,  was  exposed  to, 
and  received  all  the  enemy's  fire ;  and  it  was  the 
part  where  the  man  was  killed  and  the  rest 
wounded.  I  heard  the  huUeU  whistle  andy  believe  me, 
there  is  something  charming  in  the  sound." 

This  rodomontade,  as  Henry  Walpole  terms  it, 
reached  the  ears  of  Greorge  II.  "  He  would  not 
say  so,"  observed  the  king,  dryly,  "if  he  had 
been  used  to  hear  many."  ^ 

1  This  anecdote  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  anthoritj  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  gives  it  in  his  memoirs  of  George  IL, 
and  in  his  correspondence.  He  cites  the  rodomontade  as  con- 
tained in  the  express  dispatched  by  Washington,  whom  he 
pronounces  a  "  brave  braggart."  As  no  dispatch  of  Wash- 
\ngton  contains  any  rodomontade  of  the  kind,  as  it  is  quite 
^t  variance  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  character,  and  as 
Horace  Walpole  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  "  great  gossip 
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Washington  himself  thought  so  when  nuHre 
experienced  in  warfsire.  Being  asked,  manj 
years  afterwards,  whether  he  really  had  made 
such  a  speech  about  the  whistling  of  bullets, 
'^  If  I  said  so,"  replied  he  quietly,  ^^  it  was  when 
I  was  young."  ^  He  was,  indeed,  but  twenty-two 
years  old  when  he  said  it ;  it  was  just  after  his 
first  battle ;  he  was  flushed  with  success,  and  was 
writing  to  a  brother, 

dealer,"  apt  to  catch  np  kbj  idle  mmor  that  would  give  pi- 
qaancy  to  a  paragraph,  the  story  has  been  held  in  great  dJs- 
trust.  We  met  with  the  letter  recently,  however,  in  a  ooloflui 
of  the  London  Magazine  for  1754,  page  370,  into  which  it  mail 
have  found  its  way  not  long  after  it  was  written. 
^  Gordon,  HitL  Am,  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  903. 
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Scarcity  in  the  Camp.  —Death  of  Colonel  Fry. — PromotioiiB. 

—  Mackay  and  his  Independent  Company.  —  Major  MnsQ. 

—  IncKan  Ceremonials.  —  Public  Prayers  in  Camp.  -• 
Akurms.  —  Independence  of  an  Independent  Company.  — 
Aflbirs  at  the  Great  Meadows  — Desertion  of  the  Indian 
Allies.  —  Capitulation  of  Fort  Necessity.  —  Van  Braam  as 
an  Interpreter.  —  Indian  Plunderers.  ~  Return  to  Williams- 
burg.— Tote  of  Thanks  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  — Sub- 
sequent Fortunes  of  the  Half-king.  —  Comments  on  tha 
Affair  of  Jumonville  and  the  Conduct  of  Tan  Braam. 

[CARCITY  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp. 
Contracts  had  been  made  with  Greorge 
Croghan  for  floor,  of  which  he  had  large 
quantities  at  his  frontier  establishment;  for  he 
was  now  trading  with  the  army  as  well  as  with 
the  Indians.  None,  however,  made  its  appear- 
ance. There  was  mismanagement  in  th^  com* 
missariat.  At  one  time  the  troops  were  six  dajs 
without  flour :  and  even  then  had  only  a  casual 
supply  from  an  Ohio  trader.  In  this  time  of 
scarcity  the  half-king,  his  fellow  sachem,  Scaroo- 
yadi,  and  thirty  or  forty  warriors,  arrived,, bring- 
ing with  them  their  wives  and  children-^ so  many 
more  hungry  mouths  to  be  supplied.  Washing 
ton  wrote  urgently  to  Croghan  to  send  forward 
all  the  flour  he  could  furnish. 

News  came  of  the  death  of  Oolonel  Fry  aft 
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Wills'  Creek,  and  that  he  was  to  be  saoceeded  in 
command  of  the  expedition  by  Colonel  James  In- 
nes  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  actually  at  Win 
Chester  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  North  Caro- 
lina troops.  Wdtshington,  who  felt  the  increasing 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  experienced  officer,  who  had  served 
in  company  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  the 
siege  of  Carthagena.  The  colonel,  however,  never 
oame  to  the  camp,  nor  did  the  North  Carolina 
troops  render  any  service  in  the  campaign  —  the 
fortunes  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been  very 
diffi^rent 

By  the  death  of  Fry,  the  command  of  the 
regiment  devolved  on  Washington.  Finding  a 
blank  major's  commission  among  Fry's  papers,  he 
gave  it  to  Captain  Adam  Stephen,  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  i^irit.  As  there  would 
necessarily  be  other  changes,  he  wrote  to  Gover- 
nor Dinwiddle  in  behalf  of  Jacob  Van  Braam. 
^  He  has  acted  as  captain  ever  since  we  left  Alex- 
andria. He  is  an  experienced  officer,  and  worthy 
of  the  command  he  has  enjoyed." 

The  palisaded  fort  was  now  completed,  and 
was  named  Fort  Necessity,  from  the  pinching 
famine  that  had  prevailed  during  its.  construction. 
The  SQ^ty  force  in  camp  was  augmented  to  three 
hundred,  by  the  arrival  from  Wills'  Creek  of  the 
men  who  had  been  under  Colonel  Fry.  With 
them  oame  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  Dr.  James 
Craik,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  one  destined  to 
become  a  faithful  and  confidential  friend  of  Wash- 
ing^ton  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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A  letter  from  Governor  Dinwiddle  announoed« 
however,  that  Captain  Mackay  woald  soon  arrive 
with  an  independent  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  from  South  Carolina. 

The  title  of  independent  oompany  had  a  sound 
ominous  of  trouble.  Troops  of  the  kind,  raised 
in  the  colonies,  under  direction  of  the  governors, 
were  ptiid  by  the  Crown,  and  the  officers  had 
king's  commissions;  such,  doubtless,  had  Cap* 
tain  Mackay.  ^  I  should  have  been  particularly- 
obliged,"  writes  Washington  to  Governor  Dinwido 
die,  '^  if  you  had  declared  whether  he  was  under  my 
command,  or  independent  of  it.  I  hope  h6  will 
have  more  sense  tlian  to  insist  upon  any  unreasoiH 
able  distinction,  because  he  and  his  ol&eers  have 
commissions  from  His  Majesty.  Let  him  ooasidery 
though  we  are  greatly  inferior  in  respect  to  ad- 
vantages of  profit,  yet  we  have  the  same  spirit  to 
serve  our  gracious  king  as  they  have,  and  are 
as  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  our 
country*8  good.  And  here,  once  more,  and  for 
the  last  time,  I  must  say,  that  it  will  be  a  drcum- 
stanoe  which  will  act  upon  some  officers  of  thia 
regiment,  above  all  measure^  to  be  obliged  to 
serve  upon  such  different  terms,  when  their  liveSy 
their  fortunes,  and  their  operations  are  equally, 
and,  I  dare  say,  as  effectually  exposed  as  those  of 
others,  who  are  happy  enough  to  have  the  king'fl 
commission." 

On  the  9th  arrived  Washington's  early  in- 
structor in  military  tactics.  Adjutant  Muse,  re- 
cently appointed  a  major  in  the  regiment.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Montour,  the  Indian  intelv 
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proter,  now  a  provinciAl  captain,  and  bioaght 
with  him  nine  swivels,  and  a  small  supply  of 
powder  and  ball.  Fifty  or  sixty  horses  were 
forthwith  sent  to  Wills'  Creek,  to  bring  on  far-> 
ther  supplies,  and  Mr.  Gist  was  urged  to  hasten 
forward  the  artillery. 

Major  Muse  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  a  belt 
of  wampum  and  a  speech,  from  Grovemor  Din* 
widdie  to  the  half-king;  with  medals  for  the 
-ehiefs,  and  goods  for  presents  among  the  friendly 
Indians,  a  measure  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Washington.  They  were  distributed  with  that 
grand  ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  red  man«  The 
ehiefs  assembled,  painted  and  decorated  in  all 
their  savage  finery ;  Washington  wore  a  medal 
sent  him  by  the  governor  for  such  occasions. 
The  wampum  and  speech  having  been  deliveredy 
he  advanced,  and  with  all  due  solemnity  deco* 
fated  the  chiefs  and  warriors  with  the  medals, 
which  they  were  to  wear  in  remembrance  of  their 
fkther  the  king  of  England. 

Among  the  warriors  thus  decorated  was  a  son 
of  Queen  Aliquippa,  the  savage  princess  whose 
good  graces  Washington  had  secured  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  by  the  present  of  an  old  watch-coat, 
and  whose  friendship  was  important,  her  town 
being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  French  f  jrt* 
She  had  requested  that  her  son  might  be  admitted 
into  the  war  councils  of  the  camp,  and  receive  an 
English  name.  The  name  of  Fairfax  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  him,  in  the  customary  Indian 
form ;  the  half-king  being  desirous  of  Ht®  distino- 
tion,  received   the  name   of    Diowiddio.      The 
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Mehems  retamed  the  compliment  in  kind,  bj 
giving  Washington  the  name  of  Connotaacarios  $ 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  explained* 

William  Fairfax,  Washington's  paternal  ad* 
riser,  had  recently  counseled  him  by  letter,  to 
)mve  public,  prayers  in  his  camp ;  especially  when 
there  were  Indian  families  there ;  this  was  accord- 
ingly done  at  the  encampment  in  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, and  it  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  least 
strikii^  pictures  presented  in  this  wild  campaign 
**  the  youthAil  commander,  presiding  with  calm 
seriousness  over  a  motley  assemblage  of  half- 
equipped  soldiery,  leathem-^lad  hunters  and 
woodsmen,  and  painted  savages  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  uniting  them  all  in  solemn  de- 
votion by  his  own  example  and  demeanor. 

On  the  10th  there  was  agitation  in  the  camp. 
Sconts  hurried  in  with  word,  as  Washington  un- 
derstood them,  that  a  party  of  ninety  Frenchmen 
were  approaching.  He  instantly  ordered  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  his  best  men  ;  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  leaving  Major  Muse  with  the 
rest,  to  man  the  fort  and  mount  the  swivels,  sal- 
lied forth  ^  in  the  full  hope  "  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Grovemor  Dinwiddle,  *^  of  procuring  him 
another  present  of  Fren&  prisoners." 

It  was  another  effervescence  of  his  3roathfiil 
military  ardor,  and  doomed  to  disappointment 
The  report  of  the  sconts  had  been  either  exi^« 
gornted  or  misunderstood.  The  ninety  French- 
men in  military  array  dwindled  down  into  nine 
French  deserters. 

According  to  their  aooount^  the  ibrt  at  the  Fork 
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was  completed,  and  named  Doquesne,  in  honor 
of  the  Gk>vernor  of  Canada.  It  was  proof  agunst 
all  attack,  excepting  with  bombs,  on  the  land 
side.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred, 
but  two  hundred  more  were  hourly  expected, 
and  nine  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  .fortnight 

Washington's  suspicions  with  respect  to  La 
Force's  party  were  justified  by  the  report  of 
these  deserters ;  they  bad  been  sent  out  as  spies, 
and  were  to  show  the  summons  if  discovered  or 
overpowered.  The  French  commander,  they 
added,  had  been  blamed  for  sending  out  so  small 
a  parly. 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Mackay  arrived, 
with  his  independent  company  of  South  Caroli- 
nians. The  cross-purposes  which  Washington  had 
apprehended,  soon  manifested  themselves.  The 
captain  was  civil  and  weU  disposed,  but  fnU  of 
Honualities  and  points  of  etiquette.  Holding  a 
0ommission  direct  from  the  king,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  acknowledge  a  provincial  officer 
as  his  superior.  He  encamped  separately,  kept 
septate  guards,  would  not  agree  Uiat  Washing- 
ton should  assign  an^^  rallying  place  for  his  men 
in  case  of  alarm,  and  objected  to  receive  firom 
him  the  parole  and  couiftersign,  though  necessary 
for  their  common  safety. 

Washington  conducted  himself  with  drcnm- 
spection,  avoiding  everything  that  might  call  up 
a  question  of  command,  and  reas<xiing  calmly 
whenever  such  question  occurred ;  but  he  urged 
the  governor  by  letter,  to  prescribe  their  relative 
lank  and  authority.     ^  He  thinks  yon  have  not 
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A  power  to  give  oommissions  that  will  commADid 
him.  If  80, 1  can  very  confideatly  say  that  his 
ahaenoe  would  tend  to  ^e  public  advantage.'' 

On  the  11th  of  June,  Washington  resumed 
the  laborious  march  for  Bedstone  Creek.  As 
Ca|>tain  Mackay  could  not  oblige  his  men  to 
work  on  the  road  unless  they  were  allowed  a 
shilling  sterling  a  day,  and  as  Washington  did 
not  choose  to'  pay  this,  nor  to  suffer  th^n  to 
inarch  at  their  ease  while  his  own  £suthful  sol- 
diers were  laboriously  employed,  he  left  the 
captain  and  his  independent  company  as  a  guard 
at  Fort  Necessity,  and  undertook  to  complete  the 
military  road  with  his  own  men. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  Virginia  troops  toiled 
forward  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  moun* 
tains,  working  on  the  road  as  they  went  Scouts 
were  sent  out  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  sur- 
prise. While  on  the  march  he  was  continually 
beset  by  sachems,  with  their  tedious  ceremonials 
and  speeches,  all  to  very  little  purpose.  Some 
of  these  chiefs  were  secretly  in  the  French  in- 
terest ;  few  rendered  any  r^  assistance,  and  all 
expected  presents. 

At  Gist's  establishment,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Fort  Necessity,  Washington  received  certain 
intelligence  that  ample  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Duquesne,  and  a  large  force  would 
instantly  be  detached  against  him.  Coming  to 
a  halt,  he  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments, 
calling  in  two  foraging  parties,  and  sending  word 
to  Captain  Mackay  to  join  him  with  all  speed* 
The  captain  and  his  company  airrived  in  the 
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evening ;  the  foraging  parties  the  next  morning. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  the  idea  of 
awaiting  the  enemy  at  this  place  was  nnani* 
moasly  abandoned. 

A  rapid  and  toilsome  retreat  ensaed.  There 
was  a  deficiency  of  horses.  Washington  gave  np 
his  own  to  aid  in  transporting  the  military  muni- 
tions, leaving  his  baggage  to  be  brought  on  by 
soldiers,  whom  he  paid  liberally.  The  other  offi* 
cers  followed  his  example.  The  weather  was 
sultry;  the  roads  were  rough;  provisions  were 
scanty,  and  the  men  dispirited  by  hunger.  The 
Yii^inian  soldiers  took  turns  to  drag  the  swivels, 
but  felt  almost  insulted  by  the  conduct  of  the 
South  Carolinians,  who,  piquing  themselves  upon 
their  assumed  privileges  as  <<  king's  soldiers," 
sauntered  along  at  tlieir  ease  ;  refusing  to  act  as 
pioneers,  or  participate  in  the  extra  labors  inci* 
dent  to  a  hurried  retreat. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  they  reached  the  Great 
Meadows.  Here  the  Virginians,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  vexation,  declared  they  would 
carry  the  baggage  and  drag  the  swivels  no  fur^ 
ther.  Contrary  to  his  original  intentions,  there- 
fore, Washington  determined  to  halt  here  for  the 
present,  and  fortify,  sending  off  expresses  to  hasten 
supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Wills'  Creek, 
where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  two  indepen- 
dent companies  from  New  York  were  by  this 
time  arrived. 

The  retreat  to  the  Great  Meadows  had  not 
been  in  the  least  too  precipitate.  Captain  de 
Yiiliers,  a  brother-in-law  of  Jumonville,  had  acta- 
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^XLj  Mdlied  forth  from  Fort  Duqnesiie  at  the  head 
of  upwftrds  of  five  hundred  French,  and  several 
hundred  Indians,  eager  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  relative.  Arriving  about  dawn  of  day  at 
Gist's  plantation,  he  surrounded  the  works  which 
Washington  had  hastily  thrown  up  there,  and 
fired  into  them.  Finding  them  deserted,  he  con- 
cluded that  those  of  whom  he  came  in  search  had 
made  good  their  retreat  to  the  settlements,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  pursue  them.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Fort  Duquesne,  when  a  de* 
serter  arrived,  who  gave  word  that  Washington 
had  come  to  a  halt  in  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
his  troops  were  in  a  starving  condition ;  for  his 
own  part,  he  added,  hearing  that  the  French  were 
coming,  he  had  deserted  to  them  to  escape  star* 
vation. 

De  Villiers  ordered  the  feUow  into  confine* 
ment;  to  be  rewarded  if  his  words  proved  true, 
otherwise  to  be  hanged.  He  then  pushed  for- 
ward for  the  Great  Meadows.^ 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  had  exerted 
himself  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  Fort  Necessity, 
nothing  of  which  had  been  done  bj  Captain 
Mackay  and  his  men,  while  encamped  there* 
The  fort  was  about  a  hundred  feet  square,  pro- 
tected by  trenches  and  palisades.  It  stood  on 
the  margin  of  a  small  stream,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Great  Meadows,  which  is  a  grassy  plain, 
perfectly  level,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of  a 
moderate  height,  and  at  that  place  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  wide.     Washington  asked  no 

^  Hazard's  RegUter  of  Pennt^hama^  yoL  ir.  p.  29. 
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asBiatance  from  the  South  Carolina  troops,  bat  set 
to  work  with  his  Virginians,  animating  them  by 
word  and  example ;  sharing  in  the  labor  of  fell- 
ing trees,  hewing  off  the  branches,  and  roll- 
ing up  the  trunks  to  form  a  breastwork. 

At  this  critical  juncture  he  was  deserted  hj 
his  Indian  allies.  Thej  were  disheartened  at  the 
scanty  preparations  for  defense  against  a  superior 
force,  and  offended  at  being  subjected  to  military 
command*  The  half-king  thought  he  had  not 
been  sufficiently  consulted,  and  that  his  advice 
had  not  been  sufficiently  followed ;  such,  at  least, 
were  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  subsequently 
gave  for  abandoning  the  youthifol  commander  on 
the  approach  of  danger.  The  true  reason  was  a 
desire  to  put  his  wife  and  children  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Most  of  his  warriors  followed  his  exam- 
ple ;  very  few,  and  those  probably  who  had  no 
families  at  risk,  remained  in  the  camp. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  while  Wash** 
ington  and  his  men  were  working  on  the  fort,  a 
sentinel  came  in  wounded  and  bleeding,  having 
been  fired  upon.  Scouts  brought  word  shortly 
afterwards  that  the  French  were  in  force,  about 
four  miles  off.  Washington  drew  up  his  men  on 
level  ground  outside  of  the  works,  to  await  their 
attack.  About  11  o'clock  there  was  a  firing  of 
musketry  from  among  trees  on  rising  ground,  but 
so  distant  as  to  do  no  harm ;  suspecting  this  to 
be  a  stratagem  designed  to  draw  his  men  into  the 
woods,  he  ordered  them  to  keep  quiet  and  re- 
frain from  firing  until  the  foe  should  show  them* 
selves,  and  draw  near. 
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The  firing  was  kept  up,  but  still  nnder  cover. 
He  now  fell  back  wiUi  his  men  into  the  trenches, 
ordering  them  to  fire  whenever  thej  could  get 
sight  of  an  enemy.  In  this  way  there  was  skir- 
mishing throughout  the  day ;  the  French  and  In- 
dians advancing  as  near  as  the  covert  of  the  woods 
would  permit,  which  in  the  nearest  place  was 
sixty  yarda,  but  never  into  open  sight.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  harassed 
and  jaded  troops  were  half  drowned  in  their 
trenches,  and  many  of  their  muskets  were  ren- 
dered unfit  for  use. 

About  eight  at  night  the  French  requested  a 
parley.  Washington  hesitated.  It  might  be  a 
stratagem  to  gain  admittance  for  a  spy  into  the 
fort.  The  request  was  repeated,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  treat  with 
them,  under  their  parole  for  his  safety.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Chevalier  de  Peyrouney,  engineer  of 
the  regiment,  and  the  only  one  who  could  speak 
French  correctly,  was  wounded  and  disabled. 
Washington  had  to  send,  therefore,  his  ancient 
swordsman  and  interpreter,  Jacob  Van  Braam. 
The  Captain  returned  twice  with  separate  terms, 
in  which  the  garrison  was  required  to  surrender ; 
both  were  rejected.  He  returned  a  third  time, 
with  written  articles  of  capitulation.  They  were 
in  French.  As  no  implements  for  writing  were 
at  hand,  Van  Braam  undertook  to  translate  them 
by  word  of  mouth.  A  candle  was  brought,  and 
held  close  to  the  paper  while  he  read.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents ;  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  light 
from  being  extinguished.     The  captain  rendered 
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the  ci4)ituIaiion,  article  by  article,  in  mongrel  Eng- 
lish, while  Washington  and  his  officers  stood  lis- 
tening, endeavoring  to  disentangle  the  meaning. 
One  article  stipulated  that  on  surrendering  the 
fort  they  should  leave  all  their  military  stores,  mu- 
nitions, and  artillery  in  possession  of  the  French. 
This  was  objected  to,  and  was  readily  modified. 

The  main  articles,  as  Washington  and  his  offi- 
cers understood  them,  were,  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  settlements  without  mo* 
lestation  from  French  or  Indians.  That  they 
should  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of 
war,  drums  beating  and  colors  fiying,  and  with 
all  their  effects  and  military  stores  excepting  the 
artillery,  which  should  be  destroyed.  That  they 
should  be  allowed  to  deposit  their  effects  in  some 
secret  place,  and  leave  a  guard  to  protect  them 
until  they  could  send  horses  to  bring  them  away  — - 
their  horses  having  been  nearly  all  killed  or  lost 
during  the  action.  That  they  should  give  their 
word  of  honor  not  to  attempt  any  buildings  or 
improvements  Qn  the  lands  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  for  the  space  of  a  year.  That  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  skirmish  of  Jumonville  should 
be  restored,  and  until  their  delivery  Captain  Van 
Braam  and  Captain  Stobo  should  remain  with 
the  French  as  hostages.^ 

The  next  morning  accordingly,  Washington  and 

1  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  flippant  notice  of  this  capitolation, 
says:  **  The  French  have  tied  up  the  handa  of  an  excellent 
fanfaron^  a  Major  Washington  whom  they  took  and  engaged 
not  to  serve  for  one  year.'*  ( Corre^poiM^nce,  y<d.  iii.  p.  79.) 
Walpole,  at  this  early  date,  seems  to  have  considered  Wash- 
ington a  perfect  fire-eater 
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his  men  marched  out  of  their  forlorn  fortress  with 
the  honors  of  war,  bearing  with  them  their  regi* 
mental  colors,  but  leaving  behind  a  large  flag, 
too  cumbrous  to  be  transported.  Scarcely  had 
they  begun  their  march,  however,  when,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  they  were  be- 
set by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  allies  to  the 
French,  who  began  plundering  the  baggage,  mid 
committing  other  irregularities.  Seeing  that  the 
French  did  not,  or  could  not,  prevent  them,  and 
thai  all  the  baggage  which  could  not  be  trans- 
ported on  the  shoulders  of  his  troops  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  these  savages,  Washington  or- 
dered it  to  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  artillery, 
gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores*  All  this 
detained  him  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  set  out 
on  his  melancholy  march.  He  had  not  proceeded 
above  a  mile  when  two  or  three  of  the  wounded 
men  were  reported  to  be  missing.  He  imme- 
diately detached  a  few  men  back  in  quest  of 
them,  and  continued  on  until  three  miles  from 
Fort  Necessity,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  was  rejoined  by  the  stragglers. 
'  In  this  affair,  out  of  the  Virginia  regiment, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  five  men,  officers 
included,  twelve  had  been  killed,,  and  forty-three 
wounded.  The  number  killed  and  wounded  in 
Captain  Macka/s  company  is  not  known.  The 
loss  of  the  French  and  Indians  is  supposed  to 
have  been  much  greater. 

In  the  following  days'  march  the  troops  seemed 
jaded  and  disheartened;  they  were  encumbered 
and  delayed  by  the  woimded;  provisions  wen 

VOT.    T.  10 
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scanty,  and  they  had  eeventj  weary  miles  to  ao- 
complish  before  they  could  meet  with  supplies. 
Washington,  however,  encouraged  them  by  his 
own  steadfast  and  cheerful  demeanor,  and  by 
sharing  all  their  toils  and  privations;  and  at 
length  oondncted  them  in  safety  to  Wills'  Creek, 
where  they  found  ample  provisions  in  the  military 
magazines.  Leaving  them  here  to  recover  their 
strength,  he  proceeded  with  Captain  Mackay  to 
Williamsburg,  to  make  his  military  report  to  the 
governor. 

A  coipj  of  the  capitulation  was  subsequently 
laid  before  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
with  explanations.  Notwithstanding  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of 
Washington  and  his  officers  was  properly  appre- 
ciated, and  they  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
their  bravery,  and  gallant  defense  of  their  coun- 
try. Three  hundred  pistoles  (nearly  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars)  also  were  voted  to  be  distributed 
among  the  privates  who  had  been  in  action. 

From  the  vote  of  thanks,  two  officers  were  ex- 
cepted ;  Major  Muse,  who  was  charged  with  cow- 
ardice, and  Washington's  unfortunate  master  of 
fence  and  blundering  interpreter,  Jacob  Van 
Braam,  who  was  accused  of  treachery,  in  pur- 
posely misinterpreting  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  will  anticipate 
dates  to  record  the  fortunes  of  the  half-king  after 
his  withdrawal  from  the  camp.  He  and  several 
of  bis  warriors,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
retreated  to  Aughquick,  in  the  back  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  where    George   Croghan  had  an 
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agency,  and  was  allowed  money  from  time  to 
time  for  the  maintenance  of  Indian  allies.  By 
the  by,  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  William  Fair* 
fax,  expressed  himself  much  disappointed  in 
Croghan  and  Montour,  who  proved,  he  said,  to 
be  great  pretenders,  and  by  vainly  boasting  of 
their  interest  with  the  Indians,  involved  the  coun- 
try in  great  calamity,  causing  dependence  to  be 
placed  were  there  was  none."  ^  For,  with  all 
their  boast,  they  never  could  induce  above  thirty 
fighting  men  to  join  the  camp,  and  not  more  than 
half  of  those  rendered  any  service. 

As  to  the  half-king,  he  expressed  himself  per- 
fectly disgusted  with  the  white  man's  mode  of 
warfare.  The  French,  he  said,  were  cowards; 
the  English,  fools.  Washington  was  a  good  man, 
but  wanted  experience :  he  would  not  take  advice 
of  the  Indians,  nnd  was  always  driving  them  to 
fight  according  to  his  own  notions.  For  this 
reason  he  (the  half-king)  had  carried  off  his  wife 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety. 

After  a  time  the  chieflain  fell  dangerously  ill, 
and  a  conjurer  or  '' medicine  man"  was  sum- 
moned to  inquire  into  the  cause  or  nature  of  his 
malady.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
French  had  bewitched  him,  in  revenge  for  the 
great  blow  he  had  struck  them  in  the  affair  of 
Jumonville ;  for  the  Indians  gave  him  the  whole 
credit  of  that  success,  he  having  seijit  round  the 
French  scalps  as  trophies.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
conjurer  all  the  friends  of  the  chieftain  con« 
curredy  and  on  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly 

*  Letter  to  W.  Fairfax,  Aug.  Uth,  1764. 
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afterwards,  Uiere  was  great  lamentation,  mingled 
with  threats  of  immediate  vengeance.  The  fore- 
going particulars  are  gathered  fi'om  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  John  Harris,  an  Indian  trader,  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  the 
half-king's  friend  and  fellow  sachem,  Monacatoo- 
cha,  otherwise  called  ScarooyadL  ^*I  humbly 
presume,"  concludes  John  Harris,  ^  that  his  death 
is  a  very  great  loss,  especially  at  this  critical 

time."  1 

NOTE. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  tracing  the  affair  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  step  by  step/ guided  by  the  statements  of 
Washington  himselfand  of  one  of  his  officers,  present  in  the  en- 
gagement, because  it  is  another  of  the  events  in  the  early 
fta}{e  of  his  militaiy  career,  before  the  justice  and  magna- 
niraitj' of  his  character  were  sufficiently  establbhed,  which  has 
been  subject  to  misrepresentation.  When  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation came  to  be  correctly  translated  and  published,  there 
were  passages  in  them  derop^atory  to  the  honor  of  Washington 
^  and  his  troops,  and  which,  it  would  seem,  had  purposely  been 
inserted  for  their  humiliation  by  the  French  commander;  but 
which,  they  protested,  had  never  been  rightly  translated  by 
Van  Braam.  For  instance,  in  the  written  articles,  they  were 
made  to  stipulate  that  for  the  space  of  a  year,  they  would  not 
work  on  any  establishment  beyond  the  mountains;  whereas  it 
had  been  translated  by  Van  Braam  ^  on  any  establishment 
on  the  lands  of  the  king  of  France^**  which  was  quite  another 
thing,  as  most  of  the  land  beyond  the  mountains  was  consid- 
ered by  them  as  belonging  to  the  British  crown.  There  were 
olher  points,  of  minor  importance,  relative  to  the  dispoaition 
of  the  artillery;  but  the  most  startling  and  objectiQpable  one 
was  that  concerning  the  previous  skirmish  in  the  Great  Mead- 
ows. This  was  mentioned  in  the  written  articles  as  Vanas- 
dmU  du  Shut  de  JummmUe,  that  is  to  say,  the  mwrdor  of  Da 
Jomonvilla:  an  azpiesaion  from  which  Washington  and  hlf 
cffioers  would  have  revolted  with  nom  and  iadignation;  and 

1  Pem'syloania  Archive*,  vol.  ii.  p.  17&. 
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which,  irtrnly  tnuislated,  wonld  mall  prohahility^  hara  caniad 
the  capitulation  to  be  sent  back  instantly  to  the  French  com- 
mander. On  the  contraiy,  they  declared  it  had  been  trans- 
lated to  them  by  Van  Braam  the  death  of  De  JumonyiUe. 

M.  de  Yilliers,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction  to  tha 
French  goyemment,  avails  himself  of  these  passages  hi  the 
capitulation  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  conduct  of  Washington. 
He  says,  ''We  made  the  English  consent  to  sign  that  they 
had  assassinated  my  brother  in  his  camp." — **We  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  lands  belongint^  to  the  king.— We 
obliged  them  to  leave  their  cannon,  which  consisted  of  nine 
piecesj"  etc.  He  farther  adds:  *'The  English,  struck  with 
panic,  took  to  flight,  and  left  their  flag  and  one  of  their 
colors.**  We  have  shown  that  the  flag  left  was  the  unwieldy 
one  belonging  to  the  fort,  too  cumbrous  to  be  transported  by 
troops  who  could  not  carry  ilieir  own  neceesaiy  bagg^age. 
The  regimental  colors,  as  himorable  symbols,  were  sempn- 
lously  carried  off  by  Washington,  and  retained  by  him  in 
after  yean. 

M.  de  Yilliers  adds  another  incident  intended  to  degrade  hit 
enemy.  He  says,  *'  One  of  my  Indians  took  ten  Englishmen^ 
whom  he  brought  to  me,  and  whom  I  sent  back  by  another.'* 
These,  doubtless,  were  the  men  detached  by  Washington  in 
quest  of  the  wounded  loiterers;  and  who,  understanding  nei- 
ther French  nor  Indian,  found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  their 
peaceful  errand.  That  they  were  captured  by  the  Indian 
•eems  too  much  of  a  gasconade. 

The  public  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  Van  Braam  had 
been  suborned  by  De  Yilliers  to  soften  the  offensive  articles 
of  the  capitulation  in  translating  them,  so  that  they  should 
not  wound  the  pride  nor  awaken  the  scruples  of  Washington 
and  his  officers,  yet  should  stand  on  record  against  them.  It 
is  not  probable  that  a  French  officer  of  De  Yilliers*  rank 
would  practice  such  a  base  perfidy,  nor  does  the  subsequent 
treatment  experienced  by  Yan  Braam  from  the  French  cor- 
roborate the  charge.  It  is  more  than  probable  the  inaccuracy 
of  translation  originated  in  his  ignorance  of  the  precise  weight 
tfid  value  of  words  in  the  two  languages,  neither  of  which 
waa  native  to  him,  and  between  which  he  was  the  blna^^  ng 
agent  of  exchange. 
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|ARLY  in  August  Washington  rejoined 
his  regiment,  wliich  had  arrived  at 
Alexandria  by  the  way  of  Winchester. 
Letters  from  Governor  Diuwiddie  urged  him  to 
recruit  it  to  the  former  number  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  join  Colonel  Innes  at  Wills'  Creek, 
where  that  officer  was  stationed  with  Mackay's 
independent  company  of  South  Carolinians,  and 
two  independent  companies  from  New  York; 
and  had  been  employed  in  erecting  a  work  to 
serve  as  a  frontier  post  and  rallying  point;  which 
work  received  the  name  of  Fort  Cumberland,  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  elated  by  their 
recent  triumph,  and  thinking  no  danger  at  hand, 
relaxed  their  vigilance  at  Fort  Duquesne.  Stobo^ 
who  was  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  large  there,  found 
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means  to  send  a  letter  secretly  by  an  Indian, 
dated  Joly  28,  and  directed  to  the  commander 
of  the  English  troops.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a  plan  of  the  fort.  '*  There  are  two  hundred 
men  here,"  writes  he,  "and  two  hundred  ex- 
pected ;  the  rest  have  gone  off  in  detachments 
to  the  amount  of  one  thousand,  besides  Indians. 
None  lodge  in  the  fort  but  Contrecoeur  and  the 
guard,  consisting  of  forty  men  and  five  officers ; 
the  rest  lodge  in  bark  cabins  around  the  fort. 
The  Indians  have  access  day  and  night,  and  come 
and  go  when  they  please.  If  one  hundred  trusty 
Shawnees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares  were  picked 
out,  they  might  surprise  the  fort,  lodging  them- 
selves  under  the  palisades  by  day,  and  at  night 
secure  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks,  shut  the 
sally -gate,  and  the  fort  is  ours." 

One  part  of  Stobo's  letter  breathes  a  loyal  and 
generous  spirit  of  self-devotion.  Alluding  to  the 
danger  in  which  he  and  Van  Braam,  his  fellow- 
hostage,  might  be  involved,  he  says,  *' Consider 
the  good  of  the  expedition  without  regard  to  us. 
When  we  engaged  to  serve  the  country  it  was 
expected  we  were  to  do  it  with  our  lives.  For 
my  part,  I  would  die  a  hundred  deaths  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  this  fort  but  one  day. 
They  are  so  vain  of  their  success  at  the  Meadows 
it  is  worse  than  death  to  hear  them.  Haste  to 
strike."  1 

The  Indian  messenger  carried  the  letter  to 
Anghquick  and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of 
G^rge  Croghan.     The  Indian  chie&  who  were 

1  Haziiid*8  Begitter  of  Pmn.  Iv.  899. 
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with  him  insisted  upon  his  opening  it  He  did  flo^ 
but  on  finding  the  tenor  of  it,  transmitted  it  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  The  secret  informa- 
tion communicated  by  Stobo,  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  a  project  suddenly  conceived  by  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle,  of  a  detachment  which,  by  a 
forced  march  across  the  mountains,  might  descend 
upon  the  French  and  take  Fort  Duquesne  at  a 
single  blow ;  or,  failing  that,  might  build  a  rival 
fort  in  its  vicinity.  He  accordingly  wrote  to 
Washington  to  march  forthwith  for  Wills'  Creek, 
with  such  companies  as  were  complete,  leaving 
ordera  with  the  officers  to  follow  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  enlisted  men  sufficient  to  make  up 
their  companies.  ^^  The  season  of  the  year," 
added  he,  ^' calls  for  dispatch.  I  depend  upon 
your  usual  diligence  and  spirit  to  encourage  your 
people  to  be  active  on  this  occasion." 

The  ignorance  of  Dinwiddle  in  military  affidrs, 
and  his  want  of  forecast,  led  him  perpetually 
into  blunders.  Washington  saw  the  rashness  of  an 
attempt  to  dispossess  the  French  with  a  force  so 
inferior  that  it  couid  be  harassed  and  driven  from 
place  to  place  at  their  pleasure.  Before  the 
troops  could  be  collected,  and  munitions  of  war 
provided,  the  season  would  be  too  far  advanced. 
There  would  he  no  forage  for  the  horses;  the 
streams  would  be  swollen  and  unfordable ;  the 
mountains  rendered  impassable  by  snow,  and  frost, 
and  slippery  roads.  The  men,  too,  unused  to 
eampaigning  on  the  frontier,  would  not  be  able 
to  endure  a  winter  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  bet- 
ter shelter  than  a  tent;  especially  in  their  present 
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condition,  destitute  of  almost  eyerjthing.  Such 
are  a  few  of  the  cogent  reasons  urged  by  Wash« 
ingtoD  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  William  Fair&x, 
then  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  no  doubt 
was  shown  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and  probably 
had  an  effect  in  causing  the  rash  project  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  governor  in  truth,  was  sorely  perplexed 
about  this  time  by  contradictions  and  cross-pur- 
poses, both  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  A  body 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  North  Carolinian 
troops  had  been  enlisted  at  high  pay,  and  were 
to  form  the  chief  reinforcement  of  Colonel  Lines 
at  Wills*  Creek.  By  the  time  they  reached  Win- 
chester, however,  the  provincial  military  chest 
was  exhausted,  and  ftiture  pay  seemed  uncertain ; 
whereupon  they  refused  to  serve  any  longer,  dis- 
banded themselves  tumultuously,  and  set  off  for 
their  homes  without  taking  leave. 

The  governor  found  the  House  of  Burgesses 
equally  unmanageable.  His  demands  for  supplies 
were  resisted  on  what  he  considered  presumptuous 
pretexts ;  or  granted  sparingly,  under  mortifying 
restrictions.  His  high  Tory  notions  were  out- 
raged by  such  republican  conduct.  ^' There  ap- 
pears to  me/'  said  he,  ^  an  infatuation  in  all  the 
assemblies  in  this  part  of  the  world."  In  a  letter 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  declared  that  the  only 
way  effectually  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French, 
would  be  an  act  of  parliament  requiring  the  col- 
onies to  contribute  to  the  common  cause,  indepen^ 
dentil/  of  Msemblies  ;  and  in  another,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  he  urged  the  policy  of  compel- 
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ling  the  oolonies  to  their  daty  to  the  Hng  by  a 
general  poll-tax  of  two  and  sixpence  a  head. 
The  worthy  governor  would  have  made  a  fitting 
counselor  for  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  little  his  policy  was  suited 
to  compete  with  the  dawning  republicanism  of 
America. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses made  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  public  service  ;  and  ten  thousand  more 
were  sent  out  from  England,  beside  a  supply  of 
fire-arms.  The  governor  now  applied  himself  to 
military  matters  with  renewed  spirit;  increased 
the  actual  force  to  ten  oompatiies ;  and,  as  there 
had  been  difficulties  among  the  different  kinds  of 
troops  with  regard  to  precedence,  he  reduced 
them  alt  to  independent  companies ;  so  that  there 
would  be  no  officer  in  a  Virginia  regiment  above 
the  rank  of  captain. 

This  shrewd  measure,  upon  which  Dinwiddie 
secretly  prided  himself  as  calculated  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulties  in  question,  immediately 
drove  Washington  out  of  the  service ;  considering 
it  derogatory  to  his  character  to  accept  a  lower 
commission  than  that  under  which  his  conduct  had 
gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legislature. 

Grovernor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  appointed  by 
the  king  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
engaged  against  the  French,  sought  to  secure  his 
valuable  services,  and  authorized  Colonel  Fitashugh, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  temporary  command  of 
the  army,  to  write  to  him  to  that  effect.  The 
reply  of  Washington  (16  th  Nov.)  is  full  of  dignity 
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and  spirit,  and  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  his  mili- 
tary degradation. 

'*  Yon  make  mention,''  says  he,  "  of  my  oon- 
tinuiu<]^  iu  the  service  and  retaining  my  colonel's 
oominission.  This  idea  has  fiUed  me  with  surprise ; 
for  if  yon  think  me  capable  of  holding  a  oom- 
mission  that  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument  an- 
nexed to  it,  you  must  maintain  a  yery  contemptible 
opinion  of  my  weakness,  and  believe  me  more 
empty  than  the  commission  itself/'  After  inti- 
mating a  suspicion  that  the  project  of  reducing 
the  regiment  into  independent  companies,  and 
thei*eby  throwing  out  the  higher  officers,  was 
^  generated  and  hatched  at  Wills'  Creek,"  —  in 
other  words,  was  an  expedient  of  Governor  Din- 
widdie,  instead  of  being  a  peremptory  order  from 
Sngland,  he  adds,  ^Ingenuous  treatment  and 
plain  dealing  I  at  least  expected.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  project  will  answer ;  it  shall  meet  with 
my  acquiescence  in  everything  except  personal 
services.  I  herewith  inclose  Governor  Sharpe's 
letter,  which  I  beg  you  will  return  to  him  with 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  he  intended 
me.  Assure  him,  sir,  as  you  truly  may,  of  my 
reluctance  to  quit  the  service,  and  the  pleasure  I 
should  have  received  in  attending  his  fortunes. 
Inform  him,  also,  that  it  was  to  obey  the  call  of 
honor  and  the  advice  of  my  friends  that  I  declined 
it,  and  not  to  gratify  any  desire  I  had  to  leave 
the  military  line.  My  feelings  are  strongly  bent 
to  arms." 

Even  had  Washington  hesitated  to  take  this 
step,  it  would  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  a 
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further  regulation  of  government,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  winter,  settling  the  rank  of  offioera 
of  His  Majesty's  forces  when  joined  or  serving 
with  the  provincial  forces  in  North  America^ 
*'  which  directed  that'  all  such  as  were  com- 
missioned by  the  king,  or  by  his  general  com- 
mander-in-chief in  North  America,  should  take 
rank  of  all  officers  commissioned  by  the  governors 
of  the  respective  provinces.  And  further,  that 
the  general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial 
troops  should  have  no  rank  when  serving  with 
the  general  and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the 
crown ;  but  that  all  captains  and  other  inferior 
officers  of  the  royal  troops  should  take  rank  over 
provincial  officers  of  the  same  grade,  having  older 
commissions/' 

These  regulations,  originating  in  that  super- 
dlions  assumption  of  superiority  which  sometimes 
overruns  and  degrades  true  British  pride,  would 
have  been  spurned  by  Washington,  as  insulting 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  high-minded 
brethren  of  the  colonies.  How  much  did  this 
open  disparagement  of  colonial  honor  and  under- 
standing, contribute  to  wean  from  England  the 
affiiction  of  her  American  subjects,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  their  ultimate  assertion  of  independence. 

Another  cause  of  vexation  to  Washington  was 
the  refusal  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  give  np 
the  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the  afiair  of  Do 
Jumonville,  in  fulfillment  of  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation. His  plea  was,  that,  since  the  capitulation, 
the  French  had  taken  several  British  subjects, 
and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Canada,  he  considered 
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himself  justifiable  in  detaining  those  Frenchmen 
which  he  had  in  his  custody.  He  sent  a  fiag  of 
truce,  however,  oJOfering  to  return  the  officer 
Drouilloii,  and  the  two  cadets,  in  exchange  for 
Captains  Stobo  and  Van  Braaro,  whom  the  French 
held  as  hostages ;  but  his  offer  was  treated  with 
merited  disregard.  Washington  felt  deeply  morti- 
fied by  this  obtuseness  of  the  governor  on  a  point 
of  military  punctilio  and  honorable  faith,  but  his 
remonstrances  were  unavailing. 

The  French  prisoners  were  clothed  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  and  Drouillon  and 
the  cadets  were  allowed  to  go  at  large ;  the  private 
soldiers  were  kept  in  confinement.  La  Force, 
also,  not  having  acted  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
having  offended  against  the  peac^  and  security  of 
the  frontier,  by  his  intrigues  among  the  Indians, 
was  kept  in  close  durance.  Washington,  who 
knew  nothing  of  this,  was  shocked  on  visiting 
Williamsburg,  to  learn  that  La  Force  was  in 
prison.  He  expostulated  with  the  governor  on 
the  subject,  but  without  effect ;  Dinwiddle  was  at 
all  times  pertinaciouS|  but  particularly  so  when 
he  felt  himself  to  be  a  little  in  the  wrong. 

As  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to 
mention  La  Force,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  this  work,  we  will  anticipate  a  page  of  his 
fortunes.  After  remaining  two  years  in  confine* 
ment  he  succeeded  in  breaking  out  of  prison,  and 
escaping  into  the  country.  An  alarm  was  given, 
and  circulated  far  and  wide,  for  such  was  the 
opinion  of  his  personal  strength,  desperate  cour- 
age, wily  cunning,  and  great  infiuenoe  over  the 
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Indians,  that  the  most  mii^chievous  results  were 
apprehended  should  he  regain  tlie  frontier.  In 
the  mean  time  be  was  wandering  about  the  coun- 
try, ignorant  of  the  roads,  and  fearing  to  make 
inquiries,  lest  his  foreign  tongue  should  betray 
him.  He  reached  King  and  Queen  Court  House, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Williamsburg,  when  a 
countryman  was  struck  with  his  foreign  air  and 
aspect.  La  Force  yentured  to  put  a  question  as 
to  the  distance  and  direction  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  bis  broken  English  convinced  the  countryman 
of  his  being  the  French  prisoner,  whose  escape 
had  been  noised  about  the  country.  Watching 
an  opportunity  he  seized  him,  and  regardless  of 
offers  of  great  bribes,  conducted  him  back  to  the 
prison  of  Williamsburg,  where  he  was  secured 
with  double  irons,  and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his 
dungeon. 

The  refusal  of  Grovemor  Dinwiddie  to  fulfill 
the  article  of  the  capitulation  respecting  the  pris- 
oners, and  the  rigorous  treatment  of  La  Force, 
operated  hardly  upon  the  hostages,  Stobo  and 
Van  Braam,  who,  in  retaliation,  were  confined  in 
prison  in  Quebec,  though  otherwise  treated  with 
kindness.  They,  also,  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
sncoeeded  in  breaking  prison,  but  found  it  more 
difficult  to  evade  the  sentries  of  a  fortified  place. 
Stobo  managed  to  escape  into  the  country ;  but 
the  luckless  Van  Braam  sought  concealment  under 
an  arch  of  a  causeway  leading  from  the  fortress. 
Here  he  remained  until  nearly  exhausted  by 
hunger.  Seeing  the  Governor  of  Canada  pass- 
ing ^79  <^  despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  his 
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Mcape,  he  came  forth  from  his  hidiDg-plnoe,  aod 
earrendered  liimself,  invokiug  his  clemency.  He 
wafl  remanded  to  priooa,  but  experienced  no  Rd- 
ditioDal  severity.  He  wM.  aubeequently  shipped 
hj  the  eoremor  from  Quebec  to  EDgland,  and 
never  returned  to  Virginin.  It  is  this  treatment 
of  Van  Brtiam,  mora  than  anything  else,  which 
convinces  us  that  the  suspiciou  of  bis  being  ia 
collusion  with  the  French  in  regard  to  the  mis- 
intfirprelation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  was 
graimdlesa.     He  wu  simply  a  blanderer. 
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Betam  to  quiet  Life.  —  French  and  English  prepare  for  Hos- 
tilities. —  Plan  of  a  Oampaigm.  —  General  Braddock.  —  His 
Character.  —  Sir  John  St  Olair,  Quartermaster-general.  — 
Hia  Tour  of  buipection. — Projected  Roads.  —  Arrival  of 
Braddock.  —  Military  Consultations  and  Plans.  —  Com- 
modore Keppel  and  his  Seamen.  —  Ships  and  Troops  at 
Alexandria.  —  Excitement  of  Washington.  —  Invited  to 
Join  the  Staff  of  Braddock.  —  A  Mother's  Objections.  — 
Washington  at  Alexandria.  —  Grand  Council  of  Governors. 
—  Military  Arrangements.  —  Colonel  William  Johnson.  -» 
Sir  John  St.  Clair  at  Fort  Cumberland.  —  His  Explosions 
of  Wrath.  —  Their  Effects.  —  Indians  to  be  Enlisted.  — 
Captain  Jack  and  his  Band  of  Bush-beaters. 

lAYING  resigned  his  commission,  and 
disengaged  himself  from  public  affairs, 
Washington's  first  care  was  to  visit  his 
mother,  inqnire  into  the  state  of  domestic  concerns, 
and  attend  to  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  these  matters  he  was  ever  his  mother's 
adjunct  and  counselor,  discharging  faithfully  the 
duties  of  an  eldest  son,  who  should  consider  him- 
self a  second  father  to  the  family. 

He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  prepared  to  engage  in  those  Hgricultural  pur- 
suits, for  which,  even  in  his  youtliful  days,  he  had 
as  keen  a  relish  as  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  lii.s  rural  occupations, 
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however,  when  the  service  of  his  oomitry  once 
more  called  him  to  the  field. 

The  disastrous  affair  at  the  Oreat  Meadows, 
and  the  other  acts  of  French  hostility  on'the  Ohio, 
had  roused  the  attention  of  the  British  ministry. 
Their  ambassador  at  Paris  was  instmcted  to  com- 
plain of  those  violations  of  the  peace.  The  oonrt 
of  Versailles  amused  him  with  general  assurances 
of  amity,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  treaties.  Their 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  the  Marquis 
de  Mirepoix,  on  the  faith  of  his  instructions,  gave 
the  same  assurances.  In  the  mean  time,  however^ 
French  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  troops  em- 
barked, to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  the  govern- 
ment in  America.  So  profound  was  the  dissim- 
^nlaUon  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  even  their 
own  ambassador  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  ig* 
Dorance  of  their  real  designs,  and  of  the  hostile 
game  they  were  playing,  while  he  was  exerting 
himself  in  good  faith,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
England,  and  maintain  the  international  peace* 
When  his  eyes,  however,  were  opened,  he  returned 
indignantly  to  France,  and  upbraided  the  cabinet 
with  the  duplicity  of  which  he  had  been  made  the 
unconscious  instrument. 

The  British  government  now  prepared  for  mil- 
itary operations  in  America ;  none  of  them  pro- 
fessedly aggressive,  but  rather  to  resist  and  coun- 
teract aggressions.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  d^ 
vised  for  1755,  having  four  objects. 

To  eject  the  French  from  lands  which  they 
held  unjustly,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

To  dislodge  them  from  a  fortress  which  they 
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had  erected  at  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
within  what  was  claimed  as  British  territory. 

To  dispossess  them  of  the  fort  which  they  had 
ODQstraoted  at  Niagara,  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Lake  £rie. 

To  drivd  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  recover  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio. 

The  Dake  of  Camberland,  captain-general  of 
the  British  army,  had  the  organization  of  this 
campaign ;  and  through  his  patronage,  Major-gen- 
eral Edward  Braddock  was  intrusted  with  the  ex* 
ecotion  of  it,  being  appointed  generalissimo  of  all 
the  forces  in  the  colonies. 

Braddock  was  a  veteran  in  service,  and  had 
been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  Guards,  that 
school  of  exact  disdpline  and  technical  punctilio. 
Cumberland,  who  held  a  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  was  bigoted  to  its  routine,  may  have  consid* 
ered  Braddock  fitted,  by  his  skill  and  predseness 
as  a  tactician,  for  a  command  in  a  new  country, 
inexperienced  in  military  science,  to  bring  its  raw 
levies  into  order,  and  to  settle  those  questions  of 
rank  and  etiquette  apt  to  arise  where  regular  and 
provincial  troops  are  to  act  together. 

The  result  proved  the  error  of  such  an  opinion. 
Braddock  was  a  brave  and  experienced  ofiicer; 
but  his  experience  was  that  of  routine,  and  ren- 
dered him  pragmatical  and  obstinate,  impatient 
of  novel  expedients  ^  not  laid  down  in  the  books," 
but  dictated  by  emergencies  in  a  ^  new  country," 
and  his  mUitary  precision,  which  would  have  been 
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briHiant  on  parade,  was  k  oonstant  obstacle  to  alert 
action  in  the  wilderness.^ 

Braddoek  was  to  lead  in  person  the  grand  en- 
terprise of  the  campaign,  that  destined  for  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  it  was 
the  enterprise  in  which  Washington  became  en* 
listed,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  especial  attention. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Bfuddock,  came  ont  from 
Sngland  Lieatenant-eolonel  Sir  John  St.  Glair, 
deputy  quartermaster-general,  eager  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  field  of  operations.  He 
made  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  company  with  Gk>v* 
emor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland,  and  appears  to  have 
been  dismayed  at  sight  of  the  impracticable  wil* 

1  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters,  relates  some  anecdotes  of 
Braddoek,  which  give  a  familiar  picture  of  him  in  the  fashion- 
able Mh  in  which  he  had  mingled  in  London,  and  are  of  value, 
as  letting  na  into  the  private  chancter  of  a  man  whose  name 
kas  become  proverbial  in  American  history.  ^^  Braddoek,*' 
says  Walpole,  "  is  a  very  Iroquois  in  dispo!>ition.  He  had  a 
lister,  who,  having  gamed  away  all  her  little  fortune  at  Bath, 
hanged  herself  with  a  truly  English  deliberation,  leaving  a 
note  on  the  table  with  these  lines:  '  To  die  is  landing  on  some 
silent  shore,'  etc.  When  Braddoek  was  told  of  it,  he  ooly 
laid:  *  Poor  Fanny  I  I  always  thought  she  would  play  till  she 
would  be  forced  to  tuck  herself  up.' " 

Braddoek  himself  had  been  somewhat  of  a  spendthrift. 
He  was  touchy  also,  and  punctilious.  *'  He  once  had  a  duel," 
■ays  Walpole,  "  with  Colonel  Glumley,  Lady  Bath's  brother, 
who  had  been  his  great  friend.  As  they  were  going  ifi  engage, 
Glumley,  who  had  good  humor  and  wit  ( Braddoek  had  the 
Utter)  said:  *  Braddoek,  you  are  a  poor  dogl  here,  take  my 
nurse;  if  you  kill  me  you  will  be  forced  to  run  away,  and 
then  you  will  not  have  a  shilling  to  support  you.'  Braddoek 
leftised  the  purse,  insisted  on  the  duel,  was  disarmed,  and 
would  not  even  ask  for  his  life." 
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deniess,  the  region  of  Washington's  campaigii* 
From  Fort  Cumberland,  he  wrote  in  February  to 
Governor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  the 
road  cut,  or  repaired,  toward  the  head  of  the  river 
Toughiogheny,  and  another  opened  from  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  '^  No 
general,"  writes  he,  *^  will  advance  with  an  army 
without  having  a  communication  open  to  the  prov- 
inces in  his  rear,  both  for  the  security  of  retreat, 
and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  provisions,  the 
supplying  of  which  must  greatly  depend  on  your 
province."  ^ 

Unfortunately  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
had  no  money  at  his  command,  and  was  obliged, 
for  expenses,  to  apply  to  his  Assembly,  *^  a  set  of 
men,"  writes  he,  '^  quite  unacquainted  with  every 
kind  of  military  service,  and  exceedingly  unwil- 
ling to  part  with  money  on  any  terms."  However, 
by  dint  of  exertions,  he  procured  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  to  explore  the  country,  and  sur- 
vey and  lay  out  the  roads  required.  At  the  head 
of  the  commission  was  Greorge  Croghan,  the  Indian 
trader,  whose  mission  to  the  T  wight  wees  we  have 
already  spoken  o£  Times  had  gone  hard  with 
Croghan.  The  French  had  seized  great  quanti- 
ties of  his  goods.  The  Indians,  with  whom  he 
traded,  had  failed  to  pay  their  debts,  and  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt.  Being  an  efficient  agent  on 
the  frontier,  and  among  the  Indians,  he  still  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  Pennsylvania  govern- 
ment 

When  Sir  John  St.  Clair  had  finished  his  tour 

1  Cblbnta/ i2<conif,  vL  300. 
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of  inspection,  he  descended  Wills'  Cnfk  and  die 
Potomac  for  two  hundred  miles  in  a  canoe  to  Al- 
exandria, and  repaired  to  Virginia  to  meet  Gren« 
era!  Braddock.  The  latter  had  landed  on  the 
20th  of  Fehraarj  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  and 
proceeded  to  Williamsburg  to  consult  with  Gk>yer- 
nor  Dinwiddle.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  joined 
there  by  Commodore  Keppel,  whose  squadron  of 
two  ships-of-war,  and  several  transports,  had  an* 
ohored  in  the  Chesapeake.  On  board  of  these 
ships  were  two  prime  regiments  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men  each;  one  commanded  by  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar ;  together 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  necessary  mu- 
nitions of  war.  The  regiments  were  to  be  aug- 
mented to'  seven  hundred  men,  each  by  men 
selected  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair  from  Vii^ni^ 
companies  recently  raised. 

AlexMidria  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where 
the  troops  should  disembark,  and  encamp.  The 
ships  were  accordingly  ordered  up  to  that  place, 
and  the  levies  directed  to  repair  thither. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  included  the  use  of 
Indian  allies.  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  already 
sent  Christopher  Gist,  the  pioneer,  Washington's 
guide  in  1753,  to  engage  the  Cherokees  and  Ca- 
tawbas,  the  bravest  of  the  Southern  tribes;  who 
he  had  no  doubt  would  take  up  the  hatchet  for 
the  English,  peace  being  first  conduded,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  government,  between  them 
and  the  Six  Nations ;  and  he  gave  Braddock  rea- 
son to  expect  at  least  four  hundred  Indians  to 
join  him  at  Fort  Cumberland.     He  laid  before 
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him  also  oontractB  that  he  had  made  for  cattle^ 
and  promises  that  the  Assembly  of  FennsyWania 
had  made  of  floor;  these,  with  other  supplieSi 
and  a  thousand  barrels  of  beef  on  board  of  the 
tk«nsports,  would  furnish  six  months'  provisions 
for  four  thousand  men. 

Greneral  Bradddck  apprehended  difficulty  in 
procuring  wagons  and  horses  sufficient  to  attend 
him  in  his  march.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  in  the 
course  of  his  tour  of  inspection,  had  met  with 
two  Dutch  settlers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Bidge^ 
who  engaged  to  furnish  two  hundred  wagons, 
and  fifteen  hundred  carrying  horses,  to  be  at  Fort 
Cumberland  early  in  May. 

Governor  Sharpe  was  to  furnish  above  a  hun* 
dred  wagons  for  the  transportation  of  stores^  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac. 

Keppel  furnished  four  cannons  from  his  ships, 
for  the  attack  on  Fort  Duquesne,  and  thirty 
picked  seamen  to  assist  in  dragging  them  over  the 
mountains ;  for  ^  soldiers,"  said  he,  ^  cannot  be  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  purchases, 
and  making  use  of  tackles,  as  seamen."  They 
were  to  aid  also  in  passing  the  troops  and  artillery 
on  floats  or  in  boats,  across  the  rivers,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  a  midshipman  and  lieu* 
tenant.^ 

^Everything,"  writes  Captain  Bobert  Orme, 
one  of  the  general's  aides-de-camp,  '^  seemed  to 
promise  so  fiir  the  greatest  success.  The  trans- 
ports were  all  arrived  safe,  and  the  men  in  healths 
Ph>visioos,  Indians,  carriages,  and  horses^  were 

^  Keppel'8  Ufe  cf  Kqipelf  p.  905. 
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already  provided;  at  least  were  to  be  esteemei 
80y  considering  the  authorities  on  which  thej  were 
promised  to  the  general." 

Trusting  to  these  arrangements,  Braddock  pro- 
eeeded  to  Alexandria.  The  troops  had  all  been 
disembarked  before  his  arrival,  and  the  Virginia 
levies  selected  bj  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  to  join  the 
regiments  of  regulars,  were  arrived.  There  were 
beside  two  companies  of  hatchet  men,  or  carpen- 
ters; six  of  rangers;  and  one  troop  of  light 
horse.  The  levies,  having  been  clothed,  were  or* 
dered  to  march  immediately  for  Winchester,  to  be 
armed,  and  the  general  gave  them  in  charge  of 
an  ensign  of  the  44th,  ^\x>  make  them  as  like 
soldiers  as  possible."  ^  The  light  hoi*se  were  re* 
tained  by  t^e  general  as  his  escort  and  body* 
guard. 

The  din  and  stir  of  warlike  preparation  dis* 
turbed  the  quiet  of  Mount  Vernon.  Washington 
looked  down  from  his  rural  retreat  upon  the  ships 
of  war  and  transports,  as  they  passed  up  the  Po* 
tomac,  with  the  array  of  arms  gleaming  along 
their  decks.  The  booming  of  cannon  echoed 
among  bis  groves.  Alexandria  was  but  a  few 
miles  distant  Occasionally  he  mounted  his  hors^ 
and  rode  to  that  place ;  it  was  like  a  garrisoned 
town,  teeming  with  troops,  and  resounding  with 
the  drum  and  fife.  A  brilliant  campaign  was 
about  to  open  under  the  auspices  of  an  experi* 
enoed  general,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appur* 
tenances  of  European  warfare.  How  different 
from  the  starveling  expeditions  he  had  hitherta 

^  Orme*B/oumat 
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been  doomed  to  conduct!  What  an  opportunity 
to  efface  the  memory  of  his  recent  disaster  I  All 
his  thoughts  of  rural  life  were  put  to  flight.  The 
military  part  of  his  character  was  agaiu  iu  the 
ascendaut ;  his  great  desire  was  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition as  a  volunteer. 

It  was  reported  to  General  Braddock.  The 
latter  was  apprised  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  and 
others,  of  Washington's  personal  merits,  his  knowl* 
edge  of  the  country,  and  his  experience  in  fron- 
tier service.  The  consequence  was,  a  letter  from 
Captain  Bobert  Orme,  one  of  Braddock's  aides- 
de-camp,  written  by  the  general*s  order,  inviting 
Washington  to  join  his  staff';  the  letter  concluded 
with  frank  and  cordial  expressions  of  esteem  on 
the  part  of  Orme,  which  were  warmly  recipro- 
cated, and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  soldierlike 
friendship  between  them. 

A  volunteer  situation  on  the  staff  of  General 
Braddock  offered  no  emolument  nor  command, 
and  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
beside  a  sacrifice  of  his  private  interests,  having 
no  person  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  take 
diarge  of  his  affairs  in  his  absence ;  still  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept  the  invitation* 
In  the  position  offered  to  him,  all  the  questions 
of  military  rank  which  had  hitherto  aimoyed  him, 
would  be  obviated.  He  could  indulge  tiis  passion 
for  arms  without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  high  anticipation  to  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  military  experience  in  a 
corps  well  organized,  and  thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  in  the  family  of  a  commander  of  acknowl- 
edged skill  as  a  tactician. 
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His  mother  heard  with  oonoern  of  another  pro- 
jected expedition  into  the  wilderness.  Hurrying 
to  Mount  Vernon,  she  entreated  him  not  again  to 
expose  himself  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
these  frontier  campaigns.  She  doubtless  felt  the 
value  of  his  presence  at  home,  to  manage  and 
protect  the  complicated  interests  of  the  domestic 
connection,  and  had  watched  with  solicitude  over 
bis  adventurous  campaigning,  where  so  much 
family  welfare  was  at  hazard.  However  much  a 
mother's  pride  may  have  been  gratified  by  his 
early  advancement  and  renown,  she  had  rejoiced 
on  bis  return  to  the  safer  walks  of  peaceful  life. 
She  was  thoroughly  practical  and  prosaic  in  her 
notions,  and  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  military 
glory.  The  passion  for  arms  which  mingled  with 
the  more  sober  elements  of  Washington's  charac* 
ter,  would  seem  to  have  been  inherited  from  his 
Other's  Mde  of  the  house ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  old 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  De  Wessyngtons. 

His  mother  had  once  prevented  him  from  en- 
tering the  navy,  when  a  gallant  frigate  was  at 
hand,  anchored  in  the  waters  of  the  Potomac; 
with  all  his  deference  for  her,  which  he  retained 
through  life,  he  could  not  resist  the  appeal  to  his 
martial  sympathies,  which  called  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Braddock  at  Alexandria. 

His  arrival  was  hailed  by  his  young  associates, 
Captains  Orme  and  Morris,  the  general's  aides- 
de-camp,  who  at  once  received  him  into  frank  com 
panionship,  and  a  cordial  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween them,  that  continued  throughout  the  cam- 
paign* 
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He  experienced  a  courteous  reception  ftom  the 
general,  who  expressed  in  flattering  terms  the  im* 
pression  he  had  received  of  his  merits.  Wash- 
ington  soon  appreciated  the  character  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  found  him  stately  and  somewhat 
haughty,  exact  in  matters  of  military  etiquette 
and  discipline,  positive  in  giving  an  opinion,  and 
obstinate  in  maintaining  it ;  but  of  an  honorable 
and  generous,  though  somewhat  irritable  nature. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  governors,  beside 
Dinwiddle,  assembled  at  Alexandria,  at  Brad- 
dock's  request,  to  concert  a  plan  of  military  op- 
erations —  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts, 
Lieutenant-governor  Dekncey  of  New  York, 
Lieutenant-governor  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  Lieu- 
tenant-governor Morris  of  Pennsylvania*  Wash- 
ington was  presented  to  them  in  a  manner  that 
showed  how  well  his  merits  were  already  appre- 
ciated. Shirley  seems  particularly  to  have  struck 
him  as  the  model  of  a  gentleman  and  statesman* 
He  was  originally  a  lawyer,  and  had  risen  not 
more  by- his  talents,  than  by  his  implicit  devotion 
to  the  crown.  His  son  William  was  military 
secretary  to  Braddock. 

A  grand  council  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Aprili 
composed  of  Greneral  Braddock,  Commodore  Kep- 
pel,  and  the  governors,  at  which  the  generaFs 
commission  was  read,  as  were  his  instructions 
from  the  king,  relating  to  a  common  fund,  to  be 
established  by  the  several  colonies,  toward  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  campaign. 

The  governors  were  prepared  to  answer  i» 
this  head,  letters  to  the  same  purport  having 
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been  addressed  to  them  by  Sir  Thomas  Sobinson, 
one  of  the  king's  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  month  of  October.  They  informed  Brad« 
dock  that  they  had  applied  to  their  respeo- 
tire  Assemblies  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
fund,  but  in  vain,  and  gave  it  as  their  unanimous 
opinion,  that  such  a  fund  could  never  be  estab- 
lished in  the  colonies  without  the  aid  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  found  it  impracticable,  also,  to 
obtain  from  their  respective  governments  the  pro* 
portions  expected  from  them  by  the  crown  toward 
military  expenses  in  America ;  and  suggested  that 
ministers  should  find  out  some  mode  of  compel-* 
ling  them  to  do  ft;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  general  should  make  use  of  bis  credit  upon 
government,  for  current  expenses,  lest  the  expe-^ 
dition  should  come  to  a  stand.^ 

In  discussing  the  campaign,  the  governors  wer^ 
of  opinion  that  New  York  should  be  made  the 
centre  of  operations,  as  it  afforded  easy  access  by 
water  to  the  heart  of  the  French  possessions  ia 
Canada.  Braddock,  however,  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  depart  from  his  instructions,  which  sped* 
fied  the  recent  establishments  of  the  Fren<^  on 
ihe  Ohio  as  the  objects  of  his  expedition. 

Niagara  and  Grown  Point  were  to  be  attacked 
about  the  same  time  with  Fort  Daquesne,  the 
former  by  Governor  Shirley,  with  his  own  and 
Sir  William  Pepperell's  regiments,  and  some 
New  York  companies;  the  latter  by  Colonel 
William  Johnson,  sole  manager  and  director  of 
Indian  affairs ;  a  personage  worthy  of  especial 
note. 

1  CdUmal  Rteordt^  vol.  ti.  p.  366. 
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He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  oome  out 
to  this  country  in  1734,  to  manage  the  landed 
estates  owned  by  his  uncle,  Commodore  Sir  Peter 
Warren,  in  the  Mohawk  country.  He  had  re- 
sided ever  since  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk 
Biver,  in  the  province  of  New  York.  By  his 
agency,  and  his  dealings  with  the  native  tribes, 
he  had  acquired  great  wealth,  and  become  a  kind 
of  potentate  in  the  Indian  country.  His  influ* 
ence  over  the  Six  Nations  was  said  to  be  un- 
bounded ;  and  it  was  principally  with  the  aid  of 
a  large  force  of  their  warriors  that  it  was  ex- 
pected he  would  accomplish  his  part  of  the 
campaign.  The  end  of  June,  ^  nearly  in  July^'* 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  when  the  several 
attacks  upon  Forts  Duquesne,  Niagara,  and  Crown 
Point  should  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  Brad- 
dock  anticipated  an  easy  accomplishment  of  his 
plans. 

The  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  lands 
wrongfully  held  by  them  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  to 
be  assigned  to  Colonel  Lawrence,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  that  province ;  we  vill  briefly  add, 
in  anticipation,  that  it  was  effected  by  him,  with 
the  aid  of  troops  from  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where, led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Monckton. 

The  business  of  the  congress  being  finished. 
General  Braddock  would  have  set  out  lor  Fred- 
ericktown,  in  Maryland,  but  few  wagons  or 
teams  had  yet  come  to  remove  the  artillery. 
Washington  had  looked  with  wonder  and  dismay 
at  the  huge  paraphernalia  of  war,  and  the  world 
of  superfluities  to  be  transported  across  the  moon- 
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teins,  reooUecting  the  difficulties  he  had  ezp» 
rienced  in  getting  oyer  them  with  his  nine  swiyelai 
and  scanty  supplies.  ^  If  our  march  is  to  be 
regulated  by  Uie  slow  movements  of  the  train," 
said  he,  *'  it  will  be  tedious,  very  tedious,  indeed.** 

His  predictions  excited  a  sarcastic  smile  in 
Braddock,  as  betraying  the  limited  notions  of  a 
young  provincial  officer,  little  acquainted  with 
the  march  of  armies. 

In  the  mean  while,  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who 
had  returned  to  the  frontier,  was  storming  at  the 
camp  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  road  required 
of  the  Pennsylvania  government  had  not  been 
commenced.  George  Croghan  and  the  other 
commissioners  were  but  just  arrived  in  camp. 
Sir  John,  according  to  Croghan,  received  them 
in  a  very  disagreeable  manner :  would  not  look  at 
their  draughts,  nor  suffer  any  representations  to 
be  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the  province,  '*  but 
stormed  like  a  lion  rampant ; "  declaring  that  the 
want  of  the  road  and  of  the  provisions  promised 
by  Pennsylvania  had  retarded  the  expedition, 
and  might  cost  them  their  lives  from  the  fresh 
numbers  of  French  that  might  be  poured  in- 
to the  country.  —  *^That  instead  of  marching 
to  the  Ohio,  he  would  in  nine  days  march  his 
army  into  Cumberland  County  to  cut  the  roads, 
press  horses,  wagons,  etc.  —  That  he  would  not 
suffer  a  soldier  to  handle  an  axe,  but  by  fire  and 
sword  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  do  it  .  .  .  • 
That  he  would  kill  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  carry 
away  the  horses,  bum  the  houses,  etc. ;  and  thai 
if  the  French  defeated  them,  by  the  delays  of 
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Pennsylvania,  he  would,  with  his  sword  draWDf 
pass  through  the  province  and  treat  the  inhabit- 
ants as  a  parcel  of  traitors  to  his  master.  That 
he  would  write  to  England  by  a  manof-war; 
shake  Mr.  Penn's  proprietaryship,  and  represent 

Pennsylvania  as  a  disaffected  province 

He  told  us  to  go  to  the  general,  if  we  pleased, 
who  would  give  us  ten  had  words  far  one  that  he 
had  given" 

The  explosive  wrath  of  Sir  John,  which  was 
not  to  be  appeased,  shook  the  souls  of  the  com* 
missioners,  and  they  wrote  to  Grovemor  Mprris, 
niging  that  people  might  be  set  at  work  upon 
the  road,  if  the  Assembly  had  made  provision 
for  opening  it ;  and  that  flour  might  be  sent  with- 
out delay  to  the  mouth  of  Canococheague  River, 
^  as  being  the  only  remedy  left  to  prevent  these 
threatened  mischiefs."  ^ 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bichard  Peters,  Governor  Mor- 
ris' secretary,  wrote  in  his  name :  <<  Gret  a  num- 
ber of  hands  immediately,  and  further  the  work 
by  all  possible  methods.  Your  expenses  will  be 
paid  at  the  next  sitting  of  Assembly.  Do  your 
duty,  and  oblige  the  general  and  quartermaster  if 
possible*  Finish  the  road  that  will  be  wanted 
first,  and  then  proceed  to  any  other  that  may  be 
thought  necessary." 

An  additional  commission,  of  a  different  kind, 
was  intrusted  to  Greorge  Croghan.  Governor 
Morris  by  letter  requested  bim  to  convene  at 
Aughquick,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  many  warriors 
as  possible  of  the  mixed  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  dis* 

1  CoUmial  Reeords^  roL  vl.  p.  868. 
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tribute  among  them  wampnm  belts  sent  for  the 
purpose,  and  engage  them  to  meet  General  Brad- 
dock  when  on  the  march,  and  render  him  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power. 

In  reply,  Croghan  engaged  to  enlist  a  strong 
body  of  Indians,  being  sure  of  the  influence  of 
Scarooyadi,  successor  to  the  half-king,  and  of  his 
adjunct,  White  Thunder,  keeper  of  the  speech- 
belts.^  At  the  instance  of  Grovernor  Morris, 
Croghan  secured  the  services  of  another  kind  of 
force.  This  was  a  band  of  banters,  resolute  men, 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  inured  to 
hardships.  They  were  under  the  command  of 
CSaptain  Jack,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  char* 
acters  of  Pennsylvania,  a  complete  hero  of  the 
wilderness.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  cap- 
tive among  the  Indians ;  and,  having  learnt  their 
ways,  had  formed  this  association  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  settlements,  receiving  a  commission 
of  captain  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania* 
The  band  had  become  famous  for  its  exploits,  and 
was  a  terror  to  the  Indians.  Captain  Jack  was 
at  present  protecting  the  settlements  on  the  Cano- 
cocheague ;  but  promised  to  march  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  and  join  Braddock  with  his  hunters. 
**  They  require  no  shelter  for  the  night,"  writes 
Croghan ;  <*  they  ask  no  pay.  If  the  whole 
army  was  composed  of  such  men  there  would 
be  no  cause  of  apprehension.  I  shall  be  with 
them  in  time  for  duty.''  ^ 

^  CdUmial  Recordij  voT.  vi.  p.  375. 

s  Hazaid'B  RegiMttr  of  Petm.  vol.  iv.  p.  419. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  August,  1760,  giv«8 
one  of  the  stories  relative  to  this  individtial:  — 

**  The  '  Black  Hanter,'  the  '  Black  Rifle,*  the  *  Wild  Honter 
of  Joniata,*  is  a  white  man;  bis  histor}' is  this:  He  entered 
the  woods  with  a  few  enterprising  companions ;  built  bis  cabin ; 
cleared  a  little  land,  and  amused  himself  with  the  pleasures 
of  fishing  and  hunting.  He  felt  happy,  for  then  he  bad  not  a 
care.  But  on  an  evening  when  he  returned  fh>m  a  day  of 
sport,  he  found  hb  cabin  burnt,  his  wife  and  children  mur- 
dered. From  that  moment  he  forsakes  civilized  man ;  hunts 
out  caves,  in  which  he  lives;  protects  the  frontier  inhabitants 
from  the  Indians;  and  seizes  every  opportunity  of  revengef 
that  offers.  He  lives  the  terror  of  the  Indians  and  the  conso- 
lation of  the  Whites.  On  one  occasion,  near  Juniata,  in  the 
middle  of  a  dark  night,  a  ftmily  were  suddenly  awakened 
from  sleep  by  the  report  of  a  gun;  they  jumped  frtun  their 
huts,  and  by  the  glimmering  light  from  the  chimney  saw  an 
Indian  fall  to  rise  no  more.  The  open  door  exposed  to  view 
the  wild  hunter.  'I  have  saved  your  lives,  'he  cried,  then 
tnmed  and  was  buried  in  the  gloom  of  night"  —  Hazard's 
MegiiUr  of  Pmn,  vol.  iv.  p.  889. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Washington  proclcimed  Aide-de-camp  —  DisappointmeBta  at 
FredericktowD.  —  BeDJamin  Franklin  and  Braddeck.  — 
Contracts.— Departnre  for  Wills*  Creek.  —  RoaghBoads* 
—  The  General  in  his  Chariot  —  Camp  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land. —  Hugh  Mercer.  —•  Dr.  Craik.  —  Military^  Tactics.  — 
Camp  Rales.  —  Secretary  Peters.  —  Indians  in  Camp. — 
Indian  Beaaties.  —  The  Princess  Bright  Lightning.  —  Ei^ 
rand  to  Williamsburg.  —  Braddock's  Opinion  of  C^ntnM* 
tora  and  Indiana.  —  ^onival  of  CooTejanoea. 

lENERAL  Braddock  set  out  from  Alex- 
andria  on  the  20th  of  April.  Wash- 
ington remuned  behind  a  few  days  to 
arrange  his  affairs,  and  then  rejoined  him  at 
Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  where  on  the  lOtb 
of  May,  he  was  proch&imed  one  of  the  generaFs 
aides-de-camp.  The  troubles  of  Braddoek  had 
already  commenced.  The  Virginian  contractors 
failed  to  fblfiU  their  engagements ;  of  all  the 
immense  means  of  transportation  so  confidently 
promised,  bot  fifleen  wagons  and  a  hundred  draft* 
horses  had  arrived,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect  of  more.  There  was  equal  disappointment 
in  provisions,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality ;  and 
he  had  to  send  round  the  country  to  buy  cattle 
lor  the  subsistence  of  the  troops. 

Fortunately  while  the  general  was  venting  bii 

^leen  in  anathemas  against  army  contraetora, 
von.  I.  12 
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Ba\}aiiiin  Franklin  arrived  at  Fredericktown. 
That  eminent  man,  then  about  forty-nine  years 
of  age,  had  been  for  many  years  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  was  now  postmaster- 
genersd  for  America.  Tlie  Assembly  understood 
that  Braddock  wai|  incensed  against  them,  suppos- 
ing them  adverse  to  the  service  of  ihe  war.  Tliey 
had  procured  Franklin  to  wait  upon  him,  not  as 
if  sent  by  them,  but  as  if  he  came  in  his  capacity 
of  postmaster-general,  to  arrange  for  the  sure 
and  speedy  transmission  of  dispatches  between 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  governors  of  the 
provinees* 

He  wa«  well  received,  and  became  a  daily 
guest  at  the  general's  table.  In  his  autobiog- 
raphy, he  gives  na  an  instance  of  the  blind  confi- 
dence and  fiital  prejudices  by  which  Braddock 
was  deluded  throughout  this  expedition,  ^^In 
oonversatum  with  him  one  day,**  writes  Frank- 
Mn,  ^  he  was  giving  me  some  account  ^  his  in- 
tended progress.  ^  After  taking  Fort  Duquesne,' 
4aid  he,  ^ I  am  to  proceed  to  Niagara ;■  imd,  hav- 
ing takea  tbat»  to  Frontenac,  if  the  season  will 
allow  time ;  and  I  suppose  it  will,  for  Duquesne 
can  luMEdly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days ; 
and  then  I  can  see  nothing  that  can  obstruct  my 
march  to  Niagara*' 

^  Having  before  revdived  in  my  miod,''  oontin- 
nes  Franklin,  ^'  the  long  line  his  army  must  make 
in  their  march  by  a  very  narrow  road,  to  be  cut 
for  them  through  the  woods  and  bui^es,  uid  also 
what  I  had  heard  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen 
hundied  French,  who  invaded  the  Illinois  oofU" 
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try,  I  had  ooneeired  some  doubts  and  some  fears 
for  the  event  of  the  campaign ;  but  I  rentnred 
only  to  say,  ^  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive  well 
before  Duquesne  with  these  fine  troops,  so  well 
provided  with  artOlery,  the  fort,  though  com- 
pletely fortified,  and  assisted  with  a  very  strong 
garrison,  can  probably  make  but  a  short  resist- 
ance. The  only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruc- 
tion to  your  march,  is  from  the  ambuscades  of  the 
Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are  deicterons 
in  laying  and  executing  them  %  and  the  slender 
line,  nearly  four  miles  long,  which  your  army  must 
make,  may  expose  it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  ou 
its  fianks,  and  to  be  cut  like  thread  into  several 
pieces,  which,  from  their  distance,  cannot  come 
up  in  time  to  support  one  another.' 

^  He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied : 
*  These  savages  may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy 
to  raw  American  militia,  but  upon  the  king's  reg- 
ular and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  make  an  impression.'  I  was  con* 
scions  of  an  impropriety  in  my  disputing  with  a 
military  man  in  matters  of  his  profession,  and 
said  no  more."  ^ 

As  the  whole  delay  of  the  army  was  caused  by 
the  want  of  conveyances,  Franklin  observed  one 
day  to  the  general  that  it  was  a  pity  the  troops 
had  not  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  al* 
most  evM7  farmer  had  his  wagon.  ^  Then,  sir," 
refdied  Braddock,  *'you  who  are  a  man  of  in- 
terest there  can  probably  procure  them  for  me, 
and  I  b^  you  will.*'     Franklin  consented.     Ai 

1  AfUobiogrcqahy  of  Franklin^  Sparks*  editiM,  p.  190. 
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instrament  in  writing  was  drawn  up,  empowering 
him  to  contract  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons, 
with  four  horses  to  each  wagon,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred saddle  or  packhorses  for  the  service  of  His 
Majesty's  forces,  to  be  at  Wills'  Creek  on  or  before 
the  20th  of  May;  and  he  promptly  departed  for 
Lancaster  to  execute  the  commission. 

After  his  departure,  Braddock,  attended  by  his 
staff  and  his  guard  of  light  horse,  set  ofiT  for 
Wills'  Creek  by  the  way  of  Wuichester,  the  road 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  not  being 
yet  made.  ^  This  gaye  him,"  writes  Washington, 
*^  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
route,  and  of  damning  it  very  heartily."^ 

Three  of  Washington's  horses  were  knocked 
up  before  they  reached  Winchester,  and  he  had  to 
purchase  others.  This  was  a  severe  drain  of  his 
campaigning  purse;  fortunately  he  was  ia  the 
neighborhood  of  Greenway  Court,  and  was  en- 
abled to  replenish  it  by  a  loan  from  his  old  friend 
Lord  Fair&x. 

The  discomforts  of  the  rough  road  were  in- 
creased with  the  general,  by  his  travelling  with 
some  degree  of  state  in  a  chariot  which  be  had 
purchased  of  Grovernor  Sharpe.  In  this  he  dashed 
by  Dunbar's  diviMon  of  the  troops,  which  he  over- 
took near  Wills'  Ceeek ;  his  body  guard  of  light 
horse  galloping  on  each  side  of  his  chariot,  and 
his  staff  accompanying  him ;  the  drums  beating 
the  Grenadier's   March  as  he  passed.     In  this 

i  Draft  of  ft  letter,  among  Washingtoii's  pftpen,  addrwMd 
to  Miyor  John  Carlyle. 
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Ityle,  too,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberlaad,  aniid 
a  thunderiug  salute  of  seventeen  guiis.^ 

Bj  this  time  the  general  discovered  that  he 
was  not  in  a  region  fitted  for  such*  displaj,  and 
his  travelling  chariot  was  abandoned  at  Fort 
Cumberland.;  otherwise  it  would  soon  have  be- 
come a  wreck  Muoog  the  mountains  beyond. 

By  the  19  th  of  May,  the  forces  were  aissem* 
bled  at  Fort  Cumberland.  The  two  loyal  reg- 
iments, originally  one  thousand  strong  now  in- 
creased to  fourteen  hundred,  by  men  chosen  from 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  levies ;  two  provin- 
cial companies  of  carpenters,  or  pioneers,  thirty 
men  eadi,  with  subalteriis  and  captains ;  a  com- 
pany of  guides,  composed  of  a  captain,  two  aids, 
and  ten  men ;  the  troop  of  Virginia  light  horse, 
commanded  by  Captain  Stewart ;  the  detachment 
of  thirty  sailors  with  their  officers,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  two  independent  companies  from  New 
York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Horatio  Gates,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
much  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  this  biography. 

Another  person  in  camp,  of  subsequent  noto* 
riety,  and  who  became  a  warm  friend  of  Washing* 
ton,  was  Dr.  Hugh  Mwoer,  a  Scotchman,  about 
thirty-three^  years  of  age.  About  ten  years  pre- 
viously he  had  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
Ibrces  of  Charles  Edward,  and  followed  his  stan- 
dard to  the  disastrous  field  of  Culloden.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  ^  chevalier,"  Mercer  had  escaped 
by  the  way  of  Inverness  to  America,  and  taken 
ap  his  residence  in  Virginia.  He  was  now  with 
1  JounuU  of  ihe  Beamen^i  dttaehmmL 
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tbe  Yirgittki  ti^ps,  rallying  trnder  the  «faDd«(li 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  Itn  expedition  led 
by  a  general  who  had  aided  to  drive  the  chevalier 
frotn  Scotland.^ 

Another  young  Scotchman  in  the  camp  wad 
Dr.  James  Graik,  who  had  become  strongly  at- 
tached to  Washington,  being  abont  the  same  age^ 
and  having  been  with  him  in  the  affair  of  the 
<3teat  Meadows,  serving  as  anrgeon  ii^  the  Vir^ 
ginia  regiment,  to  which  he  still  belonged. 

At  Fort  Cnmberland,  Washington  had  an  op<* 
portunity  of  eeeing  a  force  encamped  according 
to  the  plan  approved  of  by  the  connoil  of  war  ( 
and  military  tactics,  enforced  with  all  the  predk 
sion  of  a  martinet. 

The  roll  of  each  company  was  called  ovev 
fiiomtng,  noon,  and  night.  There  was  strict  ex<^ 
amination  of  anns  and  accontrements ;  the  oom* 
manding  officer  of  each  company  being  answer^ 
able  for  their  being  kept  in  good  order. 

The  general  was  very  particular  in  regard  to 
die  appearance  and  drill  of  the  Virginia  recrmH 
and  companies,  whom  he  had  pat  under  the  rig- 
orouB  discipline  of  Ensign  Allen.  <<They  per- 
formed their  evolutions  and  firings  #s  well  at 
could  be  expected,*^  writes  Captain  Orme,  ^  but 
cheir  languid,  spiritless,  and  uusoldier-like  appear- 
ance, considered  with  the  lowness  and  ignorance 
of  most  of  their  officers,  gave  little  hopes  of  their 
/iiture  good  behavior."^  He  doubtless  echoed 
the  opinion  of  the  general ;  how  completely  wove 

I  Braddock  had  been  an  officer  nnder  the  Dake  of  Cttmbep> 
land,  in  his  Catiipnigfi  dgalfist  Chailea  Edward. 
>  Orme*B  Journal 
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botfi  to  be  undeeeived  as  to  tb«ir  estiduifee  of 
theBe  troops ! 

The  general  held  a  levee  in  his  tent  everj 
morning,  from  ten  to  eleven.  He  was  strict  as 
to  the  morals  of  the  camp.  Drunkenness  wp 
severelj  punished.  A  soldier  convicted  of  tb: 
was  sentenced  to  receive  one  thonsaod  lashes, 
and  to  be  drummed  out  of  his  regiment.  Part 
of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  remitted. 
Divine  service  was  performed  every  Sunday,  at 
the  head  of  the  colors  of  each  regiment,  by  the 
diaplain.  There  was  the  funeral  of  a  captain 
who  died  at  this  encampment.  A  captain's  guard 
mitfched  before  the  corpse,  the  captain  of  it  in 
the  rear,  the  firelodcs  reversed,  the  drums  heat- 
ing the  dead  march.  When  near  the  grave,  the 
guard  formed  two  lines,  £»eing  each  other ;  rested 
on  their  arms,  muzcles  downwards,  and  leaned 
their  feces  on  the  butts.  The  corpse  was  carried 
betwemi  them,  the  sword  and  sash  on  the  coffin, 
and  the  officers  following  two  and  two.  Aflb«r  the 
chaplain  of  the  regiment  had  read  the  service, 
the  gnaid  fired  three  volleys  over  the  grave,  and 
returned.^ 

Braddodc's  camp,  in  a  word,  was  a  complete 
study  for  Washington,  during  the  halt,  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing military  rautine  in  its  strictest  forms.  He 
had  a  specimen,  too,  of  convivial  life  in  the  camp, 
which  the  general  endeavored  to  maintain^  even 
m  the  wilderness,  keeping  a  hospitable  table ;  fior 
be  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  bon  vivanti 

1  Onne*8  JoumdL    Journal  o^  <&«  Beamm^i  dttaektumi 
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and  to  hare  had  with  him  ^two  good  oooks,  who 
could  make  an  excellent  ragout  out  of  a  pair  of 
boots,  had  thejr  but  materials  to  toss  them  up 
with."! 

There  was  great  detention  at  the  fort,  caused 
by  the  want  of  forage  and  supplies,  the  road  not 
having  been  finished  from  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Richard  Peters,  the  secretary  of  Governor  Morris, 
was  in  camp,  to  attend  to  the  matter.  He  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  Braddock's  complaints.  The 
general  declared  he  would  not  stir  from  Wills' 
Creek  until  he  had  the  governor's  assurance  that 
the  road  would  be  opened  in  time.  Mr.  Peters 
requested  guards  to  protect  the  men  while  at  work, 
from  attacks  by  the  Indians.  Braddock  swore 
he  would  not  furnish  guards  for  the  wood-cutters, 
•—  ^  let  Pennsylvania  do  it  I "  He  scoffed  at  the 
talk  about  danger  fi'om  Indians.  Peters  en- 
4eavored  to  make  htm  sensible  of  the  peril  which 
threatened  him  in  this  re^>ect.  Sfaoidd  an  army 
of  them,  led  by  French  officers,  beset  him  in  his 
marcb,  he  would  not  be  able,  with  all  his  strength 
and  military  skill,  to  reach  Fort  Duquesne  with* 
out  a  body  of  rangers,  as  well  on  foot  as  horse- 
back. The  general,  however,  ^  despised  his  ob- 
'Servations.'*  ^  Still,  guards  had  ultimately  to  be 
.provided,  or  the  work  on  the  road  would  have 
been  abandoned. 

Braddock,  in  fact,  was  completely  chagrined 
and  disappointed  about  the  Indians.  The  Chero- 
kees  and  Catawbas,  whom  Dinwiddie  had  given 

1  Preface  to  Winthrop  Sargent'8  /fUrodiuctory  Memoir, 
•  Cokmal  Beeorda,  vi.  aSS. 
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Urn  raaaon  to  expect  in  sadi  nnmbeniy  never  ar- 
rived. 

QfWXffgb  Croghan  reached  the  camp  with  but 
about  fifty  warriors,  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Aughqulok.  At  the  general's  request  he  sent  a 
messeuger  to  invite  the  Dehiwares  and  Shawnees 
from  the  Ohio«  who  returned  with  two  chie&  of 
the  former. tribe.  Among  the  8achem%  thus  as- 
Bembled  were  some  of  Washington's  former  allies^ 
Scarooyadi,  alias  Monacatoocha,  soeoessor  to  the 
half-king,  White  Thunder,  the  keeper  iji  the 
qMiech^belts,  and  Silver  Heels,  so  called,  probably, 
firom  being  swift  of  foot. 

Notwithstanding  his  secret  contempt  for  the 
IndiaoSy  Braddock,  agreeably  to  his  insti'uctioos, 
treated  them  with  great  ceremony.  A  grand 
oouncil  was  held  in  his  tent,  where  all  his  officers 
attended.  The  chiefs,  and  all  the  warriors,  came 
painted  and  decorated  for  war.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  military  honors,  the  guards  resting  on 
their  fire*arms.  The  general  made  them  a  speech 
through  his  interpreter,  expressing  the  grief  of 
their  father,  the  great  king  of  England,  at  the 
death  of  the  half-king,  and  made  them  presents  to 
console  them.  They  in  return  promised  their  aid 
aa  guides  and  scoutS|  and  declared  eternal  enmity 
to  the  French,  following  the  declaratk>n  with  the 
war  song,  ^  making  a  terrible  noise." 

The  general,  to  regale  and  astonish  them,  or- 
dered all  the  artillery  to  be  fired,  "  the  drums  and 
fifes  playing  and  beating  the  point  of  war ; "  the 
mte  ended  by  their,  feasting,  in  their  own  camp, 
on  a  buUook  which  the  general  had  given  them, 
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following  ,ap  tlieir  repast  by  dandbg  the  waI* 
dance  round  a  fire,  to  the  sound  of  their  uncoiitll 
drums  and  rattles,  *^  making  night  hideous/'  bjr 
howls  and  yellings. 

"•  I  have  engaged  between  forty  and  fifty  In- 
dians from  the  frontiers  of  your  province  to  go 
over  the  moan  tains  with  me,'*  writes  Braddoe^  to 
QovernQi;  Morris,  "^  and  shall  take  Croghan  and 
Montour  into  service."  Croghan  was,  in  effect, 
put  in  command  of  the  Indians,  and  a  warrant 
given  to  him  of  captain. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  Indians  had 
their  separate  camp,  Where  they  passed  half  the 
night  singing,  dancing,  and  howling.  The  British 
were  amused  by  their  strange  ceremonies,  their 
savage  antics,  «id  savage  decorations^  The  In- 
dians, on  the  other  hand,  loitered  by  day  about 
tJie  English  camp,  fiercely  painted  and  arrayedi 
gazing  with  silent  admiration  at  the  parade  of  the 
troops,  their  marchings  and  evolutions,  and  de^ 
lighted  with  the  horse^raoes,  with  which  the  yoong 
^^cers  recreated  themselves. 

Unluckily  the  warriors  had  brought  their  fiun* 
ilies  with  them  to  Wills'  Creek,  and  the  women 
were  even  fonder  than  the  men  of  loitering  about 
the  British  camp.  They  were  not  destitnte  of 
attraetions;  for  the*  young  squaws  resemble  the 
gypsies,  having  seductive  forms,  small  hands  and 
feet^  and  soflb  vcHces.  Among  those  who  visited 
the  eamp  was  one  Who  no  doubt  passed  for  an 
Indian  princess.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
sachem.  White  Thunder,  and  bore  the  dazzling 
juuae  of  Bright  Lightning.^     The  charms  of  theie 

1  Seamen!' »  JoumaL 
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wild-wood  beftsCies  wete  soon  ackocnrledged 
^  The  a%imws,"  writes  Secretary  Peters,  ^  bring 
in  mooey  plenty;  the  officers  are  scandalously 
fond  of  them/'  ^ 

The  jealousy  of  the  warriors  was  aroused; 
some  of  them  became  furious.  To  prevent  dis» 
oord^  the  squaws  were  forbidden  to  come  into  the 
British  campw  This  did  not  prerent  their  being 
sottght  elsewhere.  It  Was  ultimately  found  neoes* 
sary^  for  the  sake  of  quiet^  to  eend'  Bright  Light- 
ning) with  all  the  other  women  and  children,  back 
to  Awghqnick.  White  Thunder  and  sevwal  of 
the  warriors,  accompanied  them  £or  their  pro* 
tection* 

As  to  the  thtee  Delaware  chiefs,  they  returned 
to  the  Ohio,  premising  the  general  they  would 
collect  their  warriors  together,  and  meet  him  on 
his  march*  Tbey  noTer  kept  their  word.  ^  These 
people  are  villains,  and  always  side  with  the 
stroi^est,"  Says  a  shrewd  journalist  of  the  ex- 
pedition* 

During  the  halt  of  the  troops  at  Wills'  Creek, 
Washington  had  been  sent  to  Williamsburg  to 
bring  on  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  military 
chest  He  returned,  after  a  fortnight's  absence, 
escorted  from  Winchester  by  eight  men,  *^  which 
eight  men,"  writes  he,  ^  were  two  days  assembling, 
but  I  beliere  would  not  haTe  been  more  than  as 
many  seconds  dispersing*  if  I  had  been  attacked.** 

He  found  the  general  out  of  all  patience  and 
temper  at  the  delays  and  disai^intmente  in  re* 
Ipafd  to  horses^  wagons,  and  f<Hnage,  making  no 

1  L«tter  of  Pcten  to  Gorenior  Mwtii. 
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allowanoes  for  the  difficalties  incident  to  a  new 
eountrj,  and  to  the  novel  and  great  demtrnds  upon 
its  acantj  and  scattered  resources.  He  accnsed 
the  army  contractors  of  want  of  faith,  honor,  and 
honesty ;  and  in  his  moments  of  passion,  which 
were  many^  extended  the  stigma  to  the  whole 
oonntry.  This  stnng  the  patriotic  sensibility  of 
Washington,  and  overcame  his  nsaal  self-com- 
mand, and  the  proud  and  passionate  commander 
was  occasionally  surprised  by  a  well-merited  re- 
buke from  his  aide-de*camp.  ^  We  have  freqnent 
disputes  on  this  head/'  writes  Washington,  ^  which 
are  maintained  with  warmth  on  both  sides,  espe- 
cially on  his,  as  he  is  incapable  of  arguing  with* 
out  it,  or  of  giving  up  any  point  he  asserts,  be  it 
ever  so  incompatible  with  reason  or  common 
vonse* 

The  same  pertinacity  was  maintained  with  re- 
apect  to  the  Indians.  Gleorge  Croghan  informed 
Washington  that  the  saehems  considered  them- 
selves treated  with  slight,  in  never  being  consul- 
ted in  war  matters*  That  he  himself  had  repeat 
edly  offered  the  services  of  the  warriors  under  his 
oommaud  as  scouts  and  outgnards,  but  his  offers 
had  been  rejected.  Washington  ventured  to  in*> 
terfere,  and  to  urge  their  importance  for  such 
purposes,  especially  now  when  they  were  ap«* 
preaching  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  usual, 
the  general  remained  bigoted  in  his  belief  of  the 
all«sufficiency  of  well-disetpHned  troops. 

£ith«r  from  disgust  thus  caused,  or  from  being 
actually  dismissed,  the  warriors  began  to  disapp 
pear  from,  the  camp.     It  is  said  that  Colonel  In- 
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MS,  who  was  to  remain  io  oommand  at  Fort 
Cnmberland,  advised  the  dismissal  of  all  bat  a 
few  to  serve  as  gaides  ;  certaia  it  is,  before  Brad- 
dock  reoommenced  his  march,  none  remained  to 
acoompaoy  him  bat  Scarooyadi,  and  eight  of  his 
warriors.^  • 

Seeing  the  general's  impatience  at  the  non-ar- 
rival of  conveyances,  Washington  again  repre- 
sented to  him  the  difficulties  he  woald  enooauter 
in  attempting  to  traverse  the  moantains  with  such 
a  train  of  wheel-carriages,  assuring  him  it  would 
be  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  campaign ;  and 
recommended,  from  his  own  experience,  the  sub* 
stitution,  as  much  as  possible,  of  pack-horses. 
Braddock,  however,  had  not  been  sufficiently  bar* 
assed  by  frontier  campaigning  to  depart  from  his 
European  modes,  or  to  be  swayed  in  his  military 
operations  by  so  green  a  counselor. 

At  length  the  general  was  relieved  from  pres- 
ent perplexities  by  the  arrival  of  the  horses  and 
wagons  which  Franklin  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
cure. That  eminent  man,  with  his  characteristic 
promptness  .and  unwearied  exertions,  and  by  his 
great  personal  popularity,  had  obtained  them  from 
the  reluctant  Pennsylvania  farmers,  being  obliged 

1  Bniddock*s  own  secretary,  William  Shirley,  was  disaf- 
fected to  him.  Writing  about  him  to  Governor  Morris,  he  sa- 
tirically observes:  **  We  have  a  general  most  judiciously  cho- 
sen for  being  disqualified  for  the  service  he  is  employed  in,  in 
aIir.ost  every  respect."  And  of  the  secondary  officers:  "As 
fo  them,  I  don*t  think  we  have  much  to  boast.  Some  are  in- 
Insolent  and  ignorant;  others  capable,  but  rather  aiming  at 
Showing  their  own  abilitiee  than  making  a  proper  use  Ot  them.'* 
Cotoniql  Recfmh^  vi.  405. 
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fe  pledg6  his  own  respooaibility  for  thw  heia§ 
fnlij  remuDer^ted.  He  performed  this  laborious 
task  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
neither  expecting  nor  receiving  emolument ;  and» 
in  fact,  experiencing  subsequently  gr^at  delay  and 
embarrassment  before  he  was  relieved  from  tb« 
pecuniary  responsibilities  thus  patriotically  in- 
curred. 

The  arrival  of  the  conveyances  put  Bra^doek 
in  good  humor  with  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter 
to  Governor  Morris,  he  alludes  to  the  threat  of 
Sir  John  St,  Clair  to  go  through  that  provmce 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hapd.  ^^  He  is, 
ashamed  of  his  having  talked  to  you  in  the  man^ 
ner  he-  did."  Still  the  gieneral  made  Franklia'a 
contract  for  wagons  the  sole  instance  in  which  ho 
had  not  experienced  deceit  and  villainy.  ^  I  hope, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  this/'  adds  he,  ^  that  we 
■hall  pass  a  merry  Christmas  together." 
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March  from  Fort  Oamberland.  —  The  Great  Sava^^e  Mountain. 

—  Camp  at  the  Little  Meadovrv.  — >  Division  of  the  Forces. 
— Captain  Jack  and  his  Band.  —  Scarooyadi  in  Danger. 

—  DlnfiBs  of  Washington.  —  His  Halt  at  the  Toogbioghony. 
-~  March  of  Braddock.  -—  The  Great  Meadows.  ^  Larl(iiig 
Enemies-  —  Ttieir  Trades . —  Precautions*  —  Thickettj  Ron. 

—  Scouts.  —  Indian  Murders.  —  Funeral  of  an  Indian  War- 
rior.—  Camp  on  the  Monongahela.  —  Washington's  Arri- 
val there. — March  fbr  Fort  Dnqaesne.-^The  Fording  of 
Hie  MonoDgahela.  •-^Tha  BatUe.  -^The  Bctmat  ^  DaaCk 
of  Braddock. 

|N  the  10th  of  June,  Braddock  set  off 
from  Fort  Cumberland  with  lua  aide^ 
de-camp,  and  others  of  his  staff,  and 
his  body-guard  of  light  horse.  Sir  Peter  Halket, 
with  his  brigade,  had  marched  thre^  days  pre- 
▼ipusly ;  and  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Chapman,  and 
the  supervision  of  Sir  John  St  CUir,.  had  been 
employed  upwards  of  ten  days  in  cutting  down 
trees^  removing  rocks,  and  opening  a  road. 

The  march  over  the  mountain  proved,  as  Wash- 
ington had  foretold,  a  ^  tremendous  undertaking." 
It  was  with  difllculty  the  heavily  laden  wagons 
could  be  dragged  up  the  steep  and  rugged  roads, 
newly  madie^  or  imperfectly  repaired.  Often  tbej 
extended  i»r  three  or  four  miles  in  e  straggling 
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and  broken  line,  with  the  soldiers  so  dispersed,  in 
guarding  them,  that  an  attack  on  any  side  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  in  confusion.  It  was  the 
drearj  region  of  the  great  Savage  Mountain,  and 
the  ^  Shades  of  Death  "  that  was  again  made  to 
echo  with  the  din  of  arms. 

What  outraged  Washington's  notions  of  the 
abstemious  frugality  suitable  to  campaigning  in 
the  '^  backwoods,"  was  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  wagons  required  by  the  officers  for  the 
transportation  of  their  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
and  a  thousand  articles  of  artificial  necessity. 
Simple  himself  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  man- 
fully indifferent  to  personal  indulgences,  he  almost 
doubted  whether  such  sybarites  in  the  camp  couJd 
be  efficient  in  the  field. 

By  the  time  the  advanced  corps  had  struggled 
over  two  mountains,  and  through  the  intervening 
forest,  and  reached  (16th  June)  the  Little  Mead- 
ows, where  Sir  John  St  Clair  had  made  a  tem* 
porary  camp,  General  Braddock  had  become 
aware  of  the  difference  between  campaigning  in 
a  new  country,  or  on  the  old  well-beaten  battle- 
gronnds  of  Europe.  He  now  of  his  own  accord 
turned  to  Washington  for  advice,  thongh  it  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  pride  to  seek  it  of 
so  young  a  man ;  but  he  had  by  this  time  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  frontier. 

Thus  unexpectedly  called  on,  Washington  gave 
his  counsel  with  becoming  modesty,  but  with  his 
acottstomed  clearness.  There  was  just  now  an 
opportunity  to  strike  an  eflfective  blow  at  Fort 
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Dnquesne^  but  it  might  be  lost  by  delay.  Tks 
garrison,  according  to  credible  reports,  was  weak  ; 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies,  which  were  on 
their  way,  would  be  detained  by  the  droQghtt 
which  rendered  the  river  by  which  they  must 
come  low  and  unnavigable.  The  blow  must  be 
struck  before  they  could  arrive.  He  advised  the 
general,  therefore,  to  divide  his  forces  ;  leave  one 
part  to  come  on  with  the  stores  and  baggage,  and 
all  the  cumbrous  appurtenances  of  an  army,  and 
to  throw  himself  in  the  advance  with  the  other 
part,  eoraposed  of  his  choicest  troops,  lightened 
c^  everything  superfluous  that  might  impede  » 
rapid  march. 

His  advice  was  adopted.  Twelve  hundred  men 
selected  out  of  all  the  companies,  and  furnished 
with  ten  fleld-pieces,  were  to  form  the  first  divis^ 
ion,  their  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to  be 
carried  on  packhorses.  The  second  division,  with 
all  the  stores,  munitioiis,  and  heavy  baggage,  was 
to  be  brought  on  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 

The  least  practicable  part  of  the  arrangement 
was  with  regard  to  the  officers  <^  the  advance. 
Washington  had  urged  a  retrenchment  of  their 
l>^g^6  £^d  camp  equipage,  that  as  many  of 
their  horses  as  possible  might  be  used  as  pack- 
horses.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  Brought  up, 
many  of  them,  in  feshionable  and  lumrions  liie, 
or  the  loitering  indulgence  of  country  quarters, 
they  were  so  encumbered  with  what  they  con- 
sidered indispensable  necessaries,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  horses  generally  appropriated 
to  their  use,  not  more  than  a  dozen  could  be^ 
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spared  by  them  for  the  public  service.  Wash* 
ington,  in  his  own  case,  acted  up  to  the  advice  he 
had  given.  He  retained  no  more  clothing  and 
effects  with  him  than  would  about  half  fill  a  portri 
manteauy  and  gave  up  his  best  steed  as  a  pack- 
horse — which  he  never  heard  of  afterwards.^ 

Daring  the  halt  at  the  Little  Meadows,  Cap* 
tain  Jack  ajid  his  band  of  forest  rangers,  whom 
Croghan  had  engaged  at  Governor  Morris'  sug- 
gestion, made  their  appearance  in  the  camp; 
Lined  and  equipped  Jdth  rifle,  knife,  hunting, 
shirts,  leggings,  and  moccasins,  and  looking  almost 
like  a  band  of  Indians  as  they  issued  from  the 
woods. 

The  captam  asked  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
eral, by  whom,  it  would  seem,  he  was  not  ex- 
pected. Braddock  received  him  in  his  tent,  in 
his  usual  stiff  and  stately  manner.  The  "•  Black 
Bifle  "  spoke  of  himself  and  his  followers  as  men 
inured  to  hardships,  and  accustomed  to  deal  with 
Indians,  who  preferred  stealth  and  stratagem  to 
open  war£ire.  He  requested  his  company  should 
be  employed  as  a  reconuoitering  party  to  beat  up 
the  Indians  in  their  lurking-places  and  ambus- 
cades. 

Braddock,  who  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  chivalry  of  the  woods,  and  despised  their 
boasted  strategy,  replied  to  the  hero  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania settlements  in  a  manner  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed.  ^  There  was  time 
enough,"  he  said,  '^  for  making  arrangements ;  and 
he  had  experienced  troops,  on  whom  he  could 
completely  rely  for  all  purposes/' 

I  Lpffftr  to  J.  A ncrn^Hno  Washinct nn.     Sparks,  ii   81. 
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Captain  Jack  withdrew,  indignant  at  so  haughty 
a  reception,  and  informed  his  leathern-dad  fol- 
lowers of  his  rebuff.  They  forthwith  shouldered 
their  rifles,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  camp, 
and,  headed  by  the  captain,  departed  in  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  for  the  usual  scenes  of 
their  exploits,  where  men  knew  their  value,  the 
banks  of  the  Juniata  or  the  Conococheague.^ 

On  the  19th  of  June  Braddock's  first  division 
set  out,  with  less  than  thirty  carriages,  including 
those  that  transported  ammunition  for  the  artil- 
lery, all  strongly  horsed.  The  Indians  marched 
with  the  advanced  party.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  Scarooyadi  and  his  son  being  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  march,  was  surrounded 
and  taken  by  some  French  and  Indians.  His 
son  escaped,  and  brought  intelligence  to  his  war- 
riors ;  they  hastened  to  rescue  or  revenge  him, 
but  found  him  tied  to  a  tree.  The  French  had 
been  disposed  to  shoot  him,  but  their  jsavage  al- 
lies declared  they  would  abandon  them  should 
they  do  so ;  having  some  tie  of  fiiendship  or 
kindred  with  the  chieftain,  whp  thus  rejoined  the 
troops  unharmed. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  antici- 
pations of  a  rapid  march.  The  general,  though 
he  had  adopted  his  advice  in  the  main,  could  not 
carry  it  out  in  detail.     His  military  education  was 

^  On  the  Conococbeagneand  Juniata  is  left  the  history  of 
their  exploits.  At  one  time  you  may  hear  of  the  band  near 
Fort  Augusta,  next  at  Fort  Franklin,  then  at  Loudon,  then  at 
Juniata,  —  rapid  were  the  movements  of  this  hardy  band.  — 
Hazards'  Reg,  Perm,  iv.  390;  also,  v.  194. 
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in  the  way ;  bigoted  to  the  regular  and  elabo- 
rate tactics  of  Europe,  he  could  not  stoop  to  the 
make-shift  expedients  of  a  new  country,  where 
every  difficulty  is  encountered  and  mastered  in  a 
rough-and-ready  style.  '^I  found/'  said  Wash- 
ington, ^^that  instead  of  pushing  on  with  vigor, 
without  regarding  a  little  rough  road,  they  were 
halting  to  level  every  molehill,  and  to  erect 
bridges  over  every  brook,  by  which  means  we 
were  four  days  in  getting  twelve  miles." 

For  several  days  Washington  had  suffered  from 
fever,  accon^Mmied  by  intense  headache,  and  his 
illness  increased  in  violence  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  unable  to  ride,  and  had  to  be  conveyed 
for  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  covered  wagon* 
His  illness  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  23d,  "  when  I  was  relieved,"  says  he,  "  by 
the  general's  absolutely  ordering  the  physician  to 
give  me  Dr.  James'  powders:  one  of  the  most 
excellent  medicines  in  the  world.  It  gave  me 
immediate  rdiei^  and  removed  my  fever  and  other 
eomplaints  in  four  days'  time." 

He  was  still  unable  to  bear  the  jolting  of  the 
wagon,  but  it  needed  another  interposition  of 
the  kindly-intended  authority  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  to  bring  him  to  a  halt  at  the  great  crossiuga 
of  the  Youghiogheny.  There  the  general  assigned 
him  a  guard,  provided  him  with  necessaries,  and 
Requested  him  to  remain,  under  care  of  his  physi- 
cian. Dr.  Craik,  until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Dun- 
bar's detachment,  which  was  two  days'  march  in 
the  rear ;  giving  him  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
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BhoQld,  at  all  events,  be  enabled  to  rejoin  the 
main  division  before  it  reached  the  French  fort.^ 

This  kind  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Braddockj 
shows  the  real  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  that  officer.  Doctor  Craik  backed  Ujc  gen- 
eral's  orders,  by  declaring  that  should  Waiting- 
ton  persevere  in  his  attempts  to  go  on  in  the 
condition  he  then  was,  his  life  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. Orme  also  joined  his  entreaties,  and  prom- 
ised, if  he  would  remain,  he  would  keep  him 
informed  by  letter  of  every  occurence  of  moment. 

Notwithstanding  aU  kind  assurances  of  Brad-^ 
dock  and  his  aide-de-camp  Orine,  it  was  with 
gloomy  feelings  that  Washington  saw  the  troops 
depart,  fearful  he  might  not  be  able  to  rejoin 
them  in  time  for  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  which, 
he  assured  his  brother  aide-de-camp,  he  would  not 
miss  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

Leaving  Washington  at  the  Youghiogeny,  we 
will  follow  the  march  of  Braddock.  In  the  course 
of  the  first  day  (June  24th),  he  came  to  a  de- 
serted Indian  camp ;  judging  fi'om  the  number  of 
wigwams,  there  must  have  been  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  warriors.  Some  of  the  treeis 
about  it  had  be^i  stripped,  and  painted  with 
threats,  and  bravadoes,  and  scurrilous  taunts 
written  on  them  in  the  French  language,  showing 
that  there  were  white  men  with  the  savages. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak^  three  men 
'Venturing  beyond  the  sentinels  were  shot  and 
scalped;  parties  were  immediately  sent  out  to 
Boour  the  woods,  and  drive  in  the  stray  horses. 

I  Letter  to  John  Aagustine  Washington.    Spaiiu,  ii.  80. 
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to  pledge  his  own  respoQaibilitj  for  (heir  beii^ 
fully  remunerated.  He  performed  this  latN>riou9 
tnak  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  public  service, 
neither  expecting  nor  receiving  emolument ;  find, 
in  fact,  experiencing  subsequently  great  delay  aod 
embarrassment  before  he  was  relieved  irom  thi) 
pecuniary  respoosibilitias  tlfus  patriotically  in- 
curred. 

The  arriyal  of  the  conveyances  put  Bra4dpek 
ill  good  humor  with  Penosylvania.  In  ^  letter 
to  Groveraor  Morris,  he  aU|i4€8  to  the  threat  of 
Sir  John  St.  Clair  to  go  through  that  provipoe 
with  8  drawn  sword  ia  his  hapd.  ^  He  is. 
nabamed  of  his  having  talked  to  you  in  the  m^n* 
ner  h»  did."  Still  the  general  made  Franklin's 
ODHtraot  for  wagons  the  sole  ipftance  in  which  he 
hud  not  experienced  deceit  and  villainy.  ^  I  hope, 
however,  in  spite  of  all  this/'  adds  be,  *^  that  wo 
shall  pass  a  merry  Christmas  together." 
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March  fVom  Fort  Cumberland.  — The  Great  Savage  Mountain. 

—  Camp  at  the  Little  Meadows.  ^Dirision  of  the  Forces. 
^Captain  Jack  and  his  Band.  —  Scarooyadi  in  Danger. 

—  IlhiMs  of  Washington.  —  His  Rait  at  the  Tongfaiogheny. 

—  March  of  Braddock.  —  The  Great  Meadows.  —*  Lorluiig 
Enemies.  —  Their  Tracks . —  Precautions.  — Thicfcetty  Ron* 

—  Scouts.  —  Indian  Murders.  —  Funeral  of  an  Indian  War- 
rior. —  Camp  on  the  Monongahela.  —  Washington's  Arri- 
val there. — March  fbr  Fort  Dnqnetne.-^  The  Fording  of 
the  Moii<Higahela.-*>Th«  BatUe.  --«The  B«tmat.  —  Death 
of  Braddock. 

|N  the  10th  of  Jane,  Bnwldook  aet  off 
from  Fort  Cumberland  with  bos  aide^ 
de«camp,  and  others  of  hie  staff,  and 
his  body-guard  of  light  horse.  Sir  Pe(er  Halke^ 
with  his  brigade,  had  marehed  three  days  pre- 
▼ipuslj ;  and  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men, 
rnider  the  command  of  Colonel  Chapman,  and 
the  superyision  of  Sir  John  St  Clair,  had  been 
employed  upwards  of  ten  days  in  catting  down 
treesi,  removing  rocks,  and  opening  a  road. 

The  march  over  the  mountain  proved,  as  Wash«- 
ington  had  foretold,  a  '^  tremendous  undertaking." 
It  was  with  difllculty  the  heavily  laden  wagons 
could  be  dragged  up  the  steep  and  rugged  roads, 
newly  made»  or  imperfectly  repaired.  Often  they 
extended  fer  three  or  four  miles  in  a  straggling 
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and  broken  line,  with  the  soldiers  so  dispersed,  in 
gnardiog  them,  that  an  attack  on  any  side  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  in  confusion.  It  was  the 
dreary  region  of  the  great  Savage  Mountain,  and 
the  ^  Shades  of  Death  "  that  was  again  made  to 
echo  with  the  din  of  arms. 

What  outraged  Washington's  notions  of  the 
abstemious  frugality  suitable  to  campaigning  in 
the  ^  backwoods,"  was  the  great  number  of  horses 
and  wagons  required  by  the  officers  for  the 
transportation  of  their  baggage,  camp  equipage, 
and  a  thousand  articles  of  artificial  necessity. 
Simple  himself  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  man- 
fully indifferent  to  personal  indulgences,  he  almost 
doubted  whether  such  sybarites  in  the  camp  could 
be  efficient  in  the  field. 

By  the  time  the  advanced  corps  had  struggled 
over  two  mountains,  and  through  the  intervening 
forest,  and  reached  (16th  June)  the  Little  Mead- 
ows, where  Sir  John  St.  Glair  had  made  a  tem- 
porary camp,  General  Braddock  had  become 
aware  of  the  difference  between  campaigning  in 
a  new  country,  or  on  the  old  well-beaten  battle- 
grounds of  Europe.  He  now  of  his  own  accord 
turned  to  Washington  for  advice,  though  it  must 
have  been  a  sore  trial  to  his  pride  to  seek  it  of 
80  young  a  man ;  but  he  had  by  this  time  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  frontier. 

Thus  unexpectedly  called  on,  Washington  gave 
his  counsel  with  becoming  modesty,  but  with  his 
accustomed  cleameas.  There  was  just  now  an 
opportunity  to  strike  an  effective  blow  at  Fort 
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Daquesne^  but  it  might  be  lost  by  defa^.  Tks 
garnson,  according  to  credible  reports,  was  weak ; 
large  reinforcements  and  supplies^  which  were  on 
their  waj,  would  be  detained  by  the  droughty 
which  rendered  the  river  by  which  they  must 
come  low  and  unnavigable.  The  blow  must  be 
struck  before  they  could  arrive.  He  advised  the 
general,  therefore,  to  divide  his  forces  ;  leave  one 
part  to  come  on  with  the  stores  and  baggage,  and 
all  the  cumbrous  appurtenances  of  an  army,  and 
to  throw  himself  in  the  advance  with  the  other 
part,  composed  of  his  choicest  troops,  lightened 
of  everything  superfluous  that  might  impede  » 
rapid  march. 

His  advice  was  adopted.  Twelve  hundred  men 
selected  out  of  all  the  companies,  «dA.  furnished 
with  ten  field^pieoes,  were  to  form  the  first  divis^ 
ion,  their  provisions  and  other  necessaries  t^  be 
carried  on  packhorses.  The  second  division,  with 
all  the  stores,  munitioBs,  and  heavy  baggage,  was 
to  be  brought  on  by  Colonel  Dunbar* 

The  least  practicable  part  of  the  arrangement 
was  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  advance. 
Washington  had  urged  a  retrenchment  of  their 
haggage  and  camp  equipage,  that  as  many  of 
their  horses  as  possible  might  be  used  as  pack- 
horses.  Here  was  the  difficulty.  Brought  up, 
many  of  them,  in  ^shionable  and  luxurious  life, 
or  die  loitering  indulgence  of  country  quarters, 
they  were  so  encumbered  with  what  they  con- 
fiidered  indispensable  necessaries,  that  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  horses  generally  appropriated 
to  their  use,  not  more  than  a  dozen  couM  be^ 
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spared  by  them  for  the  public  service.  Wash- 
ington,  in  his  own  case,  acted  up  to  the  advice  he 
bad  given.  He  retained  no  more  clothing  and 
effects  with  him  than  would  about  half  fill  a  port-; 
manteau,  and  gave  up  his  best  steed  as  a  pack- 
horse— -which  he  never  heard  of  afterwards.^ 

During  the  halt  at  the  Little  Meadows,  Cap- 
tain Jack  ajid  his  band  of  forest  rangers,  whom 
Croghan  had  engaged  at  Governor  Morris'  sug- 
gestion,  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp; 
armed  and  equipped  with  rifle,  knife,  hunting- 
shirts,  leggings,  and  moccasias,  and  looking  almost 
like  a  band  of  Indians  as  they  issued  from  the 
woods. 

The  captain  asked  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
eral,  by  whom,  it  would  seem,  he  was  not  ex- 
pected. Braddock  received  him  in  his  tent,  in 
his  usual  stiff  and  stately  manner.  The  ^  Black 
Bifle  "  spoke  of  himself  and  his  followers  as  men 
inured  to  hardships,  and  accustomed  to  deal  with 
Indians,  who  preferred  stealth  and  stratagem  to 
open  war&re.  He  requested  his  company  should 
be  employed  as  a  reconuoitering  party  to  beat  up 
the  Indians  in  their  lurking-places  and  ambus- 
cades. 

Braddock,  who  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
the  chivalry  of  the  woods,  and  despised  their 
boasted  strategy,  replied  to  the  hero  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania settlements  in  a  manner  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed.  ^  There  was  time 
enough,"  he  said,  <'  for  making  arrangements ;  and 
he  had  experienced  troops,  on  whom  he  could 
completely  rely  for  all  purposes/' 

I  L«»tt«r  to  J.  Aii(rn«Hn<»  Washinctrtn.     Sparks.  Ji   81. 
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Captain  Jack  withdrew,  indignant  at  so  haughty 
a  reception,  and  informed  his  leathern-dad  fol- 
lowers of  his  rebuff.  They  forthwith  shouldered 
their  rifles,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  camp, 
and,  headed  by  the  captain,  departed  in  Indian 
file  through  the  woods,  for  the  usual  scenes  of 
their  exploits,  where  men  knew  their  value,  the 
banks  of  the  Juniata  or  the  Conococheague.^ 

On  the  19th  of  June  Braddock's  first  division 
set  out,  with  less  than  thirty  carriages,  including 
those  that  transported  ammunition  for  the  artil- 
lery, all  strongly  horsed.  The  Indians  marched 
with  the  advanced  party.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  Scarooyadi  and  his  son  being  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  march,  was  surrounded 
and  taken  by  some  French  and  Indians.  His 
son  escaped,  and  brought  intelligence  to  his  war- 
riors;  they  hastened  to  rescue  or  revenge  him, 
but  found  him  tied  to  a  tree.  The  French  had 
been  disposed  to  shoot  him,  but  their  «avage  al- 
lies declared  they  would  abandon  them  should 
they  do  so ;  having  some  tie  of  Mendship  or 
kindred  with  the  chieftain,  who  thus  rejoined  the 
troops  unharmed. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  antici- 
pations of  a  rapid  march.  The  general,  though 
he  had  adopted  his  advice  in  the  main,  could  not 
carry  it  out  in  detail.     His  military  education  was 

1  On  the  Ck>nococheague.and  Juniata  is  left  the  history  of 
their  exploits.  At  one  time  you  may  hear  of  the  band  near 
Fort  Augusta,  next  at  Fort  Franklin,  then  at  Loudon,  then  at 
Juniata,  —  rapid  were  the  movements  of  this  hardy  band.  — 
Hazards*  Reg.  Penn.  iv.  390 ;  also,  v.  194. 
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Early  next  morning  (July  9th),  before  clay* 
light.  Colonel  Gage  crossed  with  the  advance. 
He  was  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  Sir  John 
St  Qair,  quartermaster-general,  with  a  working 
party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  make 
roads  for  the  artillery  and  ba^age.  They  had 
with  them  their  wagons  of  tools,  and  two  six- 
pounders.  A  party  of  about  thirty  savages 
rushed  out  of  the  woods  as  Colonel  Grage  ad- 
vanced, but  were  put  to  flight  before  they  had 
done  any  harm. 

By  sunrise  the  main  body  turned  out  in  full 
oniform.  At  the  beating  of  ^  the  general,'*  thm 
arms,  which  had  be^i  cleaned  the  night  before,, 
were  charged  with  fresh  cartridges.  The  officers 
were  perfectly  equipped.  All  looked  as  if  ar- 
rayed for  a  fl^te,  rather  than  a  battle.  Wadiing- 
ton,  who  was  still  weak  and  unwell,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  general,  who 
was  scrutinizmg  everything  with  the  eye  of  a 
martineL  As  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  would 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  crossing  of  the  troops,  it 
had  been  agreed  that  they  should  do  it  in  the 
greatest  order,  with  bayonets  fixed,  colors  fiying, 
and  drums  and  fifes  beating  and  playing.^  They 
accordingly  made  a  gallant  appearance  as  they 
forded  the  Monongahda,  and  wound  along  its 
banks,  and  through  the  open  forests,  gleaming 
and  glittering  in  morning  sunshine,  and  steppii^ 
buoyantly  to  the  ^  Grenadiers'  March.** 

Washington,  with  his  keen  and  youthful  relish 
for  military  afiSiirs,  was  delighted  with  th^  per- 
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feet  order  and  equipment,  so  different  from  the 
rou^  bush-fighters,  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Roased  to  new  life,  he  forgot  his  recent 
ailments,  and  broke  forth  in  expressions  of  en- 
joyment and  admiration,  as  he  rode  in  company 
with  his  fellow  aides-de-camp,  Orme  and  Morris. 
Often,  in  after  life,  he  used  to  speak  of  the  effect 
upon  him  of  the  first  sight  of  a  well-disciplined 
European  army,  marching  in  high  confidence  and 
bright  array,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  second  ford. 
Gage,  with  the  advance,  was  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Monongahela,  posted  according  to  orders ; 
but  the  river  bank  had  not  been  sufficiently 
sloped.  The  artillery  and  baggage  drew  up 
along  the  beach  and  halted  until  one,  when  the 
second  crossiog  took  place,  drums  beating,  fifea 
playing,  and  cok>rs  flying  as  before.  When  all 
had  passed,  there  was  again  a  halt  dose  l^  a 
small  stream  called  Frazier's  Run,  until  the  gen- 
eral arrsdfged  the  order  of  march. 

First  went  the  advance,  under  Gage,  preceded 
by  the  engineers  and  guides,  and  six  light  hcHrs^ 
men. 

Then,  Sir  John  St  Clair  and  the  working 
party,  with  their  wagons  and  the  two  six-pound- 
ers. On  each  side  were  thrown  out  four  flanking 
parties. 

Then,  at  some  distance,  the  general  was  to 
follow  with  the  main  body,  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage were  preceded  and  flanked  by  light  horse 
and  squads  of  infentry ;  while  the  Virginian  and 
other  provincial  troops,  were  to  form  the  rear« 
guard. 
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The  ground  before  them  was  level  until  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river,  where  a  rising  ground, 
covered  with  long  grass,  low  bushes,  and  scattered 
trees,  sloped  gently  up  to  a  range  of  hills.  The 
whole  country,  generally  speaking,  was  a  forest, 
with  no  dear  openiug  but  the  road,  which  was 
about  twelve  feet  wide,  and  flanked  by  two  ra- 
vines, concealed  by  trees  and  thickets. 

Had  Braddock  been  schooled  in  the  warfare 
of  the  woods,  or  had  he  adopted  the  suggestions 
of  Washington,  which  ha  rejected  so  impatiently, 
he  would  have  thrown  out  Indian  scouts  or  Vir- 
ginian rangers  in  the  advance,  and  on  the  flanks, 
to  beat  up  the  woods  and  ravines;  but,  as  has 
been  sarcastically  observed,  he  suflered  his  troops 
to  march  forward  through  the  centre  of  the  plain, 
with  merely  their  usual  guides  and  flanking  par- 
ties, "  as  if  in  a  review  in  St  James'  Park." 

It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  The  advanced 
party  and  the  working  party  had  crossed  the 
plain  and  were  ascending  the-  rising  ground. 
Braddock  was  about  to  follow  with  the  main 
body  and  ha^  given  the  word  to  march,  when  he 
heard  an  excessively  quick  and  heavy  firing  in 
front.  Washington,  who  was  with  the  general, 
surmised  that  the  evil  he  had  apprehended  had 
come  to  pass.  For  want  of  scouting  parties 
ahead  the  advance  parties  were  suddenly  and 
warmly  attacked.  Braddock  ordered  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Burton  to  hasten  to  their  assistance 
with  the  van-guard  of  the  main  body,  eight  hun- 
df«d  strong.  The  residue,  four  hundred,  were 
halted,  and  posted  to  protect  the  artillery  and 
baggage. 
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The  firing  continned  with  fearful  yelling. 
There  was  a  terrible  uproar.  By  the  general's 
orders  an  aide-de-camp  spurred  forward  to  bring 
him  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  attack. 
Without  waiting  for  his  return  the  general  him- 
self, finding  the  turmoil  increase,  moved  forward, 
leaving  Sir  Peter  Halket  with  the  command  of 
the  baggage.^ 

The  Tan  of  the  advance  had  indeed  been  taken 
by  surprise.  It  was  composed  of  two  companies 
of  pioneers  to  cut  the  rand,  and  two  fiank  com- 
panies of  grenadiers  to  protect  them.  Suddenly 
the  engineer  who  preceded  them  to  mark  out  the 
road  gave  the  alarm,  "  French  and  Indians ! " 
A  body  of  them  was  approaching  rapidly,  cheered 
on  by  a  Frenchman  in  gaily  fringed  hunting-shirt, 
whose  gorget  showed  him  to  be  an  officer.  There 
was  sharp  firing  on  both  sides  at  first.  Several 
of  the  enemy  fell ;  among  them  their  leader ;  but 
a  murderous  fire  broke  out  from  among  trees  and 
a  ravine  on^  the  right,  and  the  woods  resounded 
with  unearthly  whoops  and  yellings.  The  In- 
dian rifie  was  at  work,  leveled  by  unseen  hands. 
Most  of  the  grenadiers  and  many  of  the  pioneers 
were  shot  down.  The  survivors  were  driven  in 
on  the  advance. 

Grage  ordered  his  men  to  ^x  bayonets  and 
form  in  order  of  battle.  They  did  so  in  hurry 
and  trepidation.  He  would  have  scaled  a  hill  on 
the  right  whence  there  was  the  severest  firing. 
Not  a  platoon  would  quit  the  line  of  march. 
They  were  more  dismayed  by  the  yells  than  by 
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the  rifles  of  the  unseen  savages.  The  latter  ez« 
tended  themselves  aloBg  the  hill  and  in  the  ra- 
vines ;  but  their  whereabouts  was  only  known  bj 
their  demoniae  cries  and  the  pufls  of  smoke  from 
their  rifles.  The  soldiers  fired  wherever  they 
saw  the  smoke.  Their  officers  tried  in  vain  to 
restrain  them  until  they  should  see  their  foe. 
All  orders  were  unheeded  ;  in  their  fright  they 
shot  at  random,  killing  some  of  their  own  flank- 
ing parties,  and  of  the  vanguard,  as  they  came 
running  in.  The  coverU  fire  grew  more  intense. 
In  a  short  time  most  of  the  officers  and  many  of 
the  men  of  the  advance  were  killed  or  wounded, 
G)lonel  Gage  himself  received  a  wound.  The 
advance  fell  back  in  dismay  upon  Sir  John  St. 
Clair's  corps,  which  was  equally  dismayed.  The 
cannon  belonging  to  it  were  deserted. 

Colonel  Burton  had  come  up  with  the  rein- 
forcement, and  was  forming  his  men  to  face  the 
rising  ground  on  the  right,  when  both  of  the  ad-^ 
vanced  detachments  fell  back  upon  iiim,  and  all 
now  was  confusion. 

By  this  time  the  general  was  upon  the  ground. 
He  tried  to  rally  the  men.  "  They  would  fight," 
they  said,  ^  if  they  could  see  their  enemy ;  but 
it  was  useless  to  fire  at  trees  and  boshes,  and 
they  could  not  stand  to  be  shot  down  by  an  in- 
visible foe." 

The  colors  were  advanced  in  diflerent  places 
to  separate  the  men  of  the  two  regiments.  Tlie 
general  ordered  the  officers  to  form  the  men,  tell 
them  off  into  small  divisions,  and  advance  with 
them ;  but  the  soldiers    could    not  be    prevailed 
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upon  either  by  threats  or  entreaties.  The  YiiS 
ginia  troops,  accustomed  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting,  scattered  themselves,  and  took  post  be- 
hind trees,  whence  they  conld  pick  off  the  lurking 
fee.  In  this  way  they,  in  some  degree,  protected 
the  regulars.  Washington  advised  General  Brad*- 
dock  to  adopt  the  same  plan  with  the  regulars ; 
but  he  persisted  in  forming  them  into  platoons ; 
consequently  they  were  cut  down  from  behind 
logs  and  trees  as  fast  as  they  could  advance. 
Several  attempted  to  take  to  the  trees,  without 
orders,  but  the  general  stormed  at  them,  called 
them  cowards,  and  even  struck  them  with  th6 
fiat  of  his  sword.  Several  of  the  Virginians,  who 
had  taken  post  and  were  doing  good  service  in 
this  manner,  were  slain  by  the  fire  of  the  regu- 
lars, directed  wherever  a  smoke  appeared  among 
the  trees. 

The  officers  behaved  with  consummate  brav- 
ery; and  Washington  beheld  with  admiration 
those  who,  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  had 
appeared  to  him  to  have  an  almost  effeminate 
regard  for  personal  ease  and  convenience,  now  ez^ 
posing  themselves  to  imminent  death,  with  a  cour- 
age that  kindled  with  the  thickening  horrors.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  inspiriting  the  men  to  drive  off 
the  enemy  from  the  fianks  and  regain  the  cannon, 
they  would  darii  forward  singly  or  in  groups. 
They  were  invariably  shot  down ;  for  the  Indians 
aimed  from  their  coverts  at  every  one  on  horse- 
back, or  who  appeared  to  have  command. 

Some  were  killed  by  random  shot  of  their  own 
men,   who,  crowded   in   masses,   fired   with   af- 
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iHgfated  rapidity,  but  without  aim.  Soldiera  in 
the  firout  ranks  were  killed  by  those  in  the  rear* 
Between  friend  and  foe,  the  slaughter  of  the  offi- 
cers was  terrible.  All  this  while  the  woods 
resounded  with  the  unearthly  yeilings  of  the  sav- 
ageSy  and  now  and  then  one  of  them,  hideously 
painted,  and  ruffling  with  feathered  crest,  would 
rush  forth  to  scalp  an  officer  who  had  fallen,  or 
seize  a  horse  galloping  wildly  without  a  rider* 

Throughout  this  disastrous  day,  Washington 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.  His  brother  aids,  Orme  and  Morris, 
were  wounded  and  disabled  early  in  the  actiooi 
and  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of  the 
general  devolved  on  him.  His  danger  was  im- 
minent and  incessant.  He  was  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  murderous 
rifle.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him..  Four 
bullets  passed  through  his  coat*  His  escape 
without  a  wound  was  almost  miraculous.  Dr. 
Craik,  who  was  on  the  field  attending  to  the 
wounded,  watched  him  with  anxiety  as  he  rode 
about  in  the  most  exposed  manner,  and  used  to 
say  that  he  expected  every  moment  to  see  him 
&11.  At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  the  main  body 
to  bring  the  artillery  into  action.  All  there  was 
likewise  in  confusion;  for  the  Indians  had  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  ravine  so  as  to  flank 
the  reserve  and  carry  slaughter  into  the  ranks. 
Sir  Peter  Halket  had  be^n  shot  down  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  The  men  who  should  have  served 
the  guna  were  paralyzed.  Had  they  raked  the 
ravines  with  grapeshot  the  day  might  have  be^ 
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saved*  In  bis  ardor  Wasfaiogton  sprang  from  his 
horse,  wheeled  and  pointed  a  brass  field-piece 
with  his  own  hand,  and  directed  an  effective  dis* 
charge  into  the  woods;  but  neither  his  efforts 
nor  example  were  of  avail.  The  men  could  not 
be  kept  to  the  guns. 

Braddock  still  remained  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retrieving  the  for* 
tunes  of  the  daj.  The  Virginia  •  rangers,  who 
had  been  most  efficient  in  covering  his  position, 
were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  His  secret 
tarjT,  Shirley,  had  fallen  by  his  side.  Many  of  his 
officers  had  been  slam  within  his  sight,  and  many 
of  his  guard  of  Virginia  light  horse.  Five  horses 
had  been  killed  -  under  him;  still  he  kept  his 
ground,  vainly  endeavoring  to  check  the  flight  of 
his  men,  or  at  least  to  effect  their  retreat  in  good 
order.  At  length  a  bullet  passed  through  his 
right  arm,  and  lodged  itself  in  his  limgs.  Ha 
fell  from  his  horse,  but  was  caught  by  Captain 
Stewart  of  the  Virginia  guards,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  American,  and  a  servant 
placed  him  in  a  tumbril.  It  was  with  mudi 
difficulty  they  got  him  out  of  the  field «-» in  his 
despair  he  desired  to  be  left  ihere.^ 

The  rout  now  became  complete.  Baggage, 
stores,  artillery,  everything  was  abandoned.  The 
wagoners  took  each  a  horse  out  of  his  team,  and 
fled.  The  officers  were  swept  off  vrith  the  men 
m  this  headlong  flight.  It  was  rendered  more 
predpitate  by  the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savageS; 
munbezs  of  whom  rushed  forth  from  their  covertflii 
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and  pursaed  the  fagitives  to  the  river  side,  killing 
fleveral  as  they  dashed  across  in  tumultuoas  con- 
fusion* Fortnnately  for  the  latter,  the  victors 
gave  up  the  pursuit  in  their  eagerness  to  collect 
the  spoiL 

The  shattered  army  continued  its  flight  after  it 
had  crossed  the  Monongahela,  a  wretched  wreck 
of  the  brilliant  little  force  that  had  recently 
gleamed  along  its  banks,  confident  of  victory. 
Out  of  eighty-«ix  officers,  twenty-six  had  been 
killed,  and  thirty-«ix  wounded.  The  number  of 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded  was  upwards  of 
•even  hundred.  The  Virginia  corps  had  suffered 
the  most ;  one  company  had  been  almost  annihi-* 
lated,  another,  beside  those  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  ranks,  had  lost  all  its  officers,  even  to  the  coiv 
por^L 

About  a  hundred  men  were  brought  to  a  halt 
ftbout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  lord  of  the 
river.  Here  was  Braddock,  with  his  wounded 
aides-de-camp  and  some  of  his  officers,  Dr.  Craik 
dressing  his  wounds,  and  Washington  attending 
him  with  faithful  assiduity.  Braddock  was  still 
able  to  give  orders,  and  had  a  faint  hope  of  being 
able  to  keep  possession  of  the  ground  until  rein* 
forced.  li£o6t  of  the  men  were  stationed  in  a 
very  advantageous  spot  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  road ;  and  laeuteuant-colonel  Burton 
posted  out  small  parties  and  sentinels.  Before  an 
hour  bad  elapsed  most  of  the  men  had  stolen  off. 
Being  thus  deserted,  Braddock  and  his  officers 
iBontinued  their  retreat ;  he  would  have  mounted 
his  horse^  but  was  unable,  and  had  to  be  carried 
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hf  soldaen.  Orme  and  Morris  wore  placed  oo 
titters  borne  by  horses.  They  were  subsequently 
joined  by  Oolonel  Gage  with  eighty  men  whom 
he  had  rallied. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding 
his  weak  state,  being  found  most  efficient  in  fron* 
tier  service,  was  sent  to  Colonel  Dunbar^s  camp* 
forty  miles  distant,  with  orders  for  him  to  hurry 
forward  provisions,  hospital  stores,  and  wagons 
for  the  wounded,  under  the  escort  of  two  grena« 
dier  companies.  It  was  a  hard  and  a  melancholy 
ride  throughout  the  night  and  the  following  day« 
The  tidings  of  the  defeat  preceded  him,  borne  by 
the  wagoners,  who  had  mounted  their  horses,  on 
Braddock's  fall,  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  had  arrived,  haggard,  at  Dunbar's  camp  at 
mid-day;  the  Indian  yells  still  ringing  in  their 
ears.  <<  All  was  lost  1 V  they  cried.  ''  Braddock 
was  killed  I  Thev  had  seen  wounded  officers 
borne  off  from  the  field  in  bloody  sheets  I  The 
troops  were  all  cut  to  pieces!''  A  panic  fell 
upon  the  camp.  The  drums  beat  to  arms.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  wagonere,  and  attendants,  took  to 
flight ;  but  most  of  them  were  forced  back  by  the 
sentinels. 

Washington  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  even- 
ing, and  found  the  agitation  still  prevailing;  The 
orders  which  he  brought  were  executed  during 
the  night,  and  he  was  in  the  saddle  early  in  the 
morning  accompanying  the  convoy  of  supplies. 
At  Gist's  plantation,  about  thirteen  miles  off,  he 
met  Gage  and  his  scanty  force  escorting  Braddock 
and  his  wounded  officers.     Captain  Stewart  and 
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a  8ad  remnant  of  the  Tirginia  light  horse  still  ae 
cpmpanied  the  general  as  bis  gaard.  The  eap* 
tain  had  been  unremitting  in  his  attentions  to  him 
during  the  retreat.  There  was  a  halt  of  one  daj  at 
Dunbar's  camp  for  the  repose  and  relief  of  the 
wounded.  ^  On  the  Idth  they  resumed  their  mel- 
ancholy march,  and  that  night  reached  the  Great 
Meadows. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Braddock  was  broken  by 
his  defeat.  He  remained  silent  the  first  evening 
after  the  battle,  only  ejaculating  at  night,  ^  Who 
would  have  thought  it ! "  He  was  equally  silent 
the  following  day ;  yet  hope  still  seemed  to  linger 
in  his  breast,  from  another,  ejaculation :  ^'  We 
shall  better  know  how  to  deal  with  them  another 
time ! "  ^ 

He  was  grateful  for  the  attentions  paid  to  him 
by  Captain  Stewart  and  Washington,  and  more 
than  once,  it  is  said,  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Virginians  in  the 
action.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  in  his  last 
moments,  he  apologized  to  Washington  for  the 
petulance  with  which  he  had  rejected  his  advice, 
and  bequeathed  to  him  his  favorite  charger  and 
his  &ithful  servant.  Bishop,  who  had  helped  to 
convey  him  firom  the  field. 

Some  of  these  facts,  it  is  true,  rest  on  tradition, 

^  Captain  Onne,  who  g^re  these  particalan  to  Dr,  Fnmk- 
lin,  8aj8  that  Braddock  "  died  a  few  minutes  after."  Thia, 
according  to  his  account,  was  on  the  second  day;  whereas 
the  general  survived  upwards  of  four  days.  Orme,  being 
conveyed  on  a  litter  at  some  distance  firom  the  general, 
soold  only  speak  of  his  mood-t  from  hearsay. 
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y«t  we  are  willing  to  believe  them,  as  they  Impart 
a  gleam  of  jast  and  generous  feeling  to  his  clos- 
ing scene.  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  at 
the  Great  Meadows,  the  place  of  Washington's 
discomfiture  in  the  previous  jear.  His  obsequies 
were  performed  before  break  of  day.  The  chap- 
lain having  been  wounded,  Washington  read  the 
funeral  service.  All  was  done  in  sadnessy  and 
without  parade,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  lurking  savages,  who  might  discover  and 
outrage  his  grave.  It  is  doubtful  even  whether 
a  volley  was  fired  over  it,  that  last  military  honor 
which  he  had  recently  paid  to  the  remains  of  an 
Indian  warrior.  The  place  of  his  sepulture,  how- 
ever, is  still  known,  and  pointed  out 

Reproach  spared  him  not,  even  when  in  his 
grave.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  was  attrib- 
uted, both  in  England  and  America,  to  his  obsti- 
nacy, his  technical  pedantry,  and  his  military  con- 
ceit. He  had  been  continually  warned  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  ambush  and  surprise,  but  with- 
out avail.  Had  be  taken  the  advice  urged  on 
him  by  Washington  and  others,  to  employ  scout- 
ing parties  of  Indians  and  rangers,  he  would 
never  have  been  so  signally  surprised  and  de- 
feated. 

Still  his  dauntless  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fearless  spirit ; 
and  he  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  accom- 
plished disciplinarian.  His  melancholy  end,  too^ 
disarms  censure  of  its  asperity.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults  and  errors,  he  in  a  manner 
expiated  them  by  the  hardest  lot  that  can  befaU  a 
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IxATe  soldiery  ambitious  of  renown  —  an  nnbon- 
ored  grave  in  a  strange  land ;  a  memory  douded 
bj  misfortune  and  a  name  forever  coupled  with 
defeat. 


In  narratmg  the  expedition  of  Braddock,  we  have  freqnentlr 
cited  the  journals  of  Captain  Onne  and  of  the  **  Seamen*! 
Detachment.*'  They  were  procued  in  England  bj  the  Hon. 
JoMph  B.  IngenoU,  while  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St  Jamei 
asd  recently  published  by  the  Historical  Socie^  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  ably  edited  and  illustrated  with  an  admirable  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.,  member  of  that 
Sode^. 


CHAPTER   XVn. 

AniTil  at  Fort  Cumberland. — Letters  of  WasUngtcm  to  Ut 
Family. — Panic  of  Donbar. 

I  HE  obsequies  of  the  unfortunate  Brad- 
dock  being  finished,  the  escort  continued 
its  retreat  with  the  sick  and  wonnded« 
Washington,  assisted  by  Dr.  Craik,  watched  with 
«»idaity  over  h»  oomrades,  Orme  and  Morris. 
As  the  horses  which  bore  their  litters  were  nearly 
knocked  up,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Cumberland  requesting  that  others 
might  be  sent  on,  and  that  comfortable  quarters 
might  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those 
officers. 

On  the  17th,  the  sad  cavalcade  reached  the 
fort,  and  were  relieved  from  the  incessant  appre- 
hension of  pursuit  Here,  too,  flying  reports  had 
preceded  them,  brought  by  fugitives  from  the 
battle;  who^  with  the  disposition  usual  in  such 
cases  to  exaggerate,  had  represented  the  whole 
army  as  massacred.  Fearing  these  reports  might 
reach  home,  and  a£Pect  his  family,  Washington  wrote 
to  hia  mother,  and  his  brother,  John  Augustine^ 
apprising  them  of  his  safety.  ^The  Virginia 
troops,"  bays  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  ^  showed 
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a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearlj  aH 
killed.  .  .  .  The  dastardly  behayior  of  those 
they  called  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
ordered  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certain  death ; 
and,  at  last,  in  despite  of  all  the  eflPorts  of  the 
officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued 
by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them." 

To  his  brother,  he  writes :  ^^  As  I  have  heard, 
since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  my  death  and  dying  speech,  I  take  this 
early  opportunity  of  contradicting  the  first,  and 
of  assuring  you  that  I  have  not  composed  the 
latter.  But,  by  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of 
Providence,  I  have  been  protected  beyond  all 
human  probability,  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  four 
bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under 
me,  yet  escaped  unhurt,  though  death  was  level- 
ing my  companions  on  every  side  of  me  ! 

^  We  have  been  most  scandalously  beaten  by  a 
trifling  body  of  men  ;  but  fatigue  and  want  of 
time  prevent  me  from  giving  yon  any  of  the  de- 
tails, until  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at 
Mount  Vernon,  which  I  now  most  earnestly  wish 
for,  since  we  are  driven  in  thus  far.  A  feeble 
state  of  health  obliges  me  to  halt  here  fbr  two  or 
three  days  to  recover  a  little  strength,  that  I  may 
thereby  be  enabled  to  proceed  homeward  with 
more  ease.'' 

Dunbar  arrived  shortly  afterward  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army.  No  one  seems  to  have 
shared  more  largely  in  the  panic  of  the  vulgar 
than  that  officer.  From  the  moment  he  received 
tidings  of  the  defeat,  his  camp  became  a  scene  of 
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eOnfbftioD.  All  the  ammtinition,  stores,  and  ar- 
tiUery  were  destroyed,  to  preyent,  it  was  said,  their 
fklling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  it 
was  afterwards  alleged,  to  relieve  tlm  terror* 
stricken  commander  from  all  incumbrances,  and 
furnish  him  with  more  horses  in  his  flight  toward 
the  settlements.^ 

At  Cumberland  his  forces  amounted  to  fifteen 
hundred  effective  men  ;  enough  for  a  brave  stand 
to  protect  the  frontier,  and  recover  some  of  the 
lost  honor;  but  he  merely  paused  to  leave  the 
cdck  and  wounded  under  care  of  two  Virginia  and 
Maryland  companies,  and  some  of  the  train,  and 
then  continued  his  hasty  march,  or  rather  flight, 
through  the  country,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  as 
was  sneeringly  intimated,  until  he  arrived  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  inhabitants  could  protect 
him. 

The  true  reason  why  the  enemy  did  not  pursue 
the  retreating  army  was  not  known  until  some 
time  afterwards,  and  added  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
defeat  They  were  not  the  main  force  of  the 
French,  but  a  mere  detachment  of  72  regulars, 
146  Canadians,  and  6^  Indians,  855  in  all,  led 
by  Captain  de  Beaujeu.  De  Contrecoeur,  the 
commander  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  received  in« 
formation,  through  his  scouts,  that  the  English, 
three  thousand  strong,  were  within  six  leagues  of 
his  fort  Despairing  of  making  an  effectual  de- 
fense against  such  a  superior  force,  he  was  balan- 
cing in  his  mind  whether  to  abandon  his  fort  With- 
out  awaiting   their  arrival,  or  to   capitulate  on 

1  Franklin*8  AiUchiograpky. 
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honorable  terms.  In  this  dilemma  Beanjeli  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  let  him  sally  forth  with  a  detach- 
ment to  form  an  ambush,  and  give  check  to  the 
enemy.  De  Beanjeu  was  to  have  taken  post  at 
the  river,  and  disputed  the  passage  at  the  ford. 
For  that  purpose  he  was  hurrying  forward  when 
discovered  by  the  pioneers  of  Gage's  advance 
party.  He  was  a  gallant  officer,  ami  fell  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fight.  The  whole  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  of  French  and  Indians,  did 
not  exceed  seventy. 

Such  was  the  scanty  force  which  the  imagination 
of  the  panic-stricken  army  had  magnified  into  a 
great  boat,  and  from  which  they  had  fied  in  breath- 
less terror,  abandoning  the  whole  frontier.  No 
one  oould  be  more  aurprised  than  the  French  com- 
mander himself,  when  the  ambuscading  party  re- 
turned in  triumph  with  a  long  train  of  packhorses 
laden  with  booty,  the  savages  uncouthly  clad  in 
the  garments  of  the  slain,  grenadier  caps,  officers* 
gold-laced  ooats,  and  glittering  epaulettes ;  flourish- 
ing swords  and  sabres,  or  firing  off  muskets,  and 
uttering  fiendlike  yells  of  victory.  But  when  De 
Contrecoeur  was  informed  of  the  utter  rout  and 
destruction  of  the  much  dreaded  British  army, 
his  joy  was  complete.  He  ordered  the  guns  of 
the  fort  to  be  fired  in  triumph,  and  sent  out  troops 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives* 

The  afiair  of  Braddock  remains  a  memorable 
event  in  American  history,  and  has  been  charac- 
terized as  ^  the  most  extraordinary  victory  ever 
obtained  and  the  furthest  flight  ever  made.^  It 
struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  deference  for  British 
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prawesB,  which  once  amoiinted  almoBt  to  fngotr;, 
thronghoQt  the  provinces.  "This  whole  tran- 
Bac&n,"  observes  Franklin,  in  his  AKtobiograpfay, 
"  gave  ne  the  first  BuBpicion  that  our  exalted  ideas 
of  (he  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not 
been  well  foDnded." 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

Crosts  of  Gampaigning.  •— Measures  ibr  Publio   Safety.— 
Washington  in  Command.  —  Headrquarters  at  Winchester. 

—  Lord  Faufax  and  his  Troop  of  Horse.  —  Indian  Bayages. 

—  Panic  at  Winchester.  —  Cause  of  the  Alarm.  —  Opera- 
tions elsewhere.  —  Shirley  against  Niagara.  —  Johnson 
against  Crown  Point  — Affair  at  Lake  George. — Death  of 
Dieskau. 

I ASHINGTON  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  the  26th  of  Juljr,  still  in  feeble  con- 
dition from  hiB  long  illness.  His  cam- 
paigning, thus  far,  had  trenched  upon  his  private 
fortune,  and  impaired  one  of  the.  best  of  consti-, 
tutions. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  then  a 
member  of  Assembly  at  Williamsburg,  he  casts 
np  the  result  of  his  frontier  experience.  ^  I  was 
employed,"  he  writes,  ^  to  go  a  journey  in  the 
winter,  when  I  believe  few  or  none  would  have 
undertaken  it,  and  what  did  I  get  by  it  ?  —  my 
expenses  borne  I  I  was  then  appointed,  with 
trifling  pay,  to  conduct  a  handful  of  men  to  the 
Ohio.  What  did  I  get  by  that?  Why,  after 
putting  myself  to  a  considerable  expense  in 
equipping  and  providing  necessaries  for  the  cam- 
paign, I  went  out,  was  soundly  beaten,  and  lost 
all  I     CSame  in,  and  had  my  commission  taken 
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fiom  rae,  or,  in  other  words,  my  oonmiaad  re- 
duced, under  pretense  of  an  order  from  home 
(England).  I  then  went  out  a  volunteer  with 
General  Braddoek,  and  lost  all  mj  horses,  and 
manj  other  things.  Bnt  this  heing  a  voluntarf 
act,  I  ought  not  to  have  menti<H)ed  it;  nor  should 
I  have  done  it,  were  it  not  to  show  that  I  have 
been  on  the  losing  order  eyer  since  I  entered  th^ 
service,  which  is  now  nearly  two  years/* 

What  a  striking  lesson  is  furnished  by  this 
brief  summary  I  How  little  was  he  aware  of 
the  vast  advantages  he  was  acquiring  in  this 
school  of  bitter  experience  I  "  In  the  hand  of 
Heaven  he  stood,"  to  be  shaped  and  trained  for 
its  great  purpose  ;  and  every  trial  and  vicissitude 
of  his  early  life  but  fitted  him  to  cope  with  one 
or  other  of  the  varied  and  multifarious  duties  of 
his  future  destiny. 

Bnt  though  under  the  saddening  infiuence  of 
debility  and  defeat,  he  might  count  the  cost  of. 
bis  campaigning,  the  martial  spirit  still  burned 
within  him.  His  connection  with  the  army  it  i^ 
true,  had  ceased  at  the  death  of  Braddoek,  but 
his  military  duties  continned  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  northern  division  of  the  province,  and  he 
immediately  issued  orders  for  the  county  lieuten- 
ants to  hold  the  militia  in  readiness  for  parade 
and  exercise,  foreseeing  that,  in  the  present  de- 
fenseless state  of  the  frontier,  there  would  be 
need  oi  their  services. 

Tidings  of  the  rout  and  retreat  of  the  army 
had  cireulated  far  and  neur,  and  spi*ead  conster* 
ofttion  .thronghottt  the  country.     Immediate  ioi 
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carsions  both  of  French  and  Indians  were  appre- 
hended ;  and  volunteer  companies  began  to  form^ 
^  the  purpose  of  marching  across  the  moantains 
to  the  scene  of  danger.  It  was  intiniated  to 
Washington  that  his  services  would  again  be 
wanted  on  the  frontier.  He  dedared  instantly 
that  he  was  readj  to  serve  his  country  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers ;  but  never  on  the  same 
terms  as  heretofore. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Qovemor  Dinwiddle 
convened  the  Assembly  to  devise  measures  for 
the  public  safety.  The  sense  of  danger  had 
quickened  the  slow  patriotism  of  the  burgesses ; 
they  no  longer  held  back  supplies;  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  promptly  voted,  and  orders 
issued  for  the  raising  of  a  regiment  of  one  thou- 
sand men. 

Washington's  friends  urged  him  to  present  him* 
self  at  Williamsburg  as  a  candidate  for  the 
command ;  they  were  confident  of  his  suoeess, 
notwithstanding  that  strong  interest  was  making 
for  the  govemor^s  favorite,  Cblonel  Innes. 

With  mingled  modesty  and  pride,  Washington 
declined  to  be  a  solicitor.  The  only  terms,  he 
said,  on  which  he  would  accept  a  command,  were 
a  certainty  as  to  rank  and  emoluments,  a  right  to 
appoint  his  field-officers,  and  the  supply  of  a 
sufficient  military  chest ;  but  to  solicit  the  cOm* 
mand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  stipulations, 
would  be  a  little  incongruous,  and  carry  with  it 
the  face  of  self-sufficiency.  ^^If,"  added  he,  ^the 
command  should  be  oflfered  to  me,  the  ease  will 
then  be  altered,  as  I  should  be  at  UberTf  to  make 
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sneh  objections  as  reasoDy  and  my  small  expe- 
rience, have  pointed  oat.'' 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  he  receiTcd  letters 
from  his  mother,  again  imploring  him  not  to  risk 
himself  in  these  frontier  wars.  His  answer  was 
characteristic^  blending  the  filial  deference  with 
which  he  was  accostomed  from  childhood  to  treat 
her,  with  a  calm  patriotism  of  the  Boman  stamp. 

<*  Honored  Madam ;  If  it  is  in  my  power  to 
avoid  going  to  the  Ohio  again,  I  shall ;  but  if 
the  command  is  preiBsed  apon  me  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  country,  and  offered  upon  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  otrjected  against,  it  would  reflect  dis- 
honor on  me  to  refuse  it ;  and  that,  I  am  sure, 
must,  and  ought,  to  give  you  greater  uneasiness, 
than  my  going  in  an  honorable  command.  Upon 
no  other  terms  will  I  accept  it.  At  present  I' 
have  no  proposals  made  to  me,  nor  have  I  any 
advice  of  sudi  an  intention,  except  from  private 
hands." 

On  the  very  day  that,  this  letter  was  dispatched 
(Aug  14),  he  received  intelligence  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  on  the  terms  specified  in 
his  letters  to  his  friends.  His  commission  nom- 
inated him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
raised,  or  to  be  raised  in  the  colony.  The  As- 
sembly also  voted  three  hundred  pounds  to  him, 
and  proportionate  sums  to  the  other  officers,  and 
to  the  privates  oi  the  Virginia  companies,  in  con- 
rideration  of  their  gallant  conduct,  and  their  kises 
in  the  late  battle. 

The  officers  next  in  command  under  him  were 
Lieutenant-colonel  Adam    Stephen,  and  M^or 
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Andrew  Lewis.  The  former,  it  will  be  reeoi* 
lectedy  had  been  with  him  in  the  unfortunate 
afiair  at  the  Great  Meadows ;  his  advanoa  in 
rank  shows  that  his  oonduct  had  been  merito- 
rious* 

The  appointment  of  Washington  to  his  present 
station  was  the  more  gratifying  and  honorabJa 
from  being  a  popular  one,  made  in  deferenee  to 
public  sentiment ;  to  which  GoTemor  Dinwiddie 
was  obliged  to  Sacrifioe  hb  strong  inclination  in 
&yor  of  Colonel  Innes.  It  is  thought  that  the 
governor  never  afterwards  regarded  Washington 
with  a  friendly  eye.  His  conduct  towards  him 
subsequently  was  on  various  occasions  oodd  and 
ungracious.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  early  popularity 
of  Washington  was  not  the  result  of  brilliant 
achievements  nor  signal  success ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  rose  among  trials  and  reverses,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  defeats.  It  re- 
mains  an  honorable  testimony  of  Virginian  intel- 
ligence, that  the  sterling,  enduring,  but  undazzling 
qualities  of  Washington  were  thus  early  discerned 
and  appreciated,  though  only  heralded  by  misfor- 
tunes* The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
conducted  himself  under  these  misfortunes,  and 
the  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  he  had  dis« 
played  on  all  oceastons,  were  universally  acknowl* 
edged  $  and  it  was  observed  that,  had  his  modest 
counsels  been  adopted  by  the  unfortunate  Brad- 
dock,  a  totally  different  result  might  have  at- 
tended the  late  campaign. 

I  Sparics*  Writings  of  WaOwngUm^  voL  ii.  p.  ISl,  nsts. 
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An  instance  of  this  high  appreciation  of  his 
merits  occurs  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  17th 
of  Angnst  hy  the  Bfev.  Sttmnel  Davis,  wherein 
he  cites  him  as  ^  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel  Wash* 
ington,  whom  I  cannol  but  hope  Providence  hae 
hitherto  presettJed  in  so  signal  a  memnwfor  some 
important  service  to  his  country,^  The  expressions 
of  the  worthy  clergyman  may  hare  been  deemed 
enthnsiftAtic  at  the  time ;  viewed  in  oonneotion 
With  subsequent  events  they  appear  almost  pro- 
phetic 

Having  held  a  conference  with  Governor  Din* 
widdie  at  Williamsburg,  and  received  his  in* 
structions,  Washington  repaired,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  to  Winchester,  where  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters.  It  was  a  place  as  yet  of  trifling 
magnitude,  but  important  ih>m  its  position ;  being 
a  central  point  where  the  main  roads  met,  leading 
from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and  com- 
manding the  channels  of  traffic  and  communication 
between  some  of  the  most  important  colonies  and 
a  great  extent  of  frontier. 

Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  and  cordial 
communication  with  his  old  friend  Lord  Fairfax. 
The  stir  of  war  had  revived  a  spark  of  that 
military  fire  which  animated  the  veteran  nobleman 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  an  ofi9cer  in  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  the  Blues.  He  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  Greenway  Court  was 
his  head-quarters.  He  had  organized  a  troop  ^ 
horse,  which  occasionally  was  exercised  about  the 
lawn  of  his  domain,  and  he  was  now  as  prompt 
to  mount  his  steed  fcA*  a  cavalry  parade  as  he  ever 
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was  for  a  fox  chase.  The  arrival  of  Washington 
frequently  bronghl  the  old  nobleman  to  Winchester 
to  aid  the  young  commander  with  his  oonnsels  or 
his  sword. 

His  serrices  were  soon  put  in  requisition. 
Washington,  having  visited  the  finontier  posts, 
established  recruiting  pboes,  and  taken  other 
measures  of  security,  had  set  off  for  Williamsburg 
on  military  business,  when  an  express  arrived  at 
Winchester  from  Colonel  Stephen,  who  com- 
manded at  Fort  Cumberland,  giving  the  alarm 
that  a  body  of  Indians  were  ravaging  the  country, 
burning  the  houses,  and  slaughtering  the  inhab- 
itants. The  express  was  instantly  forwarded 
after  Washington;  in  the  mean  time.  Lord  Fair* 
fiuc  sent  out  ordero  for  the  militia  of  Fairfax  and 
Prince  William  counties  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the 
defense  of  Winchester,  where  all  was  confusion 
and  affright.  One  fearful  account  followed  another. 
The  whole  country  beyond  it  was  said  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  savages.  They  had  blockaded 
the  rangers  in  the  little  fortresses  or  outposts  pro- 
vided for  the  protection  of  neighborhoods.  They 
were  advancing  upon  Winchester  with  fire,  tom- 
ahawk, and  scalping-knife.  The  country  people 
w«!e  flocking  into  the  town  ibr  safety  —  the  towns- 
people were  moving  off  to  the  settlements  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  beantifnl  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  likely  to  become  a  scene  of 
■avage  desoUtion. 

In  the  height  of  the  confusion  Washington 
rode  into  the  town.  He  had  been  overtaken  by 
Colonel  Stephen's  express.    «His  presence  inspired 
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Bome  degree  of  confidence,  and  he  stiooeeded  in 
Btopping  roost  of  the  fugitiTCS.  He  would  have 
taken  the  field  at  once  against  the  savages,  believ- 
ing their  numbers  to  be  few  ;  but  not  more  than 
twenty-five  of  the  militia  could  be  mustered  for 
the  service.  The  rest  refused  to  stir  —  they 
would  rather  die  with  their  wives  and  children. 

Expresses  were  sent  off  to  hurry  up  the  militia 
ordered  out  by  Lord  Fairfax.  Scouts  were  or- 
dered out  to  discover  the  number  of  the  foe,  and 
convey  assurances  of  succor  to  the  rangers  said 
to  be  blocked  up  in  the  fi^rtresses,  though  Wash- 
ington suspected  the  latter  to  be  "  more  encom- 
passed by  fear  than  by  the  enemy."  Smiths  were 
set  to  work  to  furbish  up  and  repair  such  fire- 
arms as  were  in  the  place,  and  wagons  were  sent 
off  for  musket  balls,  fiints,  and  provisions. 

Instead,  however,  of  animated  codperation, 
Washington  was  encountered  by  difficulties  at 
every  step.  The  wagons  in  question  had  to  be 
impressed,  and  the  wagoners  compelled  by  force 
to  assist  *^  No  orders/'  writes  he,  ^  are  obeyed, 
but  such  as  a  party  of  soldiers  or  my  own  drawn 
sword  enforces.  Without  this,  not  a  single  horse, 
for  the  most  earnest  occasion,  can  be  had  -—  to 
such  a  pitch  has  the  insolence  of  these  peof^le  ar- 
rived, by  having  every  point  hitherto  submitted 
to  them.  However,  I  have  given  up  none,  where 
His  Majesty's  service  requires  the  contrary,  and 
where  my  proceedings  are  justified  by  my  instruc- 
tions ;  nor  will  I,  unless  they  execute  what  they 
vhreaten  —  that  is,  blow  out  our  brains." 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  this  tirade  about  th* 
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^  insolenoe  of  the  peoi^e/'  and  this  zeal  for  ^  His 
Majesty's  service,"  on  the  part  of  Washington ; 
but  hc|  was  as  yet  a  young  man  and  a  yoong  of- 
ficer; loyal  to  bis  sovereign,  and  with  high  notions 
of  military  authority,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  camp  of  Braddock. 

What  he  thus  terms  inaolenoe  was  the  dawning 
spirit  of  independence,  which  he  was  afterwards 
tibe  foremost  to  cherish  and  promote ;  aAd  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  had  been  provoked  by  the 
rough  treatment  from  the  military,  which  the 
wagoners  and  others  of  the  yeomanry  had  ex- 
perienced when  employed  in  Bniddock's  campaign, 
and  by  the  neglect  to  pay  them  for  their  services* 
Much  of  Washington's  dkS&culties  also  arose,  doubt- 
lessly, from  the  inefficiency  of  the  military  laws» 
for  an  anaendment  of  which  he  had  in  vain  made 
repeated  applications  to  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

In  the  mean  time  the  panic  and  confusion  ia* 
creased.  On  Sunday  an  express  hurried  into 
town,  breathless  with  haste  and  terror.  The  In- 
dians, he  said,  were  but  twelve  miles  off;  they 
had  attacked  the  house  of  Isaac  Julian ;  the  in* 
habitants  were  flying  for  their  lives.  Washington 
immediately  ordered  the  town  guards  to  be 
strengthened  ;  armed  some  recruits  who  bad  just 
ilrrived,  and  sent  out  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  sleepless  night  in  Winchester. 
Horror  increased  with  the  dawn ;  before  the  men 
could  be  paraded  a  second  express  arrived,  ten 
times  more  terrified  than  the  former.  The  In** 
dians  were  within  four  miles  of  the  town,  killing 
and  destroying  all  before  them.     He  had  heard 
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the  constant  ^An^  of  the  sayagea  and  the  sbrieka 
of  their  victims. 

The  terror  of  Winchester  now  passed  all 
bounds.  Washington  pat  himsdf  at  the  head  of 
about  forty  men,  militia  and  recruits,  and  poshed 
fbr  the  scene  of  oamage^ 

The  result  is  almost  too  ludicroas  for  record* 
The  whole  cause  of  the  alarm  proved  to  be  three 
dininken  troopers,  oaroosing,  halkx>ing,  uttering 
the  most  unheard  of  imprecations,  and  ever  and 
anon  firing  off  their  pistols.  WashingtcHi  intev- 
rupted  them  in  the  midst  of  their  revel  and  bias* 
phemy,  and  condacted  them  prisoners  to  toWn, 

The  reported  attack  on  the  house  of  Isaac  Ja* 
lian  proved  eqnsUly  an  absurd  exaggeration*  The 
ferocious  party  of  Indians  turned  out  to  be  a  mu* 
latto  and  a  negro  in  quest  of  cattle*  They  had 
been  seen  by  a  child  of  Julian,  who  alarmed 
his  father,  who  alarmed  the  neighborhood. 

'*  These  circumstances,"  says  Washington,  ^<  show 
what  a  panic  prevuls  among  the  people;  how 
much  they  are  all  alarmed  at  the  most  usual  and 
customary  cries ;  and  yet  bow  impossible  it  is  to 
get  them  to  act  in  any  respect  for  their  commoo 
safety.*' 

They  certainly  present  a  liv^y  picture  of  the 
feverish  state  of  a  frontier  eoramuttity,.  hourly  in 
danger  of  Indian  ravage  and  butchery;  than 
which  no  kind  of  warfare  is  more  fraught  with 
•^al  and  imaginary  horrors. 

The  alarm  thus  originating  had  spread  throi:|gh« 
out  the  country.  A  captain,  who  arrived  with 
recruits  from  Alexandria,  reported  that  he  had 
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feand  the  road  across  the  Blue  Ridge  obstructed 
bj  crowds  of  people  fljing  for  their  lives,  whom 
he  endeavored  in  vaia  to  stop.  Thej  declared 
that  Winchester  was  in  flames  1 

At  length  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  ravages 
had  produced  this  consternation  throughout  the 
land,  and  whose  numbers  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftj,  being  satiated  with  carnage,  con- 
flagration, and  plunder,  retreated,  bearing  off  spoils 
and  captives.  Intelligent  scouts  sent  out  by 
Washington,  followed  their  traces,  and  brought 
back  certain  intelligence  that  they  had  recrossed 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  returned  to  their 
homes  on  the  Ohio.  This  report  allayed  the  pub- 
lic panic  and  restored  temporary  quiet  to  the 
harassed  irontien 

Most  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  these  ravages 
were  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  who,  since  Brad« 
dock's  defeat,  had  been  gained  over  by  the  French. 
A  principal  instigator  was  said  to  be  Washington's 
old  acquaintance,  Shengis,  and  a  reward  was  of- 
fered for  his  head. 

Scarooyadi,  successor  to  the  half-king,  remained 
true  to  the  English,  and  vindicated  his  people  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania  from 
the  diarge  of  having  had  any  share  in  the  late 
massacres.  As  to  the  defeat  at  the  Monongahela, 
^  it  was  owing,"*  he  said,  ^  to  the  pride  and  igno- 
rance of  that  great  general  (Braddock)  that  came 
from  England.  He  is  now  dead  ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  man  when  he  was  alive.  He  looked  upon 
us  as  dogs,  and  would  never  hear  anything  that 
was  said  to  hinu     We  often  endeavored  to  advise 
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him,  and  tell  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  with 
his  soldiers  ;  bat  he  never  appeared  pleased  with 
OS,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  a  great  many  of 
oar  warriors  lefl  him/'  ^ 

Scarooyadi  was  ready  with  his  warriors  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  again  with  their  English  brothers 
against  the  French.  ^  Let  ns  nuite  oar  strength," 
said  he ;  *^  you  are  numerous,  and  all  the  English 
governors  along  your  sea-shore  can  raise  men 
enough  ;  but  don't  let  those  that  come  from  over 
the  great  seas  be  concerned  any  more.  2%ey  are 
tmJU  to  fight  in  ike  wood*.  Let  us  go  ourtehei'-^ 
we  that  came  out  of  this  ground^* 

No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Washington  the 
importance,  at  this  trying  juncture,  of  securing 
the  assistance  of  these  forest  warriors.  ^  It  is  in 
their  power,"  said  he,  '*  to  be  of  infinite  use  to  us ; 
and  without  Indians,  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
cope  with  these  cruel  foes  to  our  country."  ^ 

Washington  had  now  time  to  inform  himself 
of  the  fate  of  the  other  enterprises  included  in 
this  yearns  plan  of  military  operations.  We  shall 
briefly  dispose  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
on  the  general  course  of  events.  The  history  of 
Washington  is  linked  with  the  history  of  the  col 
onies.  The  defeat  of  Braddock  paralyzed  the  ex* 
pedition  against  Niagara.  Many  of  General  Shir- 
ley's troops,  which  were  assembled  at  Albany, 
struck  with  the  consternation  which  it  caused 
throughout  the  country,  deserted.  Mo^t  of  the 
bateau  men,  who  were  to  transport  stores  by  va* 

1  Hazard's  Regisler  of  Perm,  v.  252, 266 
*  Letter  to  Dinwiddie. 
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rions  streams,  returned  home.  It  was  near  the 
end  of  August  before  Sfairiey  was  in  force  at 
Oswego.  Time  was  lost  in  building  boats  for 
the  lake.  Storms  and  head  winds  ensued;  then 
sickness :  military  ineapacity  in  the  general  com- 
pleted the  list  of  impediments.  DefiNring  the 
completion  of  the  enterprise  until  the  following 
year,  Shirley  returned  to  Albany  with  the  main 
part  of  his  forces  in  October^  leaving  about  seven 
hundred  men  to  garrison  the  fortifications  he  had 
commenced  at  Oswego. 

To  General  William  Johnson,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, had  been  confided  the  expedition  againsi 
Grown  Point,  on  Lake  Gbamplain.  Preparations 
were  made  for  it  in  Albany,  whenee  the  troops 
were  to  march,  and  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
stores  to  be  conveyed  up  the  Hudson  to  the  car* 
rying-place  between  that  river  and  Lake  St.  Sae* 
rament,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  French,  but  Lake 
Greorge,  as  Johnson  named  it,  in  honor  of  his 
sovereign.  At  the  carrying-place  a  fort  was  com- 
menced,  subseqnently  called  Fort  Edward.  Pari 
of  the  troops  remained  under  General  Lyman,  to 
complete  and  garrison  it^  the  main  force  pro- 
ceeded under  General  Johnson  to  Lake  George, 
the  plan  being  to  descend  that  lake  to  its  outlet 
at  Ticonderoga,  in  Lake  Oharoplain.  Having  to 
attend  the  arrival  of  bateaux  forwarded  for  the 
purpose  from  Albany  by  the  carrying-place,  John- 
son  encamped  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Ho 
bad  .with  him  between  ^re  and  six  thousand 
troops  of  New  York  and  New  England,  and  a 
host  of  Mohawk  warriors,  loyally  devoted  to  him« 
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It  so  happened  that  a  French  €>rce  of  Qpvrards 
of  tiii'eo  thousand  men,  under  the  Baixm  de  Dies** 
kao,  an  old  general  of  high  reputation,  had  re- 
eenti J  arrived  at  Quebec,  destined  against  Oswego. 
The  baron  had  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  sent 
forward  theooe  seven  hnndred  of  his  troops,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  army  gathering  on  Lake 
George  for  the  attack  on  Grown  Point,  perhaps 
for  an  inroad  into  Canada.  The  public  were  in 
consternation ;  yielding  to  their  importonities,  the 
baron  took  post  at  Crown  Point  for  its  defense. 
Beside  his  regular  troops,  he  had  with  him  eight 
hundred  Canadians,  and  seven  hundred  Indians 
of  difierent  tribes.  The  latter  were  nnder  tha 
general  command  of  the  ChevaUer  Legardeur  de 
St.  Pierre,  the  veteran  officer  to  whom  Washing- 
ton had  delivered  the  dispatches  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle  on  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  fron- 
tier. The  chevalier  was  a  man  of  great  influence 
among  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Johnson  remained  encamped 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  awaiting  the  ar» 
rival  of  his  bateaux.  The  camp  was  protected 
in  the  rear  by  the  lake,  in  front  by  a  bulwark  of 
felled  trees ;  and  was  flanked  by  thickly  wooded 
swamps. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  Indian  scouts 
brought  word  that  they  had  discovered  three 
large  roads  made  through  the  forests  toward  Fort 
Edward.  An  attack  on  that  post  was  appre- 
hended»  Adams,  a  hardy  wagoner,  rode  express 
with  orders  to  the  commander  to  draw  all  the 
troops  within  the  works.     About  midnight  came 
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Other  scouts*  They  had  seen  the  French  widiin 
four  miles  of  the  carrying-piaoe.  They  had  heard 
the  report  of  a  musket,  and  tlie  voice  of  a  maa 
crying  for  mercy,  suppoaed  to  be  the  unfortunate 
Adams.  In  the  morning  Colonel  Williams  was 
detached  with  one  thousand  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred Indians,  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  re» 
treat 

Within  two  hours  afler  their  departure  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  about 
three  or  four  miles  ofi^,  told  of  a  warm  encounter. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms  ;  all  were  at  their  posts. 
The  firing  grew  sharper  and  sharper,  and  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  detachment  under  Williams 
was  evidently  retreating.  Colonel  Cole  was  sent 
with  three  hundred  men  to  cover  their  retreat. 
The  breastwork  of  trees  was  manned.  Some 
heavy  cannon  were  dragged  up  to  strengthen  the 
front.  A  number  of  men  were  stoUoned  with  a 
field-piece  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  flank. 

In  a  short  time  fugitives  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  first  singly,  then  in  masses,  flying  in  confu- 
sion, wich  a  rattling  fire  behind  them,  and  the 
horrible  Indian  war-whoop.  Consternation  seized 
upon  the  camp,  especially  when  the  French 
emerged  from  the  forest  in  battle  array,  led  on  by 
the  Baron  Dieskau,  the  gallant  commander  of 
Crown  Point  Had  all  his  troops  been  as  daring 
as  himself,  the  camp  might  have  been  carried  by 
assault ;  but  the  Canadians  and  Indians  held  back» 
posted  themselves  behind  trees,  and  took  to  bush- 
fighting. 

The  baron  was  left  with  his  regulars  (two  huu« 
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dred  grenadiers)  in  front  of  the  camp*  He  kept 
np  a  fire  by  platoons,  but  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  do  much  mischief;  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
fired  from  their  coverts.  The  artillery  played  on 
them  in  return.  The  camp,  haying  reooTered 
from  its  panic,  opened  a  fire  of  musketry.  The 
engagement  became  general.  The  French  gren- 
adiers stood  their  ground  bravely  for-  a  long  time, 
but  were  dreadfully  cut  np  by  the  artillery  and 
small  arms.  The  action  slackened  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  until,  after  a  long  contest,  they  gave 
way.  Johnson's  men  and  the  Indians  then  leaped 
over  the  breastwork,  and  a  dianc^medley  fight 
ensued,  that  ended  in  the  slaughter,  rout,  or  cap« 
ture  of  the  enemy.    ' 

The  Baron  de  Dieskau  had  been  disabled  by  a 
wound  in  the  leg.  One  of  his  men,  who  had  en« 
deavored  to  assist  him,  was  shot  down  by  his  side* 
The  baron,  left  alone  in  the  retreat,  was  found  by 
the  pursuers  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree. 
As  they  approached,  he  felt  for  his  watch  to  in- 
sure kind  treatment  by  delivering  it  up.  A  sol- 
dier, thinking  he  was  drawing  forth  a  pistol  to 
defend  himself  shot  him  through  the  hips.  He 
was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  camp,  bat  ulti- 
mately died  of  his  wounds. 

The  baron  had  really  set  of  from  Crown  Point 
to  surprise  Fort  Edward,  and,  if  successful,  to 
push  on  to  Albany  and  Schenectady,  lay  them  in 
ashes,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  Oswego. 
The  Canadians  and  Indians,  however,  refused  to 
attack  the  fort,  fearful  of  its  cannon ;  he  had 
changed  his   plan,  therefore,  and  determined  to 
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Borpriab  the  camp.  In  the  eooooDter  wUh  the 
detaehment  under  Williams,  the  brave  Chevalier 
Legardenr  de  St.  Pierre  lost  his  life.  On  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  Hendrick,  a  famous  <4d 
Mokawk  sachem,  grand  ally  of  General  Johnson, 
was  slain. 

Johnson  himself  received  a  alight  wound  early 
in  the  action,  and  retired  to  his  tent.  £[e  did 
kiot  follow  up  the  victory  as  be  should  have  done, 
alleging  that  it  was  &^t  necessary  to  build  a 
strong  fort  at  his  encampment,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  a  communication  with  Albany,  and  by  the 
time  this  was  completed,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
advance  against  Crown  Point.  He  accordingly 
erected  a  stockaded  fort,  which  received  the  name 
of  William  Henry;  and  having  garrisoned  it, 
returned  to  Albany.  His  services,  although  they 
gained  him  no  laurel-wreath,  were  rewarded  by 
government  with  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
baronetcy ;  and  he  was  made  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affiiirs.^ 

1  Jobnson**  Letter  to  the  Colonial  Gkyremon,  Sept.  9Cb, 
HSd.  .lAtadon  Ma§.  1766,  p.  Uk,  Bolmet*  Am.  Amukt 
VoL  ii.  p.  63.    4tli  ed.  1829. 
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Reform  in  the  Militia  Laws.  —  Discipline  of  the  Troops.— 
Dagworthy  and  the  Question  of  Precedence.  —  Washing- 
ton's  Journey  to  Boston.  —  Style  of  Travelling.  —  Confer- 
ence with  Shirley.  —  The  Earl  of  Loudoun.  —  Military  Rule 
for  tbe  GblpoiM.  ^  Waskngton  at  New  Tpik.  —  Miss  Mary 
Fl\Uipse. 

[ORTIFYING  experience  had  convinced 
Washington  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
militia  laws,  and  he  now  set  about  ef- 
fecting a  reformation.  Through  his  great  and 
persevering  efforts,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  giving  prompt  operation  to 
courts-martial ;  punishing  insubordination^  mutiny, 
and  desertion  with  adequate  severity ;  strength- 
ening the  authority  of  a  commander,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  enforce  order  and  discipline  among 
officers  as  well  as  privates ;  and  to  avail  himself 
in  time  of  emergency,  and  for  the  common  safety, 
of  the  means  and  services  of  individuals. 

This  being  effected,  he  proceeded  to  fill  up  his 
companies,  and  to  enforce  this  newly  defined  au- 
thority within  his  camp.  All  gaming,  drinking, 
quarreling,  swearing  ,and  similar  excesses,  were 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

In  disciplining  his  men,  they  were  instructed 
not  merely  in  ordinary  and  regular  tactics,  but  iu 
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aD  the  strategj  of  Indian  warfare,  and  what  is 
called  '^  bush-fighting,"  —  a  knowledge  indispen- 
sable in  the  wild  wars  of  the  wilderness.  Stock- 
aded forts,  too,  were  constructed  at  various  points, 
as  places  of  refuge  and  defense,  in  exposed  neigh- 
borhoods. Under  shelter  of  these,  the  inhabit- 
ants began  to  return  to  their  deserted  homes.  A 
shorter  and  better  road,  also,  was  opened  by  him 
between  Winchester  and  Cumberland,  for  the 
transmission  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

His  exertions,  however,  were  impeded  by  one  of 
those  questions  of  precedence,  which  had  so  often 
annoyed  him,  arising  from  the  difierence  between 
crown  and  provincial  commissions.  Maryland 
having  by  a  scanty  appropriation  raised  a  small 
militia  force,  stationed  Captain  Dagworthy,  with 
a  company  of  thirty  men,  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
which  stood  within  the  boundaries  of  that  prov- 
ince. Dagworthy  had  served  in  Canada  in  the 
preceding  war,  and  had  received  a  king's  com- 
mission. This  he  had  since  commuted  for  half- 
pay,  and,  of  course,  had  virtually  parted  with  its 
privileges.  He  was  nothing  more,  therefore,  than 
a  Maryland  provincial  captain,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
men.  He  now,  however,  assumed  to  act  under 
his  royal  commission,  and  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  any  officer,  however  high  his  rank,  who 
merely  held  his  commission  from  a  governor. 
Nay,  when  Governor,  or  rather  Colonel  Innes, 
who  commanded  at  the  fort,  was  called  away  to 
North  Carolina  by  his  private  affairs,  the  captain 
took  upon  himself  the  command,  and  insisted 
upon  it  as  his  right 
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Parties  instantly  arose,  and  quarrels  ensaed 
among  the  inferior  officers ;  grave  questions  were 
agitated  between  the  governors  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  as  to  the  fort  itself;  the  former  claim- 
ing it  as  within  his  province,  the  latter  insisting 
that,  as  it  had  been  built  according  to  orders  sent 
by  the  king,  it  was  the  king's  fort,  and  could  not 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Maryland. 

Washington  refrained  from  mingling  in  this 
dispute ;  but  intimated  that  if  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  of  Virginia  must  yield  pre* 
cedence  to  a  Maryland  captain  of  thirty  men,  he 
should  have  to  resign  his  commission,  as  he  had 
been  compelled  to  do  before,  by  a  question  of 
military  rank. 

So  difficult  was  it,  however,  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes of  precedence,  especially  where  the  claims 
of  two  governors  came  in  collision,  that  it  was 
determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  Major-general 
Shirley,  who  had  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  gen- 
eral command  of  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose 
Washington  was  to  go  to  Boston,  obtain  a  de- 
cision from  Shirley  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and 
a  general  regulation,  by  which  these  difficulties 
could  be  prevented  in  future.  It  was  thought, 
also,  that  in  a  conference  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  he  might  inform  himself  of  the  military 
measures  in  contemplation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  February  (1756), 
leaving  Colonel  Adam  Stephen  in  command  of  the 
troops,  Washington  set  out  on  his  mission,  ac- 
companied by  his  aid-de-camp.  Captain  Gleorge 
Mercer  of  Virginia,  and  Captain  Stewart  of  the 
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Virginia  light  horse;  the  officer  who  had  taken 
care  of  General  Braddock  in  his  last  moments. 

In  those  days  the  conveniences  of  travelling, 
even  between  our  main  cities,  were  few,  and  the 
roads  execrable.  The  party,  therefore,  travelled 
in  Virginia  style,  on  horseback,  attended  by  their 
black  servants  in  livery.^  In  this  way  they  ac- 
complished a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  stopping  for  some  days  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York.  Those  cities  were  then 
comparatively  small,  and  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
young  Southern  officers  attracted  attention.     The 

1  We  have  hitherto  treated  of  Washington  in  his  campaigns 
in  the  wilderness,  frugal  and  scanty  in  his  equipments,  often, 
very  probably,  in  little  better  than  hunter's  garb.  His  pres- 
ent excursion  through  some  of  the  Atlantic  cities  presents 
him  in  a  different  aspect.  His  recent  intercourse  with  yonng 
British  officers  had  probably  elevated  his  notions  as  to  style 
in  dress  and  appearance.;  at  least  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
BO  from  the  following  aristocratical  order  for  clothes,  sent 
shortly  before  the  time  in  question,  to  his  correspondent  in 
London. 

**2  complete  livery  suits  for  servants;  with  a  spare  cloalt, 
all  other  necessary  trimmings  for  two  suits  more.  I  would 
have  you  choose  the  livery  by  our  anns,  only  as  the  field  of 
the  arms  is  white,  I  think  the  clothes  had  better  not  be  quite 
so,  but  nearly  like  the  inclosed.  The  trimmings  and  facings 
of  scarlet,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  If  livery  lace  is  not  quite 
disused,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  cloaks  laced.  I  like 
that  fashion  best,  and  two  silver-laced  hats  for  the  above  ser- 
vant8« 

'^  1  set  of  hoTse  furaitore,  with  livery  lace,  with  the  Wash* 
ington  crest  on  the  housings,  &c.  The  cloak  to  be  of  the 
same  piece  and  color  of  the  clothes. 

"6  gold  and  scarlet  sword-knots.  3  silver  and  blue  da 
1  fashionable  gold-laced  hat.'* 
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late  disastrous  battle  was  still  thte  theme  of  ever^ 
tongue,  and  the  honorable  way  in  which  these 
young  officers  had  acquitted  themselves  in  it, 
made  them  objects  of  universal  interest.  Wash- 
ington's fame,  especially,  had  gone  before  him, 
having  been  spread  by  the  officers  who  had  served 
with  him,  and  by  the  public  honors  decreed  him 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  "  Your  name,"  wrote 
his  former  fellow-campaigner,  Gist,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  the  preceding  autumn,  <*is  more  talked  of 
in  Philadelphia  than  that  of  any  other  peraon  in 
the  army,  and  everybody  seems  willing  to  ven- 
ture under  your  command." 

With  these  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  when 
we  consider  Washington's  noble  person  and  de« 
meanor,  his  consummate  horsemanship,  the  ad- 
mirable horses  he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  and 
the  aristocratical  style  of  his  equipments,  we  may 
imagine  the  effect  produced  by  himself  and  his 
little  cavalcade,  as  they  clattered  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton. It  is  needless  to  say,  their  sojourn  in  each 
city  was  a  continual  fete. 

The  mission  to  General  Shirley  was  entirely 
successful  as  to  the  question  of  rank*  A  written 
order  from  the  commander-in-chief  determined 
that  Dagworthy  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  captain  only,  and,  of  course,  must  on 
all  occasions  give  precedence  to  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, as  a  provincial  field-officer.  The  latter 
was  disappointed,  however,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
himself  and  his  officers  put  upon  the  regular 
establishment,  with  commissions  from   the  king, 
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and  had  to  remain  subjected  to  mortifying  ques- 
tions of  rank  and  etiquette,  when  serving  in  com- 
pany with  regular  troops. 

From  Greneral  Shirley  he  learnt  that  the  main 
objects  of  the  ensuing  campaign  would  be  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Niagara,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  as  a 
measure  of  safety  for  New  York,  the  besieging  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  menacing  of  Quebec  by 
a  body  of  troops  which  were  to  advance  by  the 
Kennebec  River. 

The  official  career  of  Genend  Shirley  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  Though  a  man  of  good 
parts,  xhe  had  always,  until  recently,  acted  in  a 
civil  capacity,  and  proved  incompetent  to  conduct 
military  operations.  He  was  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  to  be  superseded  by  General  Aber- 
crombie,  who  was  coming  out  with  two  regi- 
ments. 

The  general  command  in  America,  however, 
was  to  be  held  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  was 
invested  with  powers  almost  equal  to  those  of  a 
viceroy,  being  placed  above  all  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors. These  might  claim  to  be  civil  and  mili- 
tary representatives  of  their  sovereign  within 
their  respective  colonies;  but  even  there,  were 
bound  to  defer  and  yield  precedence  to  this  their 
official  superior.  This  was  part  of  a  plan  devised 
long  ago,  but  now  first  brought  into  operation,  by 
which  the  ministry  hoped  to  unite  the  colonies 
under  military  rule,  and  oblige  the  assemblies, 
magistrates,  and  people  to  Airnish  quarters  and 
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provide  a  general  fund  subject  to  the  control  of 
this  military  dictator. 

Beside  his  general  command,  the  Earl  of  Lou 
doun  was  to  be  governor  of  Virginia  and  colonel 
of  a  royal  American  regiment  of  four  battalions, 
to  be  raised  in  tlie  colonies,  but  furnished  with 
officers  who,  like  himself,  had  seen  foreign  ser- 
vice. The  campaign  would  open  on  his  arrival,, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  early  in  the 
spring ;  and  brilliant  results  were  anticipated. 

Washington  remained  ten  days  in  Boston,  at- 
tending, with  great  interest,  the  meetings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  which  the  plan  of 
military  operations  was  ably  discussed;  and  re- 
ceiving the  most  hospitable  attentions  from  the 
polite  and  intelligent  society  of  the  place,  afler 
which  he  returned  to  New  York. 

Tradition  ffives  very  different  motives  from 
those  of  busine^  for  his  two  sojourns  in  the  lat* 
ter  city.  He  found  there  an  early  friend  and 
schoolmate,  Beverly  Robinson,  son  of  John  Rob- 
inson, Speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. He  was  living  happily  and  prosperously 
with  a  young  and  wealthy  bride,  having  married 
one  of  the  nieces  and  heiresses  of  Mr.  Adolphns 
Philipse,  a  rich  landholder,  whose  manor-house 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
At  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  where 
Washington  was  an  honored  guest,  he  met  Miss 
Mary  Philipse,  sister  of  and  oo-heiress  with  Mrs. 
Robinson,  a  young  lady  whose  personal  attractions 
are  said  to  have  rivaled  her  reputed  wealth. 

We  have  already  given  an  instance  of  Wash- 
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ington*8  early  sensibility  to  female  charms.  A 
life,  however,  of  constant  activity  and  care,  passed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the 
frontier,  far  from  female  society,  had  left  little 
mood  or  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  the  tender 
sentiment;  but  made  him  more  sensible,  in  the 
present  brief  interval  of  gay  and  social  life,  to  the 
attractions  of  an  elegant  woman,  brought  up  in 
the  polite  circle  of  New  York. 

That  he  was  an  open  admirer  of  Miss  Phil- 
ipse   is   an   historical  fact;    that  he   sought  her 
hand,  but  was  refused,  is  traditional,  and  not  very 
probable.     His  military  rank,  his   early  laurels, 
and  distinguished  presence,  were  all  calculated  to 
win  favor  in  female  eyes ;  but  his  sojourn  in  New 
York  was  brief;  he  may  have  been  diffident  ux 
urging  his  suit  with  a  lady  accustomed  to    the 
homage  of  society  and  surrounded  by  admirers. 
The  most  probable  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he 
was  called  away  by  ^is  public  duties  before  he 
had  made  sufficient  approaches  in  his  siege  of  the 
lady's  heart  to  warrant  a  summons  to  surrender. 
In  the  latter  part  of  March  we  find  him  at  Wil- 
liamsburg  attending   the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  eag^  to  promote  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontier  and  the.  capture  of 
Fort    Duquesne,  the   leading  object  of  his  am- 
bition.    Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  erect- 
ing forts  for  the  defense  of  their  own  borders,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  cooperate  with  Virginia 
ID   the  field ;  and  artillery,  artillerymen,  and  en- 
gineers were  wanting  for  an  attack  on  fortified 
places.     Washington    urged,   therefoi-e,  an    aug- 
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mentation  of  the  provincial  forces,  and  vanous 
improvements  in  the  militia  laws. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  and  confidant  in  New  York,  warning 
him  to  hasten  back  to  that  city  before  it  was  too 
late,  as  Captain  Morris,  who  had  been  his  fellow 
aid-de-camp  und^r  Braddock,  was  laying  close 
siege  to  Miss  Philipse.  Sterner  alarms,  how- 
ever, summoned  him  in  another  direction.  Ex- 
presses from  Winchester  brought  word  that  the 
French  had  made  another  sortie  from  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  savages,  and 
were  spreading  terror  and  desolation  through  the 
country.  In  this  moment  of  exigency  all  softer 
claimift  were  forgotten ;  Washington-  repaired  in 
iall  haste  to  bis  post .  at  Winchester,  and  GaptaiD 
Morris  was  left  to  urge  his  suit  unrivaled  and 
carry  off  the  prize. 
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Troables  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  —  Qreenway  Conrt  and 
Lord  Fairfax  in  Danger.  —  Alarma  at  Windiestor.  — 
Washington  appealed  to  for  Protection.  —  Attacked  by  th« 
Tiiginia  Press.  —  Honored  by  the  Public. —  Projects  for 
Defense.  —  Suggestions  of  Washington.  —  The  Gentlemen 
AssodatoTB.  — Betrbat  of  the  Savages. — Expedition  against 
Kittanning.  —  Captain  Hugh  Mercer.  —  Second  Stroggle 
through  the  Wilderness. 

[EPORT  had  not  exaggerated  the  troub- 
les  of  the  frontier.  It  was  marauded 
by  merciless  bands  of  savages,  led  in 
some  instances  by  Frenchmen*  TraveUers  were 
murdered,  farm-houses  burnt  down,  families  butch- 
ered, and  even  stockaded  forts,  or  houses  of  ref- 
uge, attacked  in  open  day.  The  marauders  had 
crossed  the  mountains  and  penetrated  the  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah;  and  several  persons  had  &lien 
beneath  the  tomahawk  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Winchester. 

Washington's  old  friend.  Lord  Fairfax,  found 
hiinself  do  longer  safe  in  his  rural  abode.  Green- 
way  Court  was  in  the  midst  of  a  woodland  region, 
afTordiug  a  covert  approach  for  the  stealthy  sav- 
age. His  lordship  was  considered  a  great  chie^ 
whose  scalp  would  be  an  inestimable  trophy  for 
an  Indian  warrior.  Fears  were  entertained, 
therefore,  by  his  friends,  that  an  attempt  would 
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be  made  to  surprise  him  in  his  greenwood  ca8« 
tie.  His  nephew,  Colonel  Martin,  of  the  militia, 
who  resided  with  him,  suggested  the  expediency 
of  a  removal  to  the  lower  settlements,  beyond 
the  Blue  Ridge.  The  high-spirited  old  nobleman 
demurred ;  his  heart  cleaved  to  the  home  which 
he  had  formed  for  himself  in  the  wilderness. 
^'  I  am  an  old  man,'^  said  he,  ^  and  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  I  fall  by  the  tomahawk  or 
die  of  disease  and  old  age ;  but  you  are  young, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  many  years  before 
you,  therefore  decide  for  us  both ;  my  only  fear 
is,  that  if  we  retire,  the  whole  district  will  break 
up  and  take  to  flight;  and  this  fine  country, 
which  I  have  been  at  such  cost  and  trouble  to 
improve,  will  again  become  a  wilderness." 

Colonel  Martin  took  but  a  short  time  to  de- 
liberate. He  knew  the  fearless  character  of  his 
unde,  and  perceived  what  was  his  inclination. 
He  considered  that  his  lordship  had  numerous 
retainers,  white  and  bla(d[,  with  hardy  huntsmen 
and  foresters  to  rally  round  him,  and  that  Green- 
way  Court  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Win- 
chester; he  decided,  therefore,  that  they  should 
remain  and  abide  the  course  of  events. 

Washington,  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester, 
found  the  inhabitants  in  great  dismay.  He  re- 
solved immediately  to  organize  a  force,  composed 
partly  of  troops  from  Fort  Cumberland,  partly 
of  militia  from  Winchester  and  its  vicinity,  to 
put  himself  at  its  head,  and  '<  scour  the  woods 
and  suspected  places  in  all  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  this  part  of  the  frontier,  in  quest  of 
ihe  Lidians  and  their  more  cruel  associates.'* 
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He  accordingly  dispatched  an  express  to  Fort 
Camberland  with  orders  lor  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison ;  ^'  but  how,"  said  he,  *'  are  men  to 
be  raised  at  Winchester,  since  orders  are  no 
longer  regarded  in  the  county  ?  " 

Lord  Fairfax,  and  other  militia  officer^  with 
whom  he  consulted,  advised  that  each  captain 
should  call  a  private  muster  of  his  m^n,  and  read 
before  them  au  address,  or  ^  exhortation "  as  it 
was  called,  being  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism 
and  fears,  and  a  summons  to  assemble  on  the 
Idth  of  April  to  enroll  themselves  for  the  pro- 
jected mountain  foray. 

This  measure  was  adopted;  the  private  mos- 
terings  occurred ;  the  exhortation  was  read ;  the 
time  and  place  of  assemblage  appointed ;  but^ 
when  the  day  of  enrollment  arrived,  not  more 
than  fifteen  men  appeared  upon  the  ground.  la 
the  mean  time  the  express  returned  with  sad  ac- 
counts from  Fort  Cumberland.  No  troqps  could 
be  furnished  from  that  quarter.  The  garrison 
was  scarcely  strong  enough  for  self-defense,  hav- 
ing sent  out  detachments  in  different  directions. 
The  express  had  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
having  been  fired  upon  repeatedly,  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  riddled  with  biiUets. 
The  roads,  he  said,  were  infested  by  savages; 
none  but  hunters,  who  knew  how  to  thread  the 
forests  at  night,  could  travel  with  safety. 

Horrors  accumulated  at  Winchester.  Every 
hour  brought  its  tale  of  terror,  true  or  fisdse,  of 
houses  burnt,  families  massacred,  or  beleaguered 
and  £unishing  in  stockaded  forts.     The  danger 
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Approached.  A  scouting  party  had  been  at- 
tacked in  the  Warm  Spring  Mountain,  about 
twenty  miles  distant,  by  a  large  body  of  French 
and  Indians,  mostly  on  horseback.  The  captain 
of  the^  scouting  party  and  several  of  his  men  had 
been  slain,  and  the  rest  put  to  flight 

An  attack  on  Winchester  was  apprehended, 
and  the  terrors  of  the  people  rose  to  agony. 
They  now  turned  to  Washington  as  their  main 
hope.  The  women  surrounded  him,  holding  up 
their  children,  and  imploring  him  with  tears  and 
cries  to  save  them  from  the  savages.  The  youth- 
ful commander  looked  round  on  the  suppliant 
crowd  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  pity,  and 
a  heart  wrung  with  anguish.  A  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddle  shows  the  conflict  of  his  feel- 
ings. ^  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with  pathetic 
language  to  attempt  a  description  of  these  peo- 
ple's distresses.  But  what  can  I  do?  I  see  their 
situation;  I  know  their  danger,  and  participate 
their  sufferings,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to 
give  them  further  rdief  than  uncertain  promises. " 
—  ^The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and 
moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  such 
deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know 
my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sac- 
rifice to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that 
would  contribute  to  the  people's  ease." 

The  unstudied  eloquence  of  this  letter  drew 
from  the  governor  an  instant  order  for  a  militia 
force  from  the  upper  counties  to  his  assistance ; 
but  thft  Virginia  newspapers,  in  descanting  on 
the  fro  '   ^r  troubles,  threw  discredit  on  the  army 
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nod  its  officers,  and  attached  blame  to  its  oom 
mander.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  injustice, 
Washington  publicly  declared  that  nothing  but 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  times  prevented  him 
from  instantly  resigning  a  command  from^  which 
he  could  never  reap  either  honor  or  benefit*  His 
sensitiveness  called  forth  strong  letters  from  his 
friends,  assuring  him  of  the  high  sense  entertained 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  elsewhere,  of  his 
merits  and  services.  ^  Your  good  health  and  for- 
tune are  the  toast  of  every  table,"  wrote  his  early 
friend,  Colonel  Fairfax,  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  govemor^s  council.  *'  Your  end^vors  in  the 
service  and  defense  of  your  country  must  redound 
to  your  honor." 

''Our  hopes,  dear  Greorge,"  wrote  Mr.Bobin- 
Bon,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  ''are 
idl  fixed  on  you  for  bringing  our  affairs  to  a 
happy  issue.  Consider  what  fatal  consequences 
to  your  country  your  resigning  the  command  at 
this  time  may  be,  especially  as  there  is  no  doubt 
most  of  the  officers  will  follow  your  example." 

In  fact,  the  situation  and  services  of  the  youth- 
ful commander,  shut  up  in  a  frontier  town,  desti- 
tute of  forces,  surrounded  by  savage  foes,  gal- 
lantly, though  despairingly,  devoting  himself  to 
the  safety  of  a  suffering  people,  were  properly 
understood  throughout  the  country,  and  excited  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favor.  The  Legislature, 
too,  began  at  length  to  act,  but  timidly  and  ineffi- 
ciently. "  The  country  knows  her  danger,"  writes 
one  of  the  members,  ''  but  such  is  her  parsimony 
that  she  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  rains  to  wet  the 
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powder,  and  the  rats  to  eat  the  bowstrings  of  the 
enemy,  rather  than  attempt  to  drive  them  from 
her  frontiers." 

The  measure  of  relief  voted  by  the  Assembly 
was  an  additional  appropriation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  an  increase  of  the  provincial 
force  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  With  this,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  and  garrison  a  chain  of  frontier 
forts,  extending  through  the  ranges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina ;  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles.  This  was  one  of 
the  inconsiderate  projects  devised  by  Grovernor 
Dinwiddie. 

Washington,  in  letters  to  the  governor  and  to 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgepses,  urged  the 
impolicy  of  such  a  plan,  with  their  actual  force 
and  means.  The  forts,  he  oliserved,  ought  to  be 
within  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  each  other, 
that  their  spies  might  be  able  to  keep  watch  over 
the  intervening  country,  otherwise  the  Indians 
would  pass  between  them  gnperceived,  effect  their 
ravages,  and  escape  to  the  mountains,  swamps,  and 
ravines,  before  the  troops  from  the  forts  could  be  as- 
sembled to  pursue  them.  They  ought  each  to  be 
garrisoned  with  eighty  or  a  hundred  men,  so  as  to 
afford  detachments  of  sufficient  strength,  without 
leaving  the  garrison  too  weak ;  for  the  Indians 
are  the  most  stealthy  and  patient  of  spies  and 
lurkers ;  will  lie  in  wait  for  days  together  about 
small  forts  of  the  kind,  and,  if  they  find,  by  some 
chance  prisoner,  that!  the  garrison  is  actually 
weak,  will  first  surprise  and  cut  off  its  scouiittu: 
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parties,  and  then  attack  the  fort  itself.  It  was 
evident,  therefore,  observed  he,  that  to  garrison 
properly  such  a  line  of  forts,  would  require,  at 
least,  two  thousand  men.  And  even  then,  a  line 
of  such  extent  might  be  broken  through  at  one 
end  before  the  other  end  could  yield  assistance^ 
Feint  attacks,  also,  might  be  made  at  one  point, 
while  the  real  attack  was  made  at  another,  quite 
distant ;  and  the  country  be  overrun  before  its 
widely-posted  defenders  could  be  alarmed  and 
concentrated.  Then  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration the  immense  cost  of  building  so  many 
forts,  and  the  constant  and  consuming  expense  of 
supplies  and  transportation. 

His  idea  of  a  defensive  plan  was  to  build  a 
strong  fort  at  Winchester,  the  central  point,  where 
all  the  main  roads  niet,  of  a  wide  range  of  scat- 
tered settlements,  where  tidings  could  soonest  be 
collected  from  every  quarter,  and  whence  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  could  most  readily  be 
forwarded.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  deposit  of  mil- 
itary stores,  a  residence  for  commanding  officers, 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  in 
time  of  alarm,  when  the  men  had  suddenly  to 
take  the  field  ;  in  a  word,  it  was  to  be  tlie  citadel 
of  the  frontier. 

Beside  this,  he  would  have  three  or  four  large 
fortresses  erected  at  convenient  distances  upon 
the  frontiers,  with  powerful  garrisons,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  throw  out,  in  constant  succession,  strong 
scouting  parties,  to  range  the  country.  Fort 
Cumberland  he  condemmed  as  being  out  of  the 
province,  and  out  of  the  track  of  Indian  incur- 
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sions ;  insomuch  that  it  seldom  received  an  alarm 
nntil  all  the  mischief  had  been  effected. 

His  representations  with  -respect  to  military 
laws  and  regulations  were  equally  cogent.  In 
the  late  act  of  the  Assembly  for  raising  a  regi- 
ment, it  was  provided  that,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
if  recruits  should  not  offer  in  sufficient  number, 
the  militia  might  be  drafted  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, but  only  to  serve  until  December,  and 
not  to  be  marched  out  of  the  province.  In  this 
case,  said  he,  before  they  have  entered  upon  ser- 
vice, or  got  the  least  smattering  of  duty,  they  will 
claim  a  discharge ;  if  they  are  pursuing  an  enemy 
who  has  committed  the  most  unheard-of  cruelties, 
he  has  only  to  step  across  the  Potomac,  and  he  is 
safe.  Then  as  to  the  limits  of  service,  they 
might  just  as  easily  have  been  enlisted  for  seven- 
teen months  as  seven.  They  would  then  have 
been  seasoned  as  well  as  disciplined  ;  "  for  we  find 
by  experience,"  says  he,  "that  our  poor  ragged 
soldiers  would  kill  the  most  active  militia  in 
five  davs'  marchino:." 

Then,  as  to  punishments :  death  it  was  true, 
had  been  decreed  for  mutiny  and  desertion  ;  but 
there  was  no  punishment  for  cowardice ;  for  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  for  quitting 
or  sleeping  on  one's  post  —  all  capital  offenses, 
according  to  the  military  codes  of  Europe.  Nei- 
ther were  there  provisions  for  quartering  or  bil- 
leting soldiers,  or  impressing  wagons  and  other 
conveyances,  in  times  of  exigency.  To  crown  all, 
no  court-martial  could  sit  out  of  Virginia ;  a  most 
embarrassing  regulation,  when  troops  were  fifty 
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or  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  frontier.  He 
earnestly  suggested  amendments  on  all  these 
points,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  soldiers'  pay; 
which  was  less  than  that  of  the  regular  troops^ 
or  the  troops  of  most  of  the  other  proyinoes. 

All  these  suggestions,  showing  at  this  youthful 
age  that  forethought  and  circumspection  which 
distinguished  him  throughout  life,  were  repeatedly 
and  eloquently  urged  upon  Grovernor  Dinwiddie, 
with  very  little  effect.  The  plan  of  a.  frontier 
line  of  twenty-three  forts  was  persisted  in.  Fort 
Cumberland  was  pertinaciously  kept  up  at  a  great 
and  useless  expense  of  men  and  money,  and  the 
militia  laws  remained  lax  and  inefficient  It  was 
decreed,  however,  that  the  great  central  fort  at 
Winchester  recommended  by  Washington,  should 
be  erected. 

In  the  height  of  the  alarm,  a  company  of  one 
hundred  gentlemen,  mounted  and  equipped,  volun- 
teered their  services  to  repair  to  the  frontier. 
They  were  headed  by  Peyton  Randolph,  attorney- 
general,  a  man  deservedly  popular  throughout  the 
province*  Their  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  They 
were  denominated  the  ^  Gentlemen  Associators," 
and  great  expectations,  of  course,  were  entertained 
from  their  gallantry  and  devotion.  They  were 
empowered,  also,  to  aid  with  their  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  places  for  frontier  forts. 

The  ^  Grentlemen  Associators,"  like  all  gentle- 
men associators  in  similar  emergencies,  turned  out 
with  great  zeal  and  spirit,  and  immense  popular 
effect,  but  wasted  their  fire  in  preparation,  and  on 
the    march.     Washington,  who  well    understood 
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the  value  of  such  aid,  observed  dryly  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  "  I  am  heartily  gkd  that 
you  have  fixed  upon  these  gentlemen  to  point  out 
the  places  for  erecting  forts,  but  regret  to  find 
their  motions  so  slow."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  have  conducted  themselves  gallantly, 
had  they  been  put  to  the  test ;  but  before  they  ar^ 
rived  near  the  scene  of  danger  the  alarm  was  over. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  scouts  brought  in 
word  that  the  tracks  of  the  marauding  savages 
tended  toward  Fort  Duquesne,  as  if  on  the  return. 
In  a  little  while  it  was  ascertained  that  they  bad 
recrossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Ohio  in 
such  numbers  as  to  leave  a  beaten  track,  equal  to 
that  made  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  army  of 
Braddock. 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  savages  called  for 
an  effectual  and  permanent  check.  The  idea  of 
beiog  constantly  subject  to  the  irruptions  of  a 
deadly  foe,  that  moved  with  stealth  and  mystery, 
and  was  only  to  be  traced  by  its  ravages,  and 
counted  by  its  footprints,  discouraged  all  settlement 
of  the  country.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  fast  becoming  a  deserted  and  a 
silent  place.  Her  people,  for  the  most  part,  had 
fied  to  the  older  settlements  south  of  the  mouu-* 
tains,  and  the  Blue  Eidge  was  likely  soon  to  be* 
come  virtually  the  frontier  lioe  of  the  province« 

We  have  to  record  one  signal  act  of  retaliation 
on  the  perfidious  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  a 
person  whose  name  subsequently  became  dear  to 
Americans,  was  concerned.  Prisoners  who  had 
escaped,  from  the  savages  reported  that  Shin|pS| 

VOL.  I.  17 
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Washington's  faithless  ally,  and  another  saelieitt, 
called  Captain  Jacobs,  were  the  two  heads  of  the 
hostile  bands  that  had  desolated  the  frontier. 
That  they  lived  at  Kittanning,  an  Indian  town, 
about  forty  miles  above  Fort  Duquesne;  at  which 
ttieir  warriors  were  fitted  out  for  incursions,  and 
whither  they  returned  with  their  prisoners  and 
plunder.  Captain  Jacobs  was  a  daring  fellow, 
and  scoffed  at  palisadoed  forts.  ^  He  could  take 
any  fort,"  he  said,  **  that  would  catch  fire." 

A  party  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  provincials, 
resolute  men,  undertook  to  surprise  and  destroy 
this  savage  nest.  It  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  Armstrong ;  and  with  him  went  Dr.  Hugh 
Mercer,  of  subsequent  renown,  who  had  received 
a  captain's  commission  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1756. 

Armstrong  led  his  men  rapidly,  but  secretly, 
over  mountain  and  through  forest,  until,  after  a 
long  and  perilous  march,  they  reached  the  Alle* 
ghany.  It  was  a  moonlight  night  when  they  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Kittanning.  They 
were  guided  to  the  village  by  whoops  and  yells, 
and  the  sound  of  the  Indian  drum.  The  warriors 
were  celebrating  their  exploits  by  the  triumphant 
scalp-dance.  After  a  while  the  revel  ceased,  and 
a  number  of  fires  appeared  here  and  there  in  a 
corn-field.  They  were  made  by  such  of  the  In- 
dians as  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  intended 
to  drive  off  the  gnats.  Armstrong  and  his  men 
lay  down  **  quiet  and  hush,"  observing  everything 
narrowly,  and  waiting  until  the  moon  should  set, 
and  th€  warriors  be  asleep.     At  length  the  moon 
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went  down,  the  fires  bnrned  low ;  all  was  quiet. 
Armstrong  now  roused  his  men,  some  of  whom, 
weaned  by  their  long  march,  had  fallen  asleep. 
He  divided  his  forces  ;  part  were  to  attack  the 
warriors  in  the  coni-field,  part  were  dispatched  to 
the  iionses,  which  were  dimly  seen  by  th^  first 
streak  of  day.  There  was  sharp  firing  in  both 
quarters,  for  the  Indians,  though  taken  by  surprise, 
fought  bravely,  inspired  by  the  war-whoop  of  their 
chief.  Captain  Jacobs.  The  women  and  children 
fled  to  the  woods.  Several  of  the  provincials 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Hugh  Mercer 
received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  was  taken  to 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  fierce  chieftain,  Captain 
Jacobs,  was  besieged  in  his  house,  which  had  port- 
holes ;  whence  he  and  his  warriors  made  havoc 
among  the  assailants.  The  adjoining  houses  were 
set  on  fire.  The  chief  was  summoned  to  surrender 
himself.  He  replied  he  was  a  man,  and  would 
not  be  a  prisoner.  He  was  told  he  would  be 
bunit.  His  reply  was,  "he  would  kill  four  or 
^ve  before  he  died."  The  flames  and  smoke  ap- 
proached. "One  of  the  besieged  warriors,  to 
show  his  manhood,  began  to  sing.  A  squaw  at 
the  same  time  was  heard  to  cry,  but  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  men."  ^ 

In  the  end,  the  warriors  were  driven  out  by 
the  flames ;  some  escaped,  and  some  were  shot. 
Among  the  latter  was  Captain  Jacobs,  and  his 
gigantic  son,  said  to  be  seven  feet  high.  Fire 
was  now  set  to  all  the  houses, -thirty  in  number. 
^  During  the  burning  of  the  houses,"  says  Colonel 

*  Letter  from  Col.  Armstrong. 
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Armstrong,  ^^  we  were  agreeably  eotertained  with 
a  quick  dueoessioii  of  charged  gunSy  gradaally  fir- 
ing off  ns  reached  by  the  fire,  bat  much  more  so 
with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags,  and  large 
kegs  of  powder,  wherewith  almost  every  house 
abounded."  The  colonel  was  in  a  strange  con- 
dition to  enjoy  such  an  entertainment,  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  a  large  musket-ball  in  the 
slioulden 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished* 
Thirty  or  forty  of  the  warriors  were  slain  ;  their 
stronghold  was  a  smoking  ruin.  There  was  danger 
of  the  victors  being  cut  off  by  a  detachment  froai 
Fort  Diiquesne.  They  made  the  best  of  their 
way,  therefoi'e,  to  their  horses,  which  had  been 
left  at  a  distance,  and  set  off  rapidly  on  their 
march  to  Fort  Lyttleton,  about  sixty  miles  north 
of  Fort  Cumberland. 

Colonel  Armstrong  had  reached  Fort  Lyttletoa 
on  the  14th  of  September,  six  days  after  the  bat* 
tie,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  he  had  been 
intercepted  by  the  Indians  and  was  lost-.  He, 
with  his  ensign  and  eleven  men,  bad  separated 
from  the  main  body  when  they  began  their  march 
and  had  taken  another  and  what  was  supposed  a 
safer  road.  He  had  with  him  a  woman,  a  boy, 
and  two  little  girls,  recaptured  from  the  Indians. 
The  whole  party  ultimately  arrived  safe  at  Fort 
Lyttleton,  but  it  would  seem  that  Mercer,  weak 
und  faint  from  his  fractured  arm,  must  have  fallen 
behind,  or  in  some  way  become  separated  from 
them,  and  had  a  long,  solitary,  and  painful  atruggle 
through  the   wilderness,  reaching  the   fort   sick, 
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weary,  and  half  famished.^  We  shall  ha^e  to 
speak  hereaAer  of  his  services  when  under  the 
standard  of  Washington,  whose  friend  and  neighbor 
he  subsequently  became.^ 

1  "  We  hear  that  Captain  Meroer  was  foarteen  days  in 
getting  to  Fort  Lyttleton.  He  had  a  miraculous  escape,  living 
ten  days  on  two  dried  clams  and  a  rattlesnake,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  berries/*  —  Nmo  York  Mercury  for  October  4, 
1756. 

3  Mercer  was  a  Scotchman,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
About  ten  years  previously  he  had  served  as  assistant-surgeon 
in  the  forces  of  Charles  Edward,  and  followed  his  standard  to 
the  disastrous  field  of  CuUoden.  After  the  defeat  cf  the 
^  Chevalier,**  he  had  escaped  by  the  way  of  Inverness  to 
America,  and  taken  np  hia  residence  on  the  ftontior  of  P«BBf 
lylvaiua. 
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Founding  of  Fort  Londonn.  —  Washington's  Tonr  of  In8pe&- 
tioo.  —  Inefficiency  of  the  Militia  System.  —  Gentlemen 
Soldiers.  —  Cross-purposes  with  Dinwiddie.  —  Militaiy  Af- 
fairs in  the  North.  —  Delays  of  Lord  Loudoun.  •—  Activity 
of  Montcabn.  —  Loudoun  in  Winter  Quarters. 


HROUGHOUT  the  summer  of  1756, 
Washington  exerted  himself  diligently 
in  carrying  out  measures  determined 
upon  for  frontier  security.  The  great  fortress  at 
Winchester  was  commenced,  and  the  work  urged 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  the  delays  and  per- 
plexities incident  to  a  hadly  organized  service 
would  permit.  It  received  the  name  of  Fort 
Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  oommander-in-chie^ 
whose  arrival  in  Virginia  was  hopefully  antici- 
pated. 

As  to  the  sites  of  the  frontier  posts,  they  were 
decided  upon  by  Washington  and  his  officers,  af- 
ter frequent  and  long  consultations ;  parties  were 
sent  out  to  work  on  them,  and  men  recruited,  and 
militia  drafted  to  garrison  them.  Washingj:6n 
visited  occasionally  such  as  were  in  progress,  and 
near  at  hand.  It  was  a  service  of  some  peril, 
for  the  mountains  and  forests  were  still  infested 
by  prowling  savages,  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  new  forts.     At  one  time  when  he 
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was  reoonnoitering  a  wild  part  of  the  coontrj,  at-* 
tauded  merely  by  a  servant  and  a  guide,  two  men 
were  murdered  by  the  ludians  in  a  solitary  defile 
Bhortly  after  be  had  passed  through  it. 

In  the  autumn,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
along  the  whole  line,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  had  recovered  from 
bis  recent  wounds.  This  tour  furnished  repeated 
proofs  oi  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  system. 
In  one  place  he  attempted  to  raise  a  force  with 
which  to  scour  a  region  infested  by  roving  bauds 
of  savages.  After  waiting  several  days,  but  five 
men  answered  to  his  summons.  In  another  place, 
where  three  companies  had  been  ordered  to  the 
relief  of  a  fort,  attacked  by  the  Indians,  all  that 
could  be  mustered  were  a  captain,  a  lieutenant, 
and  seven  or  eight  men. 

When  the  militia  were  drafted,  and  appeared 
under  arms,  the  case  was  not  much'  better.  It 
was  now  late  in  the  autumn ;  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, by  the  act  of  the  legislature,  expired  in  De- 
cember —  half  of  the  time,  therefore,  was  lost  in 
marching  out  and  home.  Their  waste  of  provis- 
ions was  enormous.  To  be  put  on  allowance, 
like  other  soldiers,  they  considered  an  indignity. 
They  would  sooner  starve  than  carry  a  few  days' 
provisions  on  their  backs.  On  the  march,  when 
breakfast  was  wanted,  they  would  knock  down 
the  first  beeves  they  met  with,  and,  ^.fter  regal- 
ing themselves,  march  on  till  dinner,  when  they 
would  take  the  same  method ;  and  so  for  supper, 
to  the  great  oppression  of  the  people.  For  the 
want  of  proper  military  laws,  they  were  obstinatCi 
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self-willed,  and  perverse.  Every  individual  had 
his  own  crude  notion  of  things,  and  would  un« 
dertake  to  direct.  If  his  advice  were  neglected, 
he  would  think  himself  slighted,  abused,  and  in- 
jured, and,  to  redress  himself,  would  depart  for 
his  loDrae. 

The  garrisons  were  weak  fi>r  want  of  men,  but 
more  so  from  indolence  and  irregularity.  Not 
one  was  iu  a  posture  of  defense ;  few  but  might  be 
surprised  with  the  greatest  ease.  At  one  fort,  the 
Indians  rushed  from  their  lurking-place,  pounced 
upon  several  children  playing  under  the  walls, 
and  bore  them  off  before  they  were  discovered. 
Another  fort  was  surprised,  and  many  of  the  peo- 
ple massacred  iu  the  same  manner.  In  the  course 
of  his  tour,  as  he  and  his  party  approached  a  fort, 
be  heard  a  quick  firing  for  several  minutes ;  con- 
cluding that  it  was  attacked,  they  hastened  to  its 
relief,  but  found  the  garrison  were  merely  amus- 
ing themselves  firing  at  a  mark,  or  for  wagers. 
In  this  way  they  would  waste  their  ammunition 
as  freely  as  they  did  their  provisions.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  weie  in 
a  wretched  situation,  feeling  the  little  dependence 
to  be  put  on  militia,  who  were  slow  in  coming  to 
their  assistance,  indifferent  about  their  preserva- 
tion, unwilling  to  continue,  and  regardless  of  every- 
thing but  of  their  own  ease.  In  sh(»*t,  they  were 
so  apprehensive  of  approaching  ruin,  that  the 
whole  back  country  was  in  a  general  motion  to- 
wards the  southern  colonies. 

From  the  Catawba,  he  was  escorted  along  a 
range  of  forts  by  a  colonel,  and  about  thirty  men, 
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chiefly  officers.  "  With  this  small  company  of  ir- 
regnlars,"  says  he,  "  with  whom  order,  regularity, 
circumspection,  and  vigilance  were  matters  of  de- 
rision and  contempt,  we  set  out,  and,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  reached  Augusta  Court- 
iiouse  in  seven  days,  withont  meeting  the  enemy ; 
oilierwise,  we  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  through 
the  indiscretion  of  these  whooping,  hallooing,  geU" 
tlemen  soldiers !  *' 

How  lively  a  picture  does  this  give  of  the  mi- 
litia system  at  all  times,  when  not  subjected  to 
strict  military  law. 

What  rendered  this  year's  service  peculiarly 
irksome  and  embarrassing  to  Washington,  was 
the  nature  of  his  correspondence  with  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  That  gentleman,  either  from  the  nat- 
ural hurry  and  confusion  of  his  mind,  or  from  a 
real  disposition  to  perplex,  was  extremely  ambig- 
uous and  unsatisfactory  in  most  of  his  orders  and 
replies.  *'  So  much  am  I  kept  in  the  dark,"  says 
Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  prepare  for  the  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. What  would  be  absolutely  neccessary 
for  the  one,  would  be  quite  useless  for  the  other." 
And  again :  "  The  orders  I  receive  are  full  of 
arabiguitj.  I  am  lea  like  a  wanderer  in  the  wil- 
derness,  to  proceed  at  hazard.  I  am  answerable 
for  consequences,  and  blamed,  without  the  privi- 
lege of  defense." 

In  nothing  was  this  disposition  to  perplex  more 
Apparent  than  in  the  governor's  replies  respect- 
ing Fort  Cumberland.  Washington  had  repeat- 
edly urged  the  abandonment  of  this  fort  as  a  place 
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of  frontier  deposit,  being  within  the  bounds  of  an« 
other  province,  and  out  of  the  track  of  Indian  in- 
cursion ;  so  that  often  the  alarm  would  not  reach 
there  until  after  the  mischief  had  been  efTected. 
He  applied,  at  length,  for  particular  and  positive 
directions  from  the  governor  on  this  head.  "  The 
following,*'  says  he,  "  is  an  exact  copy  of  his 
answer :  *  Fort  Cumberland  is  a  hinges  fort,  and 
built  chiefly  at  the  charge  of  the  colony,  therefore 
properly  under  our  direction  until  a  new  governor 
is  appointed.'  Now,  whether  I  am  to  under- 
stand this  aye  or  no  to  the  plain  simple  question 
asked,  Is  the  fort  to  be  continued  or  not  ?  I  know 
not.  But  in  all  important  matters  I  am  directed 
in  this  ambiguous  and  uncertain  way." 

Grovemor  Dinwiddie  subsequently  made  him- 
self explicit  on  this  point.  Taking  offense  at 
£)Ome  of  Washington's  comments  on  the  military 
affairs  of  the  frontier,  he  made  the  stand  of  a  self- 
willed  axul  obstinate  man,  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Cumberland ;  cmd  represented  it  in  such  light  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  as  to  draw  from  his  lordship  an  or- 
der that  it  should  be  kept  up :  and  an  implied 
censure  of  the  conduct  of  Washington  in  slighting 
a  post  of  such  paramount  importance.  ^'  I  cannot 
agree  with  Colonel  Washington,"  writes  his  lord- 
ship, ^'  in  not  drawing  in  the  posts  from  the  stock- 
ade forts,  in  order  to  defend  that  advanced  one ; 
and  I  should  imagine  much  more  of  the  frontier 
will  be  exposed  by  retiring  your  advtmoed  postB 
near  Winchester,  where  I  understand  he  is  re- 
tired ;  for,  from  your  letter,  I  take  it  for  granted 
he  Las  before    this   executed   his   plan,  without 
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vraiting  for  any  advice.  If  he  leaves  any  of  the 
great  quantity  of  stores  behind,  it  will  be  very 
unfortunate,  and  he  ought  to  consider  that  it  must 
lie  at  his  own  door." 

Thus  powerfully  supported,  Dinwiddie  went  sc 
far  as  to  order  that  the  garrisons  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  stockades  and  small  frontier  forts, 
and  most  of  the  troops  from  Winche8ter,'^to 
strengthen  Fort  Cumberland,  which  was  now  to 
become  head-quarters ;  thus  weakening  the  most 
important  point.s  and  places,  to  concentrate  a  force 
where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  would  be  out 
of  the  way  in  most  cases  of  alarm.  By  these 
meddlesome  moves,  made  by  Grovernor  Dinwiddie 
from  a  distance,  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
game,  all  previous  arrangements  were  reversed, 
everything  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  enor- 
mous losses  and  expenses  were  incurred. 

^  Whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  truly  ignorant,** 
writes  Washington  to  Mr.  Speaker  Robinson, 
^  but  my  strongest  representations  of  matters  rel- 
tttive  to  the  frontiers  are  disregarded  as  idle  and 
frivolous ;  my  propositions  and  measures  as  piu> 
tial  and  selfish ;  and  all  my  sinoerest  endeavors 
for  the  service  of  my  country  are  perverted  to  the 
worst  purposes.  My  ordera  are  dark  and  uncer- 
tain ;  to-day  approved,  to-morrow  disapproved." 

Whence  all  this  contradiction  and  embarrass- 
ment arose  has  since  been  explained,  and  with 
apparent  reason.  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  never 
recovered  from  the  pique  caused  by  the  popular 
elevation  of  Washington  to  the  command  in  pref- 
erence to  his  favorite.  Colonel  Innes.     His  irri- 
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tfttion  was  kept  alive  bj  a  little  Scottish  &cttoo, 
who  were  desirous  of  disgusting  Washingtoo  with 
the  service,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  resign,  and 
make  way  for  his  rival.  They  might  have  car- 
ried their  point  during  the  panic  at  Winchester, 
had  not  his  patriotism  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  public  distress  been  more  powerful  than  his 
self-love.  He  determined,  he  said,, to  bear  up  un- 
der these  embarrassments  in  the  hope  of  better  reg- 
ulations when  Lord  Loudoun  should  arrive ;  to 
whom  he  looked  for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Vir- 
ginia frontier,  military  affairs  went  on  tardily  and 
heavily  at  the  north.  The  campaign  against 
Canada,  which  was  to  have  opened  early  in  the 
year,  hun^  fire.  The  armament  coming  out  for 
the  purpose,  under  Lord  Loudoun,  was  delayed 
through  the  want  of  energy  and  union  in  the 
British  cabinet  General  Abercrombie,  who  was 
to  be  next  in  command  to  his  lordship,  and  to  suc- 
ceed to  Greneral  Shirley,  set  sail  in  advance  iov 
New  York  with  two  regiments,  but  did  not  reach 
Albany,  tlie  head-quarters  of  military  operation, 
until  the  25th  of  June.  He  billeted  his  soldiers 
Upon  the  town,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  talked  of  ditching  and  stockading  it, 
but  postponed  all  exterior  enterprises  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun ;  then  the  campaign  was 
to  open  in  earnest. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  came  word  that  the  forts 
Ontario  and  Oswego,  on  each  side  of  the  month 
of  the  Oswego  River,  were  menaced  by  the 
French.     They  had  been  imperfectly  constructed 
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hy  Shirley,  and  were  insafficleiitlj  garrisoned,  yefc 
oootaiued  a  great  amount  of  military  and  naval 
stores,  and  protected  the  vessels  which  cruised 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

Miyor-general  Webb  was  ordered  by  Abercrom- 
bie  to  hold  hiinselt'  in  readiness  to  march  with  one 
regiment  to  the  relief  of  these  forts,  but  received 
no  furtljer  orders.  Everything  awaited  the  arri- 
val at  Albany  of  Lord  Loudoun,  which  at  length 
took  place,  on  the  29th  of  July.  There  were  now 
at  least  ten  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  provin- 
cials, loitering  in  an  idle  camp  at  Albany,  yet  re- 
lief to  Oswego  was  still  delayed.  Lord  Loudoun 
was  in  favor  of  it,  but  the  governments  of  New 
York  and  New  England  urged  the  immediate  re- 
duction of  Crown  Point,  as  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  frontier.  After  much  debate,  it  was 
agreed  that  General  Webb  should  march  to  the  re- 
lief of  Oswego.  He  left  Albany  on  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, but  had  scarce  reached  the  carrying-place, 
between  the  Mohawk  Kiver  and  Wood  Creek, 
when  he  received  news  that  Oswego  was  reduced, 
and  its  garrison  captured.  While  the  British  com- 
manders had  debated,  Field-marshal  the  Marquis 
De  Montcalm,  newly  arrived  from  France,  had 
acted.  He  was  a  different  kind  of  soldier  from 
Abercrombie  or  Loudoun.  A  capacious  mind  and 
enterprising  spirit  animated  a  small,  but  active 
and  untiring  frame.  Quick  in  thought,  quick  in 
speech,  quicker  still  in  action,  he  comprehended 
everything  at  a  glance,  and  moved  from  point  to 
point  of  the  province  with  a  celerity  and  secrecy 
that  completely  baffled  his  slow  and    pondering 
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antagonists.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  were 
visited,  and  steps  taken  to  strengthen  their  works, 
and  provide  for  their  security;  then  hastening 
to  Montreal,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force 
of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians ;  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario;  blocked  up 
the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  by  his  vessels,  landed 
his  guns,  and  besieged  the  two  forts ;  drove  the 
garrison  out  of  one  into  the  other ;  killed  the 
commander.  Colonel  Mercer,  and  compelled  the 
garrisons  to  surrender,  prisoners  of  war.  With 
the  forts  was  taken  an  immense  amount  of  mili- 
tary stores,  ammunition,  and  provisions ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  cannon,  fourteen  mortars,  six 
vessels  of  war,  a  vast  number  of  bateaux,  and 
three  chests  of  money.  His  blow  achieved,  Mont- 
calm returned  in  triumph  to  Montreal,  and  sent 
the  colors  of  the  captured  forts  to  be  hung  up  as 
trophies  in  the  Canadian  churches. 

The  season  was  now  too  far  advanced  for  Lord 
Loudoun  to  enter  upon  any  great  military  enter- 
prise ;  he  postponed,  therefore,  the  great  northern 
campaign,  so  much  talked  of  and  debated,  until 
the  following  year ;  and  having  taken  measures 
for  the  protection  of  his  frontiers,  and  for  more 
active  operations  in  the  spring,  returned  to  New 
York,  hung  up  his  sword,  and  went  into  comfor- 
table winter  quarters. 
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|IRCUMSTANCES  had  led  Washington 
to  think  that  Lord  Loudoun  ^^  had  re- 
ceived impressions  to  his  prejudice  by 
false  representations  of  facts/'  and  that  a  wrong 
idea  prevailed  at  head-quarters  respecting  the 
state  of  military  affairs  in  Virginia.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of  placing 
all  these  matters  in  a  proper  light ;  and,  under- 
standing that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  month  of  March,  between  Lord 
Loudoun  and  the  southern  governors,  to  consult 
about  measures  of  defense  for  their  respective 
provinces,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Dmwiddie  for 
permission  to  attend  it 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  writes  Dinwiddie  in  re- 
ply, *^  what  service  you  can  be  of  in  going  ther^ 
as  the  plan  concerted  will,  in  course,  be  commu- 
nicated to  you  and  the  other  officers.  However, 
as  you  seem  so  earnest  to  go,  I  now  give  you 
leave." 
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This  ungradoos  reply  seemed  to  warrant  tlie 
Buspicioiis  entertained  by  some  of  Washington's 
firiends,  that  it  was  the  busy  pen  of  Governor 
Dinwiddle  which  had  given  Uie  '*  false  represen- 
tation of  facts,"  to  Lord  Loudoun.  About  a 
month,  therefore,  before  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
Washington  addressed  a  long  letter  to  his  lord- 
ship, explanatory  of  military  affairs  in  the  quarter 
where  he  had  commanded.  In  this  he  set  forth 
the  various  defects  in  the  militia  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia; the  errors  in  its  system  of  defense,  and  the 
inevitable  confusion  which  had  thence  resulted. 

Adverting  to  his  own  conduct :  "  The  orders  I 
receive,*'  said  he,  ^  are  full  of  ambiguity.  I  am 
left  like  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  to  proceed 
at  hazard.  I  am  answerable  for  oons^quencesi 
and  blamed,  without  the  privilege  of  defense. 
.  •  .  .  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  I  should  be  sick  of  a 
service  which  promises  so  little  of  a  soldier's  re- 
ward. 

"^  I  have  long  been  satisfied  of  the  impossibility 
of  continuing  in "  this  service,  without  loss  of 
honor.  Indeed.  I  was  fully  convinced  of  it  be« 
before  I  accepted  the  command  the  second  time, 
seeing  the  doudy  prospect  before  me ;  and  I  did, 
for  this  reason,  reject  the  offer,  until  I  was 
ashamed  any  longer  to  refuse,  not  caring  to  ex- 
pose my  character  to  public  censure.  The  solici- 
tations of  the  country  overcame  my  objections, 
and  induced  me  to  accept  it.  Another  reason 
has  of  late  operated  to  continue  me  in  the  ser* 
vice  until  now,  and  that  is,  the  dawn  of  hope 
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that  arose,  when  I  heard  your  lordship  was  des- 
tined, by  His  Majesty,  for  the  important  conunand 
of  his  armies  in  America,  and  appointed  to  the 
govemment  of  his  dominion  of  Yii'ginia.  Henoe 
it  was  that  I  drew  my  hopes,  and  fondly  pro- 
nounced your  lordship  our  patron.  Although  I 
have  not  the  honor  to  be  known  to  your  lordship, 
yet  your  name  was  &miliar  to  my  ear,  on  ac- 
count of  the  important  services  rendered  to  His 
Majesty  in  other  parts  of  the  world,*' 

The  manner  in  which  Washington  was  re- 
ceived by  Lord  Loudoun  on  arriving  in  Phila- 
delphia, showed  him  at  once,  that  his  long,  ex- 
planatory letter  had  produced  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  his  character  and  conduct  were  justly 
appreciated.  During  his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  frequently  consulted  on  points  of  frontier 
service,  and  his  advice  was  generally  adopted. 
On  one  point  it  failed.  He  advised  diat  an  at- 
tack should  be  made  on  Fort  Duquesne,  simul- 
taneous with  the  attempts  on  Canada.  At  such 
time  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  would  be  drawn 
away  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  that  province,  and 
a  blow  might  be  struck  more  likely  to  insure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  southern  frontier,  than 
all  its  forts  and  defenses. 

Lord  Loudoun,  however,  was  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, or  at  least  persuaded.  According  to  his 
plan,  the  middle  and  southern  provinces  were  to 
maintain  a  merely  defensive  warfare ;  and  as  Vir- 
ginia would  be  required  to  send  four  hundred  of 
her  troops  to  the  aid  of  South   Carolina,  she 

would,  in  £Eict,  be  left  weaker  than  before. 
VOL.  I  la 
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Washington  was  also  disappointed  a  seoond 
time,  in  the  hope  of  having  his  regiment  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  regular  army,  and  of 
obtaining  a  king's  commission ;  the  latter  he  was 
destined  never  to  hold. 

His  representations  with  respect  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland had  the  desh*ed  effect  in  counteracting  the 
mischievous  intermeddling  of  Dinwiddle.  The 
Virginia  troops  and  stores  were  ordered  to  be 
again  removed  to  Fort  Loudoun,  at  Winchester, 
which  once  more  became  head-quarters,  while 
Foii;  Cumberland  was  left  to  be  occupied  by  a 
Maryland  garrison.  Washington  was  instructed, 
likewise,  to  correspond  and  cooperate,  in  military 
affairs,  with  Colonel  Stanwix,  who  was  stationed 
on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier,  with  five  hundred 
men  from  the  Royal  American  regiment,  and  to 
whom  he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  subordinate. 
This  proved  a  correspondence  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  duty;  Colonel  Stanwix  being  a  gentle- 
man of  high  moral  worth,  as  well  as  great  ability 
iB  mflitary  affairs. 

The  great  plan  of  operations  at  the  north  was 
again  doomed  to  failure.  The  reduction  of 
Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  had 
long  been  meditated,  was  laid  aside  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Lbuisburg  substituted,  as  an  acquisition 
of  far  greater  importance.  This  was  a  place  of 
great  consequence,  situated  on  the  islo  of  Capo 
Breton,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  commanded 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  overawed  New 
England,  and  was  a  main  bulwark  to  Acadia. 

In  the  course  of  July,  Lord  Loudoun  set  saO 
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for  Hali&x  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect, 
amounting  to  about  six  thousand  men,  to  join 
with  Admiral  Holboume,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  that  port  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire- 
ship,  bomb-ketch,  and  fieet  of  transports,  having 
on  board  six  thousand  men.  With  this  united 
force  Lord  Loudoun  anticipated  the  certain  cap* 
ture  of  Louisburg. 

Scarce  had  the  tidings  of  his  lordship's  depar 
ture  reached  Canada,  when  the  active  Montcalm 
again  took  the  field,  to  follow  up  the  successes  of 
the  preceding  year.  Fort  William  Henry,  which 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson  had  erected  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Greorge,  was  now  his  object;  it 
commanded  the  lake,  and  was  an  important  pro- 
tection  to  the  British  frontier.  A  brave  old  of- 
ficer. Colonel  Monro,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  formed  the  garrison ;  more  than  three  times 
that  number  of  militia  were  intrenched  near  by* 
Montcalm  had,  early  in  the  season,  made  three 
ineffectual  attempts  upon  the  fort ;  he  now  trusted 
to  be  more  successful.  Collecting  his  forces  from 
Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga,  and  the  adjacent  posts, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  altogether  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  he 
advanced  up  the  lake,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in 
a  fieet  of  boats,  with  swarms  of  Indian  canoes  in 
the  advance.  The  fort  came  near  being  sur- 
prised ;  but  the  troops  encamped  without  it  abcm- 
doned  their  tents  and  hurried  within  the  works. 
A  summons  to  surrender  was  answered  by  a 
orave  defiance.  Montcalm  invested  the  fort, 
made  his  approaches,  and  battered  it  with  hit 
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artillery.  For  five  days  its  veteran  commander 
kept  up  a  vigorous  defense,  trusting  to  receive 
assistance  from  General  Webb,  who  had  failed  to 
relieve  Fort  Oswego  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
who  was  now  at  Fort  Edward,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant,  with  upwards  of  five  thousand  men.  In- 
stead of  this  Webb,  who  overrated  the  French 
forces,  sent  him  a  letter,  advising  him  to  capitu- 
late. The  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm, 
but  still  forwarded  to  Monro.  The  obstinate  old 
soldier,  however,  persisted  in  his  defense,  until 
most  of  his  cannon  were  burst,  and  his  ammuni- 
tion expended.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, he  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  obtained 
honorable  terms  from  an  enemy  who  knew  how 
to  appreciate  his  valor.  Montcalm  demolished  the 
fort,  carried  off  all  the  artillery  and  munitions  of 
war,  with  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  and  having  thus  completed  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  defenses  on  this  frontier,  re« 
turned  once  more  in  triumph  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  to  hang  up  fresh  trophies  in  the  churches 
of  Canada. 

Lord  Loudoun  in  the  mean  time  formed  his 
junction  with  Admiral  Holbourne  at  Halifax, 
and  the  troops  were  embarked  with  all  diligence 
on  board  of  the  tcansports.  Unfortunately,  the 
French  were  again  too  quick  for  them.  Admiral 
de  Bois  de  la  Mothe  had  arrived  at  Louisburg, 
with  a  large  naval  and  land  force  ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  seventeen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  quietly  moored  in  the  harbor ; 
that  the  place  was  well  fortified  and  supplied 
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with  provisions  and  aramuDition,  and  gamsoned 
with  six  thousand  regular  troops,  three  thousand 
natives,  and  thirteen  hundred  Indians. 

Some  hot-heads  would  have  urged  an  attempt 
against  all  such  array  of  force,  but  Lord  Loudoun 
was  aware  of  the  probability  of  defeat,  and  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  that  it  would  bring  upon 
British  arms  in  America.  He  wisely,  though 
ingloriously,  returned  to  New  York.  Admiral 
Holbourne  made  a  silly  demonstration  of  his 
fleet  off  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  approaching 
within  two  miles  of  the  batteries,  but  retired  on 
seeing  the  French  admiral  preparing  to  unmoor. 
He  afterwards  returned  with  a  reinforcement  of 
four  ships  of  the  line ;  cruised  before  Louisburg, 
endeavoring  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
menty  which  De  la  Mothe  had  the  wisdom  to  de> 
dine;  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  in  which 
one  of  his  sliips  was  lost,  eleven  were  dismasted^ 
others  had  to  throw  their  guns  overboard,  and  all 
returned  in  a  shattered  condition  to  England. 
Thus  ended  the  northern  campaign  by  land  and 
sea,  a  subject  of  great  mortification  to  the  nation, 
and  ridicule  and  triumph  to  the  enemy. 

During  these  unfortunate  operations  to  the 
north,  Washington  was  stationed  at  Winchester, 
shorn  of  part  of  his  force  by  the  detachment  to 
South  Carolina,  and  left  with  seven  hundred  men 
to  defend  a  frontier  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  extent.  The  capture  and  de- 
molition of  Oswego  by  Montcalm  had  produced 
a  disastrous  effect.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Five  Nations  was  abandoned  to  the  French.    The 
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frontiers  of  Pennsylyania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
were  harassed  by  repeated  inroads  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  Washington  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  noble  valley  of  the  Shenandoah 
almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  fast  re- 
lapsing into  a  wilderness. 

The  year  wore  away  on  his  part  in  the  har- 
assing service  of  defending  a  wide  fix)ntier  with 
an  insufficient  and  badly  organized  force,  and  the 
vexations  he  experienced  were  heightened  by  con- 
tinual misunderstandings  with  Governor  Dinwid- 
dle. From  the  ungracious  tenor  of  several  of 
that  gentleman's  letters,  and  from  private  infor- 
mation, he  was  led  to  believe  that  some  secret 
enemy  had  been  making  false  representations  of 
his  motives  and  conduct,  and  prejudicing  tha 
governor  against  him.  He  vindicated  himself 
warmly  from  the  alleged  aspersions,  proudly  ap- 
pealing to  the  whole  course  of  his  public  career 
in  proof  of  their  falsity.  ^  It  is  uncertain,"  said 
he,  "in  what  light  my  services  may  have  ap- 
peared to  your  honor ;  but  this  I  know,  and  it  is 
the  highest  consolation  I  am  capable  of  feeling, 
that  no  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  a  public 
capacity  has  endeavored  to  discharge  the  trust' 
reposed  in  him  with  greater  honesty  and  more 
zeal  for  the  country's  interest  than  I  have  done ; 
and  if  there  is  any  person  living  who  can  say, 
with  justice,  that  I  have  offered  any  intentional 
wrong  to  the  public,  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  most  ignominious  punishment  that  an  injured 
people  ought  to  inflict.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
hard  to  haVe  my  character  arraigned,  and  my  ac- 
tions condemned,  without  a  hearing." 
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His  magnanimoas  appeal  had  but  little  effect 
Dinwiddie  was  evidently  actuated  by  the  petty 
pique  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal  mind,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  even  when  in  error.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  official  station  to  vent  his  spleen 
and  gratify  his  petulance  in  a  variety  of  ways 
incompatible  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman 
It  may  excite  a  grave  smile  at  the  present  day 
to  find  Washington  charged  by  this  very  small- 
minded  man  with  looseness  in  his  way  of  writing 
to  him ;  with  remissness  in  his  duty  towards  him ; 
and  even  with  impertinence  in  the  able  and  elo- 
quent representations  which  he  felt  compelled  to 
make  of  disastrous  mismanagement  in  military 
affairs ;  and  still  more,  to  find  his  reasonable  re- 
quest, after  a  long  course  of  severe  duty,  for  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence  to  attend  to  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  peremptorily  refused,  and  that  with 
as  little  courtesy  as  though  he  were  a  mere  sub- 
altern .seeking  to  absent  himself  on  a  party  of 
pleasure. 

The  multiplied  vexations  which  Washington 
had  latterly  experienced  from  this  man,  had  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  and  contributed,  with  his  incessant 
toils  and  anxieties,  to  undermine  his  health.  For 
some  time  he  struggled  with  repeated  attacks  of 
dysentery  and  fever,  and  continued  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties;  but  the  increased  violence  of  his 
malady,  and  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Craik,  the  army  surgeon,  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish his  post  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and 
retire  to  Mount  Vernous 

The  administration  of  Dinwiddie,  however,  was 
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now  at  BO  end.  He  set  sail  for  England  in 
Jaauarj,  1758,  very  little  regretted,  excepting  by 
bis  imTiiediat«  baogcrB-oii,  and  leaviug  a  character 
overshadowed  by  the  iraputntioD  of  ftvarice  and 
extortion  in  the  exaction  of  illegal  fees,  and  of 
downright  deliuquency  in  regard  to  largo  sums 
transmitted  to  him  by  goTemment  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  province  in  indeninificaCion  of  its  extra  ex- 
penses ;  for  the  disposition  of  which  sums  he  failed 
to  render  an  account 

He  was  evidently  a  sordid,  uarrow-minded,  and 
eomewbat  arrogant  man ;  buatling  ratber  than 
active;  prone  to  meddle  with  matters  of  which 
he  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  absurdly  onwilling 
lo  have  fais  ignorance  eDlightened. 
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OR  several  moDths  Washington  was  af 
flicted  bj  returns  of  his  malady,  aocom  • 
panied  by  symptoms  indicative,  as  he 
thought,  of  a  decline.  "  My  constitution,"  writes 
he  to  his  friend  Colonel  Stanwix,  "  is  much  im- 
paired, and  nothing  can  retrieve  it  but  the  great- 
est care  and  the  most  circumspect  course  of  life. 
This  being  the  case,  as  I  have  now  no  prospect 
left  of  preferment  in  the  military  way,  and^  de- 
spair of  rendering  that  immediate  service  which 
my  country  may  require  from  the  person  com- 
manding its  troops,  I  have  thoughts  of  quitting 
my  command  and  retiring  from  all  public  business, 
leaving  my  post  to  be  filled  by  some  other  person 
more  capable  of  the  task,  and  who  may,  perhaps, 
have  his  endeavors  crowned  with  better  success 
than  mine  have  been." 

A  gradual  improvement  in  his  health,  and  a 
change  in  his  prospects,  encouraged  him  to  con- 
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tinue  in  what  reall^r  was  bis  favorite  career,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  April  he  was  again  in  corn- 
man  at  Fort  Loudoun.  Mr.  Francis  Fauquier 
had  been  appointed  successor  to  Dinwiddle,  and, 
until  he  should  arrive,  Mr.  John  Blair,  president 
of  the  council,  had,  from  his  office,  charge  of  the 
government.  In  the  latter  Washington  had  a 
friend  who  appreciated  his  character  and  services, 
and  was  disposed  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs,  also,  was  more 
animating;.  Under  the  able  and  intrepid  adminis* 
tration  of  William  Pitt,  who  had  control  of  the 
British  cabinet,  an  effort  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  disgraces  of  the  late  American  campaign,  and 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  greater  vigor.  The  in- 
structions for  a  common  fund  were  discontinued  ; 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  taxation  by  parliament. 
Lord  Loudoun,  from  whom  so  much  had  been 
anticipated,  had  disappointed  by  hi»  inactivity, 
and  been  relieved  from  a  command  in  which  he 
had  attempted  much  and  done  so  little.  His 
friends  alleged  that  his  inactivity  was  owing  to  a 
want  of  unanimity  and  co5peration  in  the  colonial 
governments,  which  paralyzed  all  his  well  meant 
efforts.  Franklin,  it  is  probable,  probed  the  matter 
with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  characterized 
him  as  a  man  "  entirely  made  up  of  indecision." 
—  "  Like  St.  Greorge  on  the  signs,  he  was  always 
on  horseback,  but  never  rode  on." 

On  the  return  of  his  lordship  to  England,  the 
general  command  in  America  devolved  on  Major- 
general  Abercrombie,  and  the  forces  were  divided 
into  three   detached   bodies;  one,  under  Major- 
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general  Amherst,  was  .to  operate  in  the  north  witk 
the  fleet  under  Boscawen,  for  the  reduction  of 
Louisburg  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ;  another, 
under  Abererombie  himself,  was  to  proceed  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  and  the  third,  under  Brigadier-general 
Forbes,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies,  was  to  undertake  the  reduction 
of  Fort  Duquesne.  The  colonial  ti-oops  were  to 
be  supplied,  like  the  regulars,  with  arms,  am- 
munition, tents,  and  provisions,  at  the  expense  of 
government,  but  clothed  and  paid  by  the  colonies ; 
for  which  the  king  would  recommend  to  Parlia- 
ment a  proper  compensation.  The  provincial 
officers  appointed  by  the  governors,  and  of  no 
higher  rank  than  colonel,  were  to  be  equal  in 
command,  when  united  in  service  with  those  who 
held  direct  from  the  king,  according  to  the  date 
of  their  commissions.  By  these  wise  provisions 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  fertile  cause  of  heartburnings  and 
dissensions  was  removed. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  Washington 
saw  his  favorite  measure  at  last  adopted,  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Duquesne;  and  he  resolved  to 
continue  in  the  service  until  that  object  was  ac- 
complished. In  a  letter  to  Stanwix,  who  was 
now  a  brigadier-general,  he  modestly  requested 
to  be  mentioned  in  favorable  terms  to  Greneral 
Forbes,  **  not,**  said  he,  "  as  a  person  who  would 
depend  upon  him  for  further  recommendation  to 
military  preferment  (for  I  have  long  conquered 
all  such  inclinations,  and  shall  serve  this  campaign 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  my  best  en- 
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deavors  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion),  but  as 
a  person  who  would  gladlj  be  distinguished  in 
some  measure  from  the  common  run  of  provincial 
officers,  as  I  understand  there  will  be  a  motley 
herd  of  us."  He  had  the  satisfaction  subsequently, 
of  enjoying  the  fullest  confidence  of  General 
Forbes,  who  knew  too  well  the  sound  judgment 
and  practical  ability  evinced  by  him  in  the  un- 
fortunate campaign  of  Braddock  not  to  be  desir- 
ous of  availing  himself  of  his  counsels. 

Washington  still  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  now  augmented,  by  an  act  of  the 
Assembly,  to  two  regiments  of  one  thousand  men 
each ;  one  led  by  himself,  the  other  by  Colonel 
Byrd ;  the  whole  destined  to  make  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Greneral  Forbes  iu  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne. 

Of  the  animation  which  he  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  serving  iu  this  long-desired  campaign,  and  re- 
visiting with  an  effective  force  the  scene  of  past 
disasters,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  short  letter  written 
during  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  Major 
Francis  Halket,  his  former  companion  in  arms. 

"My  dear  Halket, —  Are  we  to  have  you 
once  more  among  us  ?  And  shall  we  revisit  to- 
gether a  hapless  spot,  that  proved  so  fatal  to 
many  of  our  former  brave  companions  ?  Yes ;  and 
I  rejoice  at  it,  hoping  it  will  now  be  in  our  power 
to  testify  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  cruel  butcheries 
exercised  on  our  friends  in  the  unfortunate  day 
of  Greneral  Braddock's  defeat;  and,  moreover, 
to  show  our  enemies  that  we  can  practice  all  that 
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lenity  of  which  they  only  boast,  without  affording 
any  adequate  proof." 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  however,  we  will  briefly 
notice  the  conduct  of  the  two  other  expeditions, 
which  tbrmed  important  parts  in  the  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  for  the  year.  And  first,  of  that 
against  Louisburg  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton. 

Major-general  Amherst,  who  conducted  this 
expedition,  embarked  with  between  ten  and 
twelve  thousand  men,  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral 
Boscaweu,  and  set  sail  about  the  end  of  May, 
from  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  Along  with  him 
went  Brigadier-general  James  Wolfe,  an  officer 
young  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  military  expe- 
rience, and  destined  to  gain  an  almost  romantic 
celebrityr  He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  camp,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Major- 
general  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  merit,  and 
when  a  lad  had  witnessed  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
and  Foutenoy.  While  a  mere  youth  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Laffeldt,  in 
the  Netherlands ;  and  now,  aflter  having  been 
eighteen  years  in  the  service,  he  was  but  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  In  America,  however,  he  was 
to  win  his  lasting  laurels. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Bay  of  Gabarus,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west 
of  Xouisburg.  The  latter  place  was  garrisoned 
by  two  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  and  three 
hundred  militia,  and  subsequently  reinforced  by 
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upwards  of  four  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians. 
In  the  harbor  were  six  ships-of-the-line,  and  five 
frigates ;  three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the 
mouth.  For  several  days  the  troops  were  pre« 
vented  from  landing  by  boisterous  weather,  and  a 
heavy  surf.  The  French  improved  that  time  to 
strengthen  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  shore,  deep« 
ening  trenches,  and  constructing  batteries. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  preparations  for  landing 
were  made  before  daybreak.  The  troops  were 
embarked  in  boats  in  three  divisions,  under  Brig- 
adiers Wolfe,  Whetmojre,  and  Laurens.  The 
landing  was  to  be  attempted  west  of  the  harbor, 
at  a  place  feebly  secured.  Several  frigates  and 
sloops  previously  scoured  the  beach  with  their 
shot,  after  which  Wolfe  pulled  for  shore  with  his 
divisions ;  the  other  two  divisions  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  by  making  a  show  of 
landing  in  other  parts.  The  surf  still  ran  high, 
the  enemy  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
from  their  batteries,  many  boats  were  upset,  many 
men  slain,  but  Wolfe  pushed  forward,  sprang 
into  the  water  when  the  boats  grounded,  dashed 
through  the  surf  with  his  men,  stormed  the  ene- 
my's breast- works  and  batteries,  and  drove  them 
from  the  shore.  Among  the  subalterns  who  stood 
by  Wolfe  on  this  occasion,  was  an  Irish  youth, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  named  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, whom,  for  his  gallantry,  Wolfe  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy,  and  who  was  destined,  in  after 
years,  to  gain  an  imperishable  renown.  The 
other  divisions  effected  a  landing  after  a  sevcore 
conflict ;  artillery  and  stores  were  brought  on 
shore,  and  Louisburg  was  formally  invested. 
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The  weather  continued  boisterons  ;  the  heav} 
cannon,  and  the  various  munitions  necessary  foi 
a  siege,  were  landed  with  difficulty.  Amherst, 
moreover,  was  a  cautious  man,  and  made  his  ap- 
proaches slowly,  securing  his  camp  by  redoubts 
and  epaulements.  The  Chevalier  Drucour,  who 
commanded  at  Louisburg,  called  in  his  outposts, 
and  prepared  for  a  desperate  defense ;  keeping  up 
a  heavy  fire  from  his  batteries,  and  from  the  ships 
in  the  harbor. 

Wolfe,  with  a  strong  detachment,  surprised  at 
night  and  took  possession  of  Light-house  Point, 
on  the  northeast  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  Here  he  threw  up  batteries  in  addition 
to  those  already  there,  from  which  he  was  ena- 
bled greatly  to  annoy  both  town  and  shipping,  as 
well  as  to  aid  Amherst  in  his  slow,  but  regular 
and  sure  approaches. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  three  largest  of  the 
enemy's  ships  were  set  on  fire  by  a  bombshell. 
On  the  night  of  the  25th  two  other  of  the  ships 
were  boarded,  sword  in  hand,  from  boats  of  the 
squadron;  one,  being  aground,  wi^  burnt,  the 
other  was  towed  out  of  the  harbor  in  triumph. 
The  brave  Drucour  kept  up  the  defense  until  all 
the  ships  were  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  forty, 
out  of  fifly-two  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted,  and 
his  works  mere  heaps  of  ruins.  When  driven  to 
capitulate,  he  refused  the  terms  proposed,  as  being 
too  severe,  and,  when  threatened  with  a  general 
assault,  by  sea  and  land,  determined  to  abide  it, 
rather  than  submit  to  what  he  considered  a  hu* 
miliation.     The   prayers   and    petitions    of    the 
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inhabitants,  ^however,  overcame  bis  obstinacy 
The  place  was  surrendered,  and  he  and  his  garri- 
son became  prisoners  of  war.  Captain  Amherst, 
brother  to  the  general,  carried  home  the  news 
to  England,  with  eleven  pair  of  colors,  taken  at 
Louisburg.  There  were  rejoicings  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Tiie  colors  were  borne  in  triumph 
througli  the  streets  of  London,  with  a  parade  of 
horse  and  foot,  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  and 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  were  put  up  as  tro- 
phies in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Boscawen,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
received  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  youthful  Wolfe,  who 
returned  shortly  afler  the  victory  to  England,  was 
hailed  as  the  hero  of  the  enterprise. 

We  have  disposed  of  one  of  the  three  great 
expeditions  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  year's 
campaign.  The  second  was  that  against  the 
French  forts  on  Lakes  Greorge  and  Champlain* 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  Abercrombie  was  en- 
camped on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  with  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  regulars,  and  up- 
wards of  nine  thousand  provincials  from  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Major 
Israel  Putnam  of  Connecticut,  who  had  served 
on  this  lake,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  the 
campaign  in  which  Dieskau  was  defeated  and 
slain,  had  been  detached  with  a  scouting  party  to 
reconnoiter  the  neighborhood.  After  his  return 
and  report,  Abercrombie  prepared  to  proceed 
against  Ticonderoga,  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land 
in  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
communicating  with  Lake  Greorge. 


DEATH  OF  LORD  HOWE.  28^ 

On  the  5tli  of  July,  the  forces  were  embarked 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  whale-boats,  and 
nine  hundred  bateaux,  with  the  artillery  on  rafts. 
The  vast  flotilla  proceeded  slowly  down  the  lake, 
with  banners  and  pennons  fluttering  in  the  sum- 
mer breeze  ;  arras  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and 
martial  music  echoing  along  the  wood-clad  moun- 
tains. With  Abercrombie  went  Lord  Howe,  a 
young  nobleman,  brave  and  enterprising,  full  of 
martial  enthusiasm,  and  endeared  to  the  soldiery 
by  the  generosity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  manners. 

On  the  first  night  they  bivouacked  for  some 
hours  at  Sabbath-day  Point,  but  reembarked  be- 
fore midnight.  The  next  day  they  landed  on  a 
point  on  the  western  shore,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  leading  to  Lake  Champlain.  Here 
they  were  formed  into  three  columns,  and  pushed 
forward. 

They  soon  came  upon  the  enemy's  advanced 
guard,  a  battalion  encamped  behind  a  log  breast- 
work. The  French  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and 
retreated.  The  columns  kept  their  form,  and 
pressed  forward,  but,  through  ignorance  of  their 
guides,  became  bewildered  in  a  dense  forest,  fell 
into  confusion,  and  blundered, upon  each  other. 

Lord  Howe  urged  on  with  the  van  of  the  right 
centre  column.  Putnam,  who  was  with  him,  and 
more  experienced  in  forest  warfare,  endeavored 
in  vain  to  inspire  him  with  caution.  After  a 
time  they  came  upon  a  detachment  of  the  retreat- 
ing foe,  who,  like  themselves,  had  lost  their  way. 
A  severe  conflict  ensued.     Lord  Howe,  who  gal« 
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lantlj  led  the  van,  was  killed  at  the  onset.  His 
fall  gave  new  ardor  to  his  troops.  The  enemy 
were  routed,  some  slain,  some  drowned,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisoners,  including 
ftve  officers.  Nothing  further  was  done  that  day. 
The  death  of  Lord  Howe  more  than  counterbal- 
anced the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  His  loss  was  be- 
wailed not  merely  by  the  army,  but  by  the  Amer- 
ican people ;  for  it  is  singular  how  much  this  young 
nobleman,  in  a  short  time,  had  made  himself  be- 
loved. The  point  near  which  the  troops  had 
landed  still  bears  his  name ;  the  place  where  he 
fell  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  Massachusetts  voted 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  Lord  Howe  expired  the  master  spirit  of 
the  enterprise.  Abercrombie  fell  back  to  the 
landing-place.  The  next  day  he  sent  out  a  strong 
detachment  of  regulars,  royal  provincials,  and  ba- 
teaux men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Bradstreet 
of  New  York,  to  secure  a  saw-mill,  which  the  en- 
emy had  abandoned.  This  done,  he  followed  on 
the  same  evening  with  the  main  forces,  and  took 
post  at  the  mill,  within  two  miles  of  the  ford. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  with 
between  four  and  ^ve  hundred  savage  warriors 
from  the  Mohawk  River. 

Montcalm  had  called  in  all  his  forces,  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  and  was  strongly 
posted  behind  deep  intrenchments  and  breast- 
works eight  feet  high  ;  with  an  abatis,  of  felled 
trees,  in  front  of  his  lines,  presenting  a  horrid  bar- 
rier, with  their  jagged  boughs  pointing  outward. 
Abercrombie  was  deceived  as  to  the  strength  of 
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tlie  French  works ;  his  engineers  persuaded  him 
they  were  formidable  only  in  appearance,  but 
really  weak  and  flimsy.  Without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  liis  cannon,  and  against  the  opinion  of 
his  most  judicious  officers,  he  gave  orders  to  storm, 
the  works.  Never  were  rash  orders  more  gallantly 
obeyed.  The  men  rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  attempted  to  force  their  way  through,  or 
scramble  over  the  abatis,  under  a  sheeted  fire  of 
swivels  and  musketry.  In  the  desperation  of  the 
moment,  the  officers  even  tried  to  cut  their  way 
through  with  their  swords.  Some  even  reached  the 
parapet,  where  they  were  shot  down.  The  breast- 
work was  too  high  to  be  surmounted,  and  gave  a  se» 
cure  covert  to  the  enemy.  Repeated  assaults  were 
made,  and  as  often  repelled,  with  dreadful  havoc. 
The  Iroquois  warriors,  who  had  arrived  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  took  no  part,  it  is  said,  in  this 
fierce  conflict,  but  stood  al(X)f  as  unconcerned  spec- 
tators of  the  bloody  strife  of  white  men. 

After  four  hours  of  desperate  and  fruitless  fight- 
ing, Abercrombie,  who  had  all  the  time  remained 
aloof  at  the,  saw-mills,  gave  up  the  ill-judged  at- 
tempt, and  withdrew  once  more  to  the  landing- 
place,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Had  not  the  vastly  inferior 
force  of  Montcalm  prevented  him  from  sallying  be- 
yond his  trenches,  the  retreat  of  the  British  might 
have  been  pushed  to  a  headlong  and  disastrous 
flight. 

Abercrombie  had  still  nearly  four  times  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  with  cannon,  and  all  the 
means  of  carrying  on  a  siege,  with  every  prospcict 
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of  success;  but  the  fHilure  of  this  rash  assault 
seems  completely  to  have  dismayed  him.  The 
next  day  he  reembarked  all  his  troops,  and  re- 
turned across  that  lake  where  his  disgraced  ban- 
ners had  recently  waved  so  proudly. 

While  the  general  was  planning  fortificationA 
on  Lake  George,  Colonel  Bradstreet  obtained  per- 
mission to  carry  into  effect  an  expedition  which 
he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  and  which  had 
been  a  favored  project  with  the  lamented  Howe. 
This  was  to  reduce  Fort  Frontenac,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  French  on  the  north  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Ontario,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  post  was  a  central 
point  of  Indian  trade,  whither  the  tribes  resorted 
from  all  parts  of  a  vast  interior,  sometimes  a  dis- 
tance of  a  thousand  miles,  to  traffic  away  their 
peltries  with  the  fur-traders.  It  was,  moreover, 
a  magazine  for  the  more  southern  posts,  among 
which  was  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio. 

Bradstreet  was  an  officer  of  spirit.  Pushing 
his  way  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  by 
the  Oneida,  where  he  was  joined  by  several  war- 
riors of  the  Six  Nations,  he  arrived  at  Oswego 
in  August,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  the 
greater  part  of  them  provincial  troops  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  Embarking  at  Oswego 
in  open  boats,  he  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and 
landed  within  a  mile  of  Frontenac.  The  fort 
mounted  sixty  guns,  and  several  mortars,  yet 
though  a  place  of  such  importance,  the  garrison 
consisted  of  merely  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and 
a  few  Indians.    These  either  fled,  or  surrendered 
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at  discretion.  In  the  fort  was  an  immense 
amount  of  merchandise  and  military  stores,  part 
of  the  latter  intended  for  the  supply  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  In  the  harbor  were  nine  armed  vessels, 
some  of  them  carrying  eighteen  guns,  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  shipping  on  the  lake.  Two  of  these 
Colonel  Bradstreet  freighted  with  part  of  the  spoils 
of  the  fort,  the  others  he  destroyed  :  then  having 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  laid  waste  every- 
thing which  he  could  not  carry  away,  he  reerossed 
the  lake  to  Oswego,  and  returned  with  his  troops 
to  the  army  on  Lake  George. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Slow  OperatioDF.  —  Washington  Orders  out  the  Militia.  — 
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Tidings  of  Amherst's  Success.  —  The  New  Road  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  —  March  for  the  Fort.  —  Indiscreet  Conduct  of  ■ 
Major  Grant  —  Disastrous  Consequences.  —  Washington 
.  advances  against  Fort  Duquesne.  —  End  of  the  Expedition. 
—  Washington  returns  Home.  —  His  Marriage. 


j|PERATIONS  went  on  slowly  in  that 
part  of  the  year's  campaign  in  which 
Washington  was  immediately  engaged 
—  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Brig- 
adier-general Forbes,  who  was  commander-in- 
chief,  was  detained  at  Philadelphia  by  those  de- 
lays and  cross-purposes  incident  to  military  affairs 
in  a  new  country.  Colonel  Bouquet,  who  was  to 
command  the  advanced  division,  took  his  station, 
with  a  corps  of  regulars,  at  Raystown,  in  the 
centre  of  Pennsylvania.  There  slowly  assem- 
bled troops  from  various  parts.  Three  thousand 
Pennsylvanians,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  South 
Carolinians,  and  a  few  hundred  men  from  else- 
where. 

Washington,  in  the  mean   time,  gathered  to- 
gether his  scattered  regiment  at  Winchester,  some 
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firom  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  dili- 
gently disciplined  his  recruits.  He  had  two  Vir- 
ginia regiments  under  him,  amounting,  when  com- 
plete, to  about  nineteen  hundred  men.  SeVen 
hundred  Indian  warriors,  also,  came  lagging  into 
his  camp,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  a  successful 
campaign. 

The  president  of  the  council  had  given  Wash- 
ington a  discretionary  power  in  the  piesent  junc- 
ture to  order  out  militia  for  the  purpose  of  gar- 
risoning the  fort  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
troops.  Washington  exercised  the  power  with 
extreme  reluctance.  He  considered  it,  he  said, 
an  affair  of  too  important  and  delicate  a  nature 
for  him  to  manage,  and  apprehended  the  discon- 
tent it  might  occasion.  In  fact,  his  sympathies 
were  always  with  the  husbandmen  and  the  la- 
borers of  the  soil,  and  he  deplored  the  evils  im- 
posed upon  them  by  arbitrary  drafts  for  military 
service  —  a  scruple  not  often  indulged  by  youthful 
commanders. 

The  force  thus  assembling  was  in  want  of  arms, 
tents,  field-equipage,  and  almost  &vqtj  requisite. 
Washington  had  made  repeated  representations, 
by  letter,  of  the  destitute  state  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  but  without  avail;  be  was  now  ordered 
by  Sir  John  St  Clair,  the  quartermaster-general 
of  the  forces,  under  General  Forbes,  to  repair  to 
Williamsburg,  and  lay  the  state  of  the  case  before 
the  council.  He  set  off  promptly  on  horseback, 
attended  by  Bishop,  the  weU-trained  military  ser- 
vant, who  had  served  the  late  General  Braddock. 
It  proved  an  eventful  journey,  though  not  in  a 
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military  point  of  view.  In  crossing  a  ferry  of 
the  Pamuukey,  a  branch  of  York  River,  he  fell 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
Virginian  hospitality,  claimed  him  as  a  guest.  It 
was  with  difficulty  Washington  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  halt  for  dinner,  so  impatient  was  he 
to  arrive  at  Williamsburg,  and  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion. 

Among  the  guests  at  Mr.  Chamberlayne's  was 
a  young  and  blooming  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Custis, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Dandridge,  both  patrician 
names  in  the  province.  Her  husband,  John  Parke 
Custis,  had  been  dead  about  three  years,  leaving 
her  with  two  young  children,  and  a  large  fortune. 
She  is  represented  as  being  rather  below  che  mid- 
dle size,  but  extremely  well  shaped,  with  an  agree- 
able countenance,  dark  hazel  eyes  and  hair,  and 
those  frank,  engaging  manners,  so  captivating  in 
Southern  women.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
Washington  had  met  with  her  before ;  probably 
not  during  her  widowhood,  as  during  that  time  he 
had  been  almost  continually  on  the  frontier.  We 
have  shown  that,  with  all  his  gravity  and  reserve, 
he  was  quickly  susceptible  to  female  charms ;  and 
they  may  have  had  a  greater  effect  upon  him 
when  thus  casually  encountered  in  fleeting  mo- 
ments snatched  fi*om  the  cares  and  perplexities 
and  rude  scenes  of  frontier  warfare.  At  any 
rate,  his  heart  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise. 

The  dinner,  which  in  those  days  was  an  earlier 
meal  than  at  present,  seemed  all  too  short     The 
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afternoon  passed  away  like  a  dream.  Bishop  was 
punctual  to  the  orders  he  had  received  on  halt- 
ing ;  the  horses  pawed  at  the  door  ;  but  for  once 
Washington  loitered  in  the  path  of  duty.  The 
horses  were  countermanded,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  next  morning  that  he  was  again  in  the  saddle, 
spurring  for  Williamsburg.  HappDy  the  White 
House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Custis^  was  in  New 
Kent  Oounty,  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
city,  so  that  he  had  opportunities  of  visiting  her 
in  the  intervals  of  business.  His  time  for  court- 
ship, however,  was  brief.  Military  duties  called 
him  back  almost  immediately  to  Winchester ;  but 
he  feared,  should  he  leave  the  matter  in  suspense, 
some  more  enterprising  rival  might  supplant  him 
during  his  absence,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Philipse, 
at  New  York.  He  improved,  therefore,  his  brief 
opportunity  to  the  utmost  The  blooming  widow 
had  many  suitors,  but  Washington  was  graced 
with  that  renown  so  ennobling  in  the  eyes  of 
woman.  In  a  word,  before  they  separated,  they 
had  mutually  plighted  their  faith,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
agsdnst  Fort  Duquesne  was  at  an  end. 

Before  returning  to  Winchester,  Washington 
was  obliged  to  hold  conferences  with  Sir  John 
St  Clair  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  at  an  intermediate 
rendezvous,  to  give  them  information  respecting 
the  frontiers,  and  arrange  about  the  marching  of 
hiA  troops.  His  constant  word  to  them  was  for- 
ward !  forward  1  For  the  precious  time  for  ac- 
tion was  slipping  away,  and  he  feared  their  Indian 
allies,  so  important  to  their  security  while  on  the 
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march,  might,  with  their   usual   fickleness,  lose 
patience,  and  return  home. 

On  arriving  at  Winchester,  he  found  his  troops 
restless  and  discontented  fi'om  prolonged  inaction ; 
the  inhabitants  impatient  of  the  burdens  imposed 
on  tbem,  and  of  the  disturbances  of  an  idle  camp ; 
while  the  Indians,  as  he  apprehended,  had  de- 
serted outright.  It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore, 
when  he  received  orders  &om  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  repair  to  Fort  Cumberland.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  open 
a  road  between  that  post  and  head-quarters,  at 
Raystown,  thirty  miles  distant,  where  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  stationed. 

His  troops  were  scantily  supplied  with  regi- 
mental clothing.  The  weather  was  oppressively 
warm.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  equipping 
them  in  the  light  Indian  hunting  garb,  and  even 
of  adopting  it  himself.  Two  companies  were 
accordingly  equipped  in  this  style,  and  sent  under 
the  command  of  Major  Lewis  to  head-quarters. 
"  It  is  "an  unbecoming  dress*  I  own,  for  an  officer," 
writes  Washington,  ^'  but  convenience  rather  than 
show,  I  think,  should  be  consulted.  The  reduc- 
tion of  bat^horses  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  rec- 
ommend it;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  less  baggage  would  be  required." 

The  experiment  was  successful.  ^^The  dress 
lakes  very  well  here,"  writes  Colonel  Bouquet; 
*^and,  thank  God,  we  see  nothing  but  shirts  and 
blankets.  .  .  .  .  Their  dress  should  be  one 
pattern  for  this  expedition."  Such  was  probably 
the  origin  of  the  American  rifle  dress,  afterwards 
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60  much  worn  in  warfare,  and  modeled  on  the 
Indian  costume. 

The  army  was  now  annoyed  by  scouting  par- 
ties of  Indians  hovenug  about  the  neighborhood. 
Expresses  passing  between  the  posts  were  fired 
upon ;  a  wagoner  was  shot  down.  Washington 
sent  out  counter  parties  of  Cherokees.  Colonel 
Bouquet  required  that  each  party  should  be  ac- 
companied by  an  officer  and  a  number  of  white 
men.  Washington  complied  with  the  order, 
though  he  considered  them  an  encumbrance 
ratlier  than  an  advantage.  "  Small  parties  of  In- 
dians," said  he,  "  will  more  effectunlly  harass  the 
enemy  by  keeping  them  under  continual  alarms, 
than  any  parties  of  white  men  can  do.  For 
small  parties  of  the  latter  are  not  equal  to  the 
task,  not  being  so  dexterous  at  skulking  as  In- 
dians ;  and  large  parties  will  be  discovered  by 
their  spies  early  enough  to  have  a  superior  force 
opposed  to  them."  With  all  his  efforts,  however, 
he  was  never  able  fully  to  make  the  officers  of 
the  regular  army  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Indian  allies  in  these  campaigns  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  earnestly  disoounte- 
nanced  a  proposition  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  to  make 
an  irruption  into  the  enemy's  country  with  a 
strong  party  of  regulars.  Such  a  detachment,  he 
observed,  could  not  be  sent  without  a  cumbersome 
train  of  supplies,  which  would  discover  it  to  the 
enemy,  who  must  at  that  time  be  collecting  his 
whole  force  at  Fort  Duquesne;  the  enterprise, 
therefore,  would  be  likely  to  terminate  iu  a  mis- 
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carriage,  if  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  par^« 
We  shall  see  that  his  opinion  was  oracular. 

As  Washington  intended  to  retire  from  mili- 
tary life  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  he  had 
proposed  himself  to  the  electors  of  Frederick 
County  as  their  representative  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  The  election  was  coming  on  at  Win- 
chester ;  his  friends  pressed  him  to  attend  it,  and 
Colonel  Bouquet  gave  him  leave  of  absence ; 
but  he  declined  to  absent  himself  from  his  post 
for  the  promotion  of  his  political  interests.  There 
were  three  competitors  in  the  field,  yet  so  high 
was  the  public  opinion  of  his  merit,  that^  though 
Winchester  had  been  his  head-quarters  for  two 
or  three  years  past,  and  he  had  occasionally  en- 
forced martial  law  with  a  rigorous  hand,  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  election  was 
carried  on  somewhat  in  the  English  style.  There 
was  much  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of 
the  candidate.  Washington  appeared  on  the  hust- 
ings by  proxy,  and  his  representative  was  chaired 
about  the  town  with  enthusiastic  applause  and 
huzzaing  for  Colonel  Washington. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July  arrived  tidings  of  the  bril- 
liant success  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
year's  campaign  conducted  by  Grenenil  Amherst 
and  Admiral  Boscawen,  who  had  reduced  the 
strong  town  of  Louisburg  and  gained  possession 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  This  intelligence 
increased  Washington's  impatience  at  the  delays 
of  the  expedition  with  which  he  was  connected. 
He  wished  to  rival  these  successes  by  a  brilliant 
blow  in  the  South.     Perhaps  a  desire  for  personid 
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distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  of  his  choice 
may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  impatience ; 
for  we  are  told  that  he  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  her  throughout  the  campaio^n. 

Understanding  that  the  commander-in-chief  had 
some  thoughts  of  throwing  a  body  of  light  troops 
in  the  advance,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
earnestly  soliciting  his  influence  to  have  himself 
and  his  Virginia  regiment  included  in  the  detach- 
ment. "If  any  argument  is  needed  to  obtain 
this  favor,"  said  he,  ''  I  hope,  without  vanity,  J 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  from  long  intimacy 
with  these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in  them, 
my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  passes  and  difficulties  as  any  troops  that  will 
be  employed." 

He  soon  learnt  to  his  surprise,  however,  that 
the  road  to  which  his  men  were  accustomed,  and 
which  had  been  worked  by  Braddpck's  troops  in 
his  campaign,  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the  present 
expedition,  but  a  new  one  opened  through  the 
heart  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Raystown  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  on  the  track  generally  taken  by  the 
northern  traders.  He  instantly  commenced  long 
and  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  subject ;  repre- 
senting that  Braddock's  road,  from  recent  exam- 
ination, only  needed  partial  repairs,  and  showing 
by  clear  calculation  that  an  army  could  reach 
Fort  Duquesne  by  that  route  in  thirty-four  days, 
so  that  the  whole  campaign  might  be  effected  by 
the  middle  of  October ;  whereas  the  extreme  la- 
bor of  opening  a  new  road  across  mountains, 
swamps,  and  through  a  densely  wooded  country, 
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would  detain  them  so  late,  that  the  season  wonld 
be  over  before  they  could  reach  the  scene  of 
action.  His  representations  were  of  no  avail. 
The  officers  of  the  i*egnlar  service  had  received 
a  fearful  idea  of  Braddock's  road  from  his  own 
dispatches,  wherein  he  had  described  it  as  Ijing 
''across  mountains  and  rocks  of  an  excessive 
height,  vastly  steep,  and  divided  by  torrents  and 
rivers,"  whereas  the  Pennsylvania  traders,  who 
were  anxious  for  ,the  opening  of  the  new  road 
through  their  province,  described  the  country 
thix)ugh  which  it  wonld  pass  as  less  difficult,  and 
its  streams  less  subject  to  inundation;  above  all, 
it  was  a  direct  line,  and  fifty  miles  nearer.  This 
route,  therefore,  to  the  great  regret  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  indignation  of  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
was  definitively  adopted,  and  sixteen  hundred 
men  were  immediately  thrown  in  the  advance 
from  Raystown  to  work  upon  it. 

The  first  of  September  found  Washington  still 
encamped  at  Fort  Cumberland,  his  troops  sickly 
and  dispirited,  and  the  brilliant  expedition  which 
he  had  anticipated  dwindling  down  into  a  tedious 
operation  of  road- making.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  scouts  brought  him  word  that  the  whole  force 
at  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  13th  of  August,  Indians 
included,  did  not  exceed  eight  himdred  men:  had 
an  early  campaign  been  pressed  forward,  as  he 
recommended,  the  place  by  this  time  would  have 
been  captured.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  received  orders  from  General  Forbes 
to  join  him  with  his  troops  at  Raystown,  where 
he    had  just   arrived,  having  been   detained    by 
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severe  illness.  He  was  received  by  the  general 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  On  all  occa- 
sions, both  in  private  and  at  councils  of  war,  that 
commander  treated  his  opinions  with  the  greatest 
deference.  He,  moreover,  adopted  a  plan  drawn 
out  by  Washington  for  the  march  of  the  army ; 
and  an  order  of  battle  which  still  exists,  furnish- 
ing a  proof  of  bis  skill  in  frontier  warfare. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September ;  yet  the 
great  body  of  men  engaged  in  opening  the  new 
military  road,  after  incredible  toil,  had  not  ad- 
vanced above  forty-five  miles,  to  a  place  called 
Loyal  Hannan,  a  little  beyond  Laurel  Hill. 
Colonel  Bouquet,  who  commanded  the  division  of 
nearly  two  thousand  men  sent  forward  to  open 
this  road,  had  halted  at  Loyal  Hannan  to  estab- 
lish a  military  post  and  deposit.  . 

He  was  upwards  of  fifty  miles  from  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  was  tempted  to  adopt  the  measure, 
so  strongly  discountenanced  by  Washington,  of 
sending  a  party  on  a  foray  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. He  accordingly  detached  Major  Grant  with 
eight  hundred  picked  men,  some  of  them  High- 
landers, others,  in  Indian  garb,  the  part  of  Wash- 
ington's Virginian  regiment  sent  forward  by  him 
from  Cumberland  under  command  of  Major  Lewis. 

The  instructions  given  to  Major  Grant  were 
merely  to  reconnoiter  the  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  ascertain  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  enemy.  He  conducted  the 
enterprise  with  the  foolhardiness  of  a  man  eager 
for  personal  notoriety.  Plis  whole  object  seems 
to   have   been    by  open  bravado  to  provoke  an 
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action.  The  enemy  were  apprised,  through  their 
Boonts,  of  his  approach,  but  suffered  him  to  ad- 
vance unmolested.  Arriving  at  night  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fort,  he  posted  his  men  on  a 
hill,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  observation,  who  set 
fire  to  a  log  house  near  the  walls  and  returned  to 
the  encampment  As  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  put  the  enemy  on  the  alert,  he  ordered  the  re- 
veille to  be  beaten  in  the  morning  in  several 
places  ;  then,  posting  Major  Lewis  with  his  pro- 
vincial troops  at  a  distance  in  the  rear  to  protect 
the  baggage,  he  marshaled  his  regulars  in  battle 
array,  and  sent  an  engineer,  with  a  covering  party, 
to  take  a  plan  of  the  works  in  full  view  of  the 
garrison. 

Not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  fort ;  the  silence 
which  was  maintained  was  mistaken  for  fear,  and 
increased  the  arrogance  and  blind  security  of  the 
British  commander.  At  length,  when  he  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  there  was  a  sudden  sally  of 
the  garrison,  and  an  attack  on  the  flanks  by  In- 
dians hid  in  ambush.  A  scene  now  occurred 
similar  to  that  at  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  The 
British  officers  marshaled  their  men  according  to 
European  tactics,  and  the  Highlanders  for  some 
time  stood  their  ground  bravely ;  but  the  destruc- 
tive fire  and  horrid  yells  of  the  Indians  soon  pro- 
duced panic  and  confusion.  Major  Lewis,  at  the 
first  noise  of  the  attack,  left  Captain  Bullitt,  with 
fifty  Virginians,  to  guard  the  baggage,  and  hastened 
with  the  main  part  of  his  men  to  the  scene  of 
action.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
but  the  confusion  was  irretrievable.     The  Indiana 
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Ballied  from  their  ooncealment,  and  attacked  with 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  Lewis  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  an  Indian  brave,  whom  he  laid 
dead  at  his  feet,  but  was  surrounded  by  others^ 
and  only  saved  his  life  by  surrendering  himself 
to  a  French  officer.  Major  Grant  surrendered 
himself  in  like  manner.  The  whole  detachment 
was  put  to  the  rout  with  dreadful  carnage. 

Captain  Bullitt  rallied  several  of  the  fugitives, 
and  prepared  to  make  a  forlorn  stand,  as  the  only 
chance  where  the  enemy  was  overwhelming  and 
merciless.  Dispatching  the  most  valuable  baggage 
with  the  strongest  horses,  he  made  a  barricade 
with  the  baggage  wagons,  behind  which  he  posted 
his  men,  giving  them  orders  how  they  were  to 
act.  All  this  was  the  thought  and  the  work  al* 
Host  of  a  moment,  for  the  savages,  having  finished 
the  havoc  and  plunder  of  the  field  of  battle,  were 
hastening  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Bullitt  suf- 
fered them  to  come  near,  when,  on  a  concerted  sig- 
nal, a  destructive  fire  was  opened  from  behind  the 
baggage  wagons.  They  were  checked  for  a  time ; 
but  were  again  pressing  forward  in  greater  num- 
bers, when  Bullitt  and  his  men  held  out  the  signal 
of  capitulation,  and  advanced  as  if  to  surrender. 
When  within  eight  yards  of  the  enemy,  they  sud- 
denly leveled  their  arms,  poured  a  most  efiective 
volley,  and  then  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Indians  fied  in  dismay,  and  Bullitt  took  advan- 
tage of  this  check  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  collect- 
ing the  wounded  and  the  scattered  fugitives  as  he 
advanced.  The  routed  detachment  came  back  in 
fragments  to  Colonel    Bouquet's  camp  at  Loyal 
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Hannan,  with  the  loss  of  twentj-one  officers  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  privates  killed  and 
taken*  The  Highlanders  and  the  Virginians  were 
those  that  fought  the  best  and  suffered  the  most 
in  this  bloody  battle.  Washington's  regiment  lost 
six  officers  and  sixty-two  privates. 

li*  Washington  could  have  taken  any  pride  ia 
seeing  his  presages  of  misfortune  verified,  he 
might  have  been  gratified  by  the  result  of  this 
rash  ^  irruption  into  the  enemy's  country,"  which 
was  exactly  what  he  had  predicted.  In  hie  letters 
to  Governor  Fauquier,  however,  he  bears  lightly 
on  the  error  of  GoL  Bouquet.  ^  From  all  accounts 
I  can  collect,"  says  he,  ^  it  appears  very  dear 
that  this  was^  a  very  ill-concerted,  or  a  very  ill* 
executed  plan,  perhaps  both  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  Major  Grant  ex- 
ceeded his  orders,  and  that  no  disposition  was 
made  for  engaging." 

Washington,  who  was  at  Baystown  when  the 
disastrous  news  arrived,  was  publicly  complimented 
by  General  Forbes,  on  the  gallant  conduct  of  his 
Virginian  troops,  and  Bullitt's  behavior  was  "a 
matter  of  great  admiration."  The  latter  was 
soon  after  rewarded  with  a  major's  commission. 

As  a  further  mark  of  the  high  opinion  now 
entertained  of  provincial  troops  for  frontier  service, 
Washington  was  given  the  command  of  a  division, 
partly  composed  of  his  own  men,  to  keep  in  the 
advance  of  the  main  body,  clear  the  roads,  throw 
out  scouting  parties,  and  repel  Indian  attacks. 

It  was  the  5th  of  November  before  the  whole 
army  assembled  at  Loyal  Hannan.     Winter  was 
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now  at  hand,  and  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  wilder* 
ness  were  yet  to  be  traversed,  by  a  road  not  yet 
formed,  before  they  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne. 
Again,  Washington's  predictions  seemed  likely  to 
be  verified,  and  the  expedition  to  be  defeated  by 
delay ;  for  in  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined 
to  be  impracticable  to  advance  further  with  the 
army  that  season.  Three  prisoners,  however,  who 
were  brought  in,  gave  such  an  account  of  the 
weak  state  of  the  gan*ison  at  Fort  Duquesne,  its 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  defection  of  the  In- 
dians, thiit  it  was  determined  to  push  forward. 
The  march  was  accordingly  resumed,  but  without 
tents  or  baggage,  and  with  only  a  light  train  of 
artillery. 

Washington  still  kept  the  advance.  After 
leaving  Loyal  Hannan,  the  road  presented  traces 
of  the  late  defeat  of  Grant ;  being  strewed  with 
human  bones,  the  sad  relics  of  fugitives  cut  down 
by  the  Indians,  or  of  wounded  soldiers  who  had 
died  on  the  retreat ;  they  lay  mouldering  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  mingled  with  the  bones  of  h<»r8e8 
and  of  oxen.  As  they  approached  Fort  Duquesne 
these  mementoes  of  former  disasters  became  more 
frequent ;  and  the  bones  of  those  massacred  in 
the  defeat  of  Braddock,  still  lay  scattered  abont 
the  battle-field,  whitening  in  the  sun. 

At  length  the  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  advancing  with  great  precaution,  and 
expecting  a  vigorous  defense  ;  but  that  formidable 
fortress,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  frontier 
and  the  object  of  such  warlike  enterprise,  fell 
without  a  blow.     The   recent  successes  of  the 
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Eiigli^h  forces  in  Canada,  particalarly  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac,  liad  left  the 
garrison  without  hope  of  reinforcements  and  sap- 
plies.  The  whole  force,  at  the  time,  dfd  not  ex- 
ceed five  hundred  men,  and  the  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted.  The  commander,  therefore, 
waited  only  until  the  English  army  was  within 
one  day's  march,  when  he  embarked  his  troops  at 
night  in  bateaux,  blew  up  his  magazines,  set  fire 
to  the  fort,  and  retreated  down  the  Ohio,  by  the 
light  of  the  flames.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
Washington,  with  the  advanced  guard,  marched 
in,  and  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  yet  smok- 
ing ruins. 

One  of  the  first  offices  of  the  army  was  to  col- 
lect and  bury,  in  one  common  tomb,  the  bones  of 
their  fellow-soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battles 
of  Braddock  and  Grant.  In  this  pious  duty  it  is 
said  every  one  joined,  from  the  general  down  to 
the  private  soldier;  and  some  veterans  assisted, 
with  heavy  hearts  and  frequent  ejaculations  of 
poignant  feeling,  who  had  been  present  in  the 
scenes  of  defeat  and  carnage. 

The  ruins  of  the  fortress  were  now  put  in  a 
defensible  state,  and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred 
men  from  Washington's  regiment ;  the  name  was 
changed  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  il- 
lustrious British  minister,  whose  measures  had 
given  vigor  and  effect  to  this  year's  campaign ;  it 
has  since  been  modified  into  Pittsburg,  and  desig- 
nates one  of  the  most  busy  and  populous  cities  of 
the  interior. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Dnquesne  terminated. 
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as  WashingtoD  had  foreseen,  the  troubles  and 
dangers  of  the  southern  frontier.  The  French 
domination  of  the  Ohio  was  at  an  end ;  the  In- 
dians, as  usual,  paid  homage  to  the  conqueriiig 
power,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes. 

With  this  campaign  ended,  for  the  present,  the 
military  career  of  Washington.  His  great  object 
^as  attained,  the  restoration  of  quiet  and'  security 
to  his  native  province;  and,  having  abandoned 
all  hope  of  attaining  rank  in  the  regular  army, 
and  his  health  being  much  impaired,  he  gave  up 
his  commission  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  re- 
tired from  the  service,  followed  by  the  applause 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  the  gratitude  and  ad 
miration  of  all  his  countrymen. 

His  mai'riage  with  Mrs.  Custis  took  place 
shortly  after  his  return.  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1759,  at  the  White  flouse, 
the  residence  of  the  bride,  in  the  good  old  hospit* 
able  style  of  Virginia,  amid  a  joyous  assemblage 
of  relatives  and  friends. 
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Plan  of  Operations  for  1759. — Investment  of  Fort  Niagara.  — 
Death  of  Prideaax.  -*-  Success  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  — 

m 

Amherst  at  Ticonderoga — ^Wolfe  at  Quebec.  — His  Triumph 
and  Death.  —  Fate  of  Montcalm  —  Capitulation  of  Quebec 
—  Attempt  of  De  Le\q  to  retake  It  —  Arrival  of  a  British 
Fleet.  —  L4ut  Stand  of  the  French  at  Montreal  —  Surren- 
der of  Canada. 


EFORE  following  Washington  into  the 
retirement  of  domestic  life,  we  think  it 
proper  to  notice  the  events  which  closed 
the  great  struggle  between  England  and  France 
for  empire  in  America.  In  that  struggle  he  had 
first  become  practiced  in  arms,  and  schooled  in 
the  ways  of  the  world;  and  its  results  will  be 
found  connected  with  tho  history  of  his  later 
years. 

Greneral  Abercrombie  had  been  superseded  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America  by 
Major-general  Amherst,  who  had  gained  great 
favor  by  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  operations  for  1759,  General 
Wolfe,  who  had  risen  to  fame  by  his  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  same  affair,  was  to  ascend  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  with  eight 
thousand  men,  as  soon  as  the  river  should  be  free 
of  ice,  and  lay  siege  to  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
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Canada.  General  Amherst,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  advance,  as  Abercrombie  had  done,  by  Lake 
George,  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
reduce  those  forts,  cross  Lake  Champlain,  push 
on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  cooperate  with 
Wolfe. 

A  third  expedition,  under  Brigadier*general 
Prideaux,  aided  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his 
Indian  warriors,  was  to  attack  Fort  Niagara, 
which  controlled  the  whole  country  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  the  intercourse  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana.  Having  reduced  this  fort,  he  was  to 
traverse  Lake  Ontario,  descend  the  St.  Lawrence, 
capture  Montreal,  and  join  his  forces  with  those 
of  Amherst 

The  last  mentioned  expedition  was  the  first  ex* 
ecuted.  General  Prideaux  embarked  at  Oswego 
on  the  first  of  July,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
regulars  and  provincials  —  the  latter  partly  from 
New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir  William 
Jolinson,  and  his  Indian  braves  of  the  Mohawk. 
Landing  at  an  inlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fort  Niagara,  he  advmiced,  without 
being  opposed,  and  proceeded  to  invest  it.  The 
garrison,  six  hundred  strong,  made  a  resolute  de- 
fense. The  siege  was  carried  on  by  regular  ap*- 
proaches,  but  pressed  with  vigor.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  Prideaux,  in  visiting  his  trenches,  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohorn.  Informed  by 
express  of  this  misfortune,  Greneral  Amherst  de- 
tached from  the  main  army  Brigadier-general 
Gage,  the  officer  who  had  led  Braddock's  advanoe^ 
to  take  the  command. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  had  been  conducted 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  with  courage  and  sagacity. 
He  was  destitute  of  military  science,  but  had  a 
natural  aptness  for  warfare,  especially  for  the 
rough  kind  carried  on  in  the  wilderness.  Being 
informed  by  his  scouts  that  twelve  hundred  regu- 
lar troops,  drawn  from  Detroit,  Venango,  and 
Presque  Isle,  and  led  by  D'Aubry,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  auxiliaries,  were  hastening  to  the 
rescue,  he  detached  a  force  of  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry,  with  some  of  his  Mohawk  warriors, 
to  intercept  them.  They  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  road,  between  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
fort,  within  the  thundering  sound  of  the  one,  and 
the  distant  view  of  the  other.  Johnson's  "•  braves  ** 
advanced  to  have  a  parley  with  the  hostile  red- 
skins. The  latter  received  them  with  a  war- 
whoop,  and  Frenchman  and  savage  made  an  im- 
petuous onset.  Johnson's  regulars  and  provin- 
cials stood  their  ground  firmly,  while  his  red  war- 
riors fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  After  a 
sharp  conflict,  the  French  were  broken,  routed, 
and  pursued  thraugh  tlie  woods,  with  great  car- 
nage. Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  seven- 
teen officers.  The  next  day  Sir  William  Johnson 
sent  a  trumpet,  summoning  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  prevent 
outrages  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  alterna- 
tive ;  were  permited  to  march  out  with  the  hon- 
ors of  war,  and  were  protected  by  Sir  William 
from  his  Indian  allies.  Thus  was  secured  the  key 
to  the  communication  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
firie,  and  to  the  vast  interior  region  connected 
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with  them.  The  blow  alarmed  the  French  for 
the  safety  of  Montreal,  and  De  Levi,  the  second 
in  command  of  their  Canadian  forces,  hastened 
up  from  before  Queljec,  and  took  post  at  the  fort 
of  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdensburg),  to  defend  the 
passes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  In  the  month  of 
July,  General  Amherst  embarked  with  nearly 
twelve  thousand  men,  at  the  upper  part  of  Lake 
George,  and  proceeded  down  it,  as  Abercrombie 
had  done  in  the  preceding  year,  in  a  vast  fleet  of 
whale-boats,  bateaux,  and  rafts,  and  all  the  glit- 
ter and  parade  of  war.  On  the  22d,  the  army 
debarked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  and  ad- 
vanced toward  Ticonderoga.  After  a  slight  skir- 
mish with  the  advanced  guard,  they  secured  the 
old  post  at  the  saw-mill. 

Montcalm  was  no  longer  in  the  fort ;  he  was 
absent  for  the  protection  of  Quebec.  The  garri- 
son did  not  exceed  four  hundred  men.  Bourla- 
marque,  a  brave  officer,  who  commanded,  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  make  defense ;  but,  against 
such  overwhelming  force,  it  would  'have  been 
madness.  Dismantling  the  fortifications,  there- 
fore, he  abandoned  them,  «s  he  did  likewise  those 
at  Crown  Point,  and  retreated  down  the  lake,  to 
-assemble  forces,  and  make  a  stand  at  the  Isle 
Aux  Noix,  for  the  protection  of  Montreal  and 
the  province. 

Instead  of  following  him  up,  and  hastening 
to  oodperate  with  Wolfe,  General  Amherst  pro- 
eeeded  to  repair  the  works  at  Ticonderoga,  and 
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erect  a  new  fort  at  Crown  Point,  though  neither 
were  in  present  danger  of  being  attacked,  nor 
would  be  of  nse  if  Canada  were  conquered.  Am- 
herst, however,  was  one  o(  those  cautious  men, 
who,  in  seeking  to  be  sure,  are  apt  to  be  fatally 
slow.  His  delay  enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  their 
forces  at' Isle  Aux  Noix,  and  call  in  Canadian  re- 
inforcements, while  it  deprived  Wolfe  of  that  co- 
operation which,  it  will  be  shown,  was  most  es* 
sential  to  the  general  success  of  the  campaign. 

Wolfe,  with  his  eight  thousand  men,  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  fleet,  in  the  month  of  June. 
With  him  came  Brigadiers  Moncktou,  Townshend 
and  Murray,  yonthful  and  brave  like  himself,  and 
like  himself,  already  schooled  in  arms  Monck* 
ton,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  signalized  himself, 
when  a  colonel,  in  the  expedition  in  1755,  in 
which  the  French  were  driven  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  grenadiers  of  the  army  were  commanded 
by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  and  part  of  the  light 
infantry  by  Lieutenant-colonel  William  Howe, 
both  destined  to  celebrity  in  after  years,  in  the 
annals  of  the  American  Revolution.  Colonel 
Howe  was  brother  of  the  gallant  Lord  Howe, 
whose  fall  in  the  preceding  year  was  so  generally 
lamented.  Among  the  oflScers  of  the  fleet,  was 
Jervis,  the  future  admiral,  and  ultimately  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  and  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships 
was  James  Cook,  afterwards  renowned  as  a  dis- 
coverer. 

About  the  end  of  June,  the  troops  debarked 
on  the  large,  populous,  and  well-cultivated  Isle 
of  Orleans,  a  little  below  Quebec,  and  encamped 
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in  its  fertile  fields.  Quebec,  the  citadel  of  Can- 
ada, was  strong  by  nature.  It  was  built  ronnd 
the  point  of  a  rocky  promontory,  and  flanked  by 
precipices.  The  crystal  current  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence swept  by  it  on  the  right,  and  the  river  St. 
ChaHes  flowed  along  on  the  left,  before  mingling 
with  that  mighty  stream.  The  place  was  toler- 
ably fortified,  but  art  had  not  yet  rendered  it,  as 
at  the  present  day,  impregnable. 

Montcalm  commanded  the  post.  His  troops 
were  more  numerous  than  the  assailants ;  bnt 
the  greater  part  were  Canadians,  many  of  them 
inhabitants  of  Quebec;  and  he  had  a  host  of  sav- 
ages. His  forces  were  drawn  ont  along  the 
northern  shore  below  the  city,  from  the  river  St. 
Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  their 
position  was  secured  by  deep  intrenchments. 

The  night  after  the  debarkation  of  Wolfe's 
troops  a  furious  storm  caused  great  damage  to  the 
transports,  and  sank  some  of  the  small  craft. 
While'  it  was  still  raging,  a  number  of  fire-ships, 
sent  to  destroy  the  fleet,  came  driving  down. 
They  were  boarded  intrepidly  by  the  British  sea- 
men, and  towed  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm. 
After  much  resistance,  Wolf  estabh'shed  batteries 
at  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  at 
Point  Levi,  on  the  right  (or  south)  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  within  cannon  range  of  the  city  — 
Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  commander  at  the  for- 
mer battery;  Brigadier  Monckton  at  the  latter. 
From  Point  Levi  bombshells  and  red-hot  shot 
were  discharged  ;  many  houses  were  set  on  fire 
»n  the  upper  town,  the  lower  town  was  reduced 
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to  mbbish ;  the  main  fort,  however,  remained  on* 
harmed. 

Anxious  for  a  decisive  action,  Wolfe,  on  the 
9th  of  July,  crossed  over  in  boats  from  the  Isle 
of  Orleans,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  encamped  below  the  Montmorency.     It  was 
an  ill-judged  position,  for  there  was  still  that  tu- 
multuous stream,  with  its  rocky  banks,  between 
him  and  the  camp  of  Montcalm ;  but  the  ground 
he  had  chosen  was  higher  than  that  occupied  by 
the  latter,  and  the  Moutmorencyyhad  a  ford  below 
the  falls,  passable  at  low  tide.     Another  ford  was 
discovered,  three  miles  within  land,  but  the  banks 
were  steep,  and  shagged  with  forest.     At  both 
fords  the  vigilant  Montcalm  had  thrown  up  breast- 
works, and  posted  troops. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Wolfe  made  a  reoonnoi^ 
tering.  expedition  up  the  river,  with  two  armed 
sloops,  and  two  transports  with  troops.  He  passed 
Quebec  unharmed,  and  carefully  noted  the  shores 
above  it.  Bugged  cliflTs  rose  almost  from  the  wa* 
ter's  edge.  Above  them,  he  was  told,  was  an  ex- 
tent of  level  ground,  called  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, by  which  the  upper  town  might  be  ap- 
proached on  its  weakest  side;  but  how  was  that 
plain  to  be  attained,  when  the  cliflTs,  for  the  most 
part,  were  inaccessible,  and  every  practicable 
place  fortified  ? 

He  returned  to  Montmorency  disappointed, 
and  resolved  to  attack  Montcalm  in  his  camp, 
however  difficult  to  be  approached,  and  however 
strongly  posted.  Townshend  and  Murray,  with 
their  brigades,  were  to  cross  the  Montmorency 
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at  low  tide,  below  the  falls,  and  storm  the  re- 
doubt thrown  up  in  front  of  the  ford.  Monck- 
ton,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  cross,  with  part  of 
his  brigade,  in  boats  from  Point  Levi.  The  ship 
Centurion,  stationed  in  the  channel,  was  to  check 
the  fire  of  a  battery  which  commanded  the  ford ; 
"^  a  train  of  artillery,  planted  on  an  eminence,  was 

'^'  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  intrenchments ;  and  two 

^  armed,  fiat-bottomed    boats,  wei-e   to  be  run  on 

shore,  near  the  redoubt,  and  favor  the  crossing 
of  the  troops. 

As  usual,  in  complicated  orders,  part  were 
misunderstood,  or  neglected,  and  con^sion  was 
the  consequence.  Many  of  the  boats  from  Point 
Levi  ran  aground  on  a  shallow  in  the  river,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  shot  and 
shells.  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  shore,  directing 
everything,  endea,vored  to  stop  his  impatient 
troops  until  the  boats  could  be  got  afioat,  and  the 
men  landed.  Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers 
and  two  hundred  provincials  were  the  first  to  land. 
Without  waiting  for  Brigadier  Monckton  and  bis 
regiments;  vfdthout  waiting  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  troops  under  Townshend ;  without  wait- 
ing even  to  be  drawn  up  in  form,  the  grenadiers 
rushed  impetuously  towards  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments. A  sheeted  fire  mowed  them  down,  and 
drove  them  to  take  shelter  behind  the  redoubt, 
near  the  ford,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned. 
Here  they  remained,  unable  to  form  under  the 
galling  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed,  when- 
ever they  ventured  from  their  covert.  Monck- 
ton's  brigade  at  length  was  landed,  drawn  up  in 
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order,  and  advanced  to  their  relief  driving  bade 
the  enemy*     Thus  protected,  the  grenadiers  re- 
treated as  precipitately  as   they  had  advanced, 
leaving  many  of  their  comrades  wounded  on  the 
field,  who  were  massacred  and  scalped  in  their 
sight  by  the  savages.    The  delay  thus  caused  was 
fiital  to  the  enterprise.     The  day  was  advanced  ; 
the  weather  became  stormy;  the  tide  began  to 
nmke ;  at  a  later  hour,  retreat,  in  case  of  a  sec- 
ond repulse,  would  be  impossible.     Wolfe  there- 
fore, gave  up  the  attack,  and  withdrew  across  the 
river,  having  lost  upwards  of  four  hundred  men, 
through  this  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  gren- 
adiers.     The    two  vessels  which  had  been  run 
aground,  were  set  on  fire,  lest  they  should  faJX 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^ 

Brigadier  Murray  was  now  detached  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  in  transports,  to  ascend 
above  the  town,  and  cooperate  with  Bear  Admi« 
ral  Holmes,  in  destroying  the  enemy's  shipping, 
and  making  descents  upon  the  north  shore.  The 
shipping  were  safe  from  attack ;  some  stores 
and  ammunition  were  destroyed,  some  prisoners 
taken,  and  Murray  returned  with  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and 
Grown  Point,  and  that  Aniherst  was  preparing 
to  attack  the  Isle  Aux  Noix. 

Wolfe,  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  sensitive 
nature,  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  severe 
check  sustained  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  fan- 
cying himself  disgraced ;  and  these  successes  of 
his  fellow  commanders  in  other  parts  increased 

i  Wolfe's  LeUer  to  Pitt,  Sept.  2d,  17G9. 
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his  eelf-upbraiding.  The  difficulties  multiplyiDg 
around  him,  and  the  delay  of  General  Amherst  in 
hastening  to  his  aid,  preyed  incessantly  on  his  spir-^ 
its  ;  he  was  dejected  even  to  despondency,  and  de- 
clared he  would  never  return  without  success,  to 
be  exposed,  like  other  unfortunate  commanders,  to 
the  sneers  and  reproaches  of  the  populace.  The 
agitation  of  his  mind,  and  his  acute  sensibility, 
brought  on  a  fever,  which  for  some  time  incapaci- 
tated him  from  taking  the  field. 

In  the  midst  of  his  illness  he  called  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  the  whole  plan  of  operations 
was  altered.  It  was  determined  to  convey  troops 
above  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  that  direction,  or  draw  Montcalm  into  the 
open  field.  Before  carrying  this  plan  into  effect, 
Wolfe  again  reconnoitered  the  town  in  company 
Admiral  Saunders,  but  nothing  better  suggested 
itself. 

The  brief  Canadian  summer  was  over;  they 
were  in  the  monch  of  September.  The  camp  at 
Montmorency  was  broken  up.  The  troops  were 
transported  to  Point  Levi,  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  to  man  the  batteries  on  the  Isle  of  Or- 
leans. On  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  September  the 
embarkation  took  place  above  Point  Levi,  in 
transports  which  had  been  sent  up  for  the  pur- 
pose. Montcalm  detached  De  Bougainville  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  keep  along  the  north 
shore  above  the  town,  watch  the  movements  of 
the  squadron,  and  prevent  a  landing.  To  deceive 
him.  Admiral  Holmes  moved  with  the  ships  of 
war  three  leagues  beyond  the  place  where  the 
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landing  was  to  be  attempted.  He  was  to  drop 
down,  however,  in  the  night,  and  protect  the 
landing.  Cook  the  fUture  discoverer,  also,  was 
employed  with  others  to  sound  the  river  and 
place  buoys  opposite  the  camp  of  Montcalm,  as 
if  an  attack  were  meditated  in  that  quarter. 

Wolfe  was  still  sufiering  under  the  effects  of 
his  late  fever,  "  My  constitution,"  writes  he  to 
a  friend,  "  is  entirely  ruined,  without  the  consola- 
tion of  having  done  any  considerable  service  to 
the  state,  and  without  any  prospect  of  it"  Stall 
he  wa3  unremitting  in  his  exertions,  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  fancied  disgrace  incurred  at  the  Falls 
of  Montmorency.  It  was  in  this  mood  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  and  sung  at  his  evening 
mess  that  little  campaigning  song  still  linked  with 
his  name : — 

*•  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 
Why,  soldiers,  why? 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die. 

Even  when  embarked  in  his  midnight  enter- 
prise, the  presentiment  of  death  seems  to  have 
cast  its  shadow  over  him.  A  midshipman  who 
was  present,^  used  to  relate  that,  as  Wolfe  sat 
among  his  officers,  and  the  boats  floated  down 
silently  with  the  current,  he  recited,  in  low  and 
touching  tones,  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, then  just  published.  One  stanza  may  es- 
pecially have  accorded  with  his  melancholy  mood« 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e^er  gave, 

i  Afterwards  Professor  John  Robinson  of  Edinborgh. 
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AwBit  alike  the  ineritable  hour. 

The  paths  of  gloiy  lead  bat  to  the  giaTO.*' 

**  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, ^^I  wonld  rather  be  the  author  of  that 
poem  than  take  Quebec'' 

The  descent  was  made  in  fiat-bottomed  boats, 
put  midnight,  on  the  Idth  of  Septanber.  They 
dropped  cbwn  silently  with  the  swift  current. 
«  Qm,  va  laf"  (who  goes  there?)  cried  a  sen- 
tinel from  the  shore.  ^La  France,**  replied  a 
captain  in  the  first  boat,  who  understood  the 
French  language.  "  A  quel  regimmt  f  "  was  the 
demand.  <<  De  la  Reine  "  (the  queen's),  replied 
the  captain,  knowing  that  regiment  was  in  De 
Bougainville's  detachment.  Fortunately,  a  con- 
voy of  provisions  was  expected  down  from 
De  Bougainville's,  which  the  sentinel  supposed 
this  to  be.  ^^  Passe,**  cried  he,  and  the  boats 
glided  on  without  farther  challenge.  The  land- 
ing took  place  in  a  cove  near  Cape  Diamond, 
which  still  bears  Wolfe's  name.  He  had  marked 
it  in  reconnoitering,  and  saw  that  a  cragged  path. 
straggled  up  from  it  to  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
whi(^  might  be  climbed,  though  with  difficulty, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  slightly  guarded  at  top. 
Wolfe  was  among  the  first  that  landed  and  as- 
cended up  the  steep  and  narrow  path,  where  not 
more  than  two  could  go  abreast,  and  which  had 
been  broken  up  by  cross  ditches.  Colonel  Howe, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  light  infantry  and  High- 
landers, scrambled  up  the  woody  precipices,  help- 
ing themselves  by  ihe  roots  and  branches,  and 
putting  to  fiight  a  sergeant's  guard  posted  at  the 
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Bummit  Wolfe  drew  np  the  men  in  order  as  thej 
mounted;  and  by  the  break  of  day  found  himself 
in  possession  of  the  &teful  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Montcalm  was  thunderstruck  when  word  was 
brought  to  him  in  his  camp  that  the  English  were 
on  the  heights,  threatening  the  weakest  part  of 
iJie  town.  Abandoning  his  intrenchments,  he 
hastened  across  the  river  St  Charles  and  as- 
cended the  heights,  which  slope  up  gradually  from 
its  banks.  His  force  was  equal  in  number  to 
that  of  the  English,  but  a  great  part  was  made 
up  of  colony  troops  and  savages.  When  he  saw 
tiiie  formidable  host  of  regulars  he  h^d  to  contend 
with,  he  sent  off  swift  messengers  to  summon  De 
Bougainville  with  his  detachment  to  his  aid ;  and 
De  Yaudreuil  to  reinforce  him  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  from  the  camp.  In  the  mean  time  he 
prepared  to  flank  the  left  of  the  English  line  and 
force  them  to  the  opposite  precipices.  Wolfe  saw 
his  aim,  and  sent  Brigadier  Townshend  to  coun- 
teract lum  with  a  regiment  which  was  formed  en 
potence,  and  supported  by  two  battalions,  present- 
ing  on  the  lefb  a  double  front 

The  French,  in  their  haste,  thinking  they  were 
to  repel  a  mere  scouting  party,  had  brought  but 
three  light  field-pieces  with  them ;  the  English  had 
but  a  single  gun,  which  the  sailors  had  dragged 
up  the  heights.  With  these  they  cannonaded  each 
other  for  a  time,  Montcalm  still  waiting  for  the 
aid  he  had  summoned.  At  length,  about  nine 
o'clock,  losing  all  patience,  he  led  on  his  disci- 
plined troops  to  a  dose  conflict  with  small  arms, 
tlud  Indians  to  support  them  by  a  galling  fire  from 
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thickets  and  oom-fields.  The  French  advanced 
gallantly,  but  irregi|larly ;  firing  rapidly,  but  with 
little  effect.  The  English  reserved  their  fire  un- 
til their  assailants  were  within  forty  yards,  and 
then  delivered  it  in  deadly  volleys.  They  suf- 
fered, however,  from  the  lurking  savages,  who 
singled  out  the  officers.  Wolfe,  who  was  in  front 
of  the  line,  a  conspicuous  mark,  was  wounded  by 
a  ball  in  the  wrist.  He  bound  his  handkerchief 
round  the  wound  and  led  on  the  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  charge  the  foe,  who  began  to 
waver.  Another  ball  struck  him  in  the  breast. 
He  felt  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  and  feared  his 
&li  might  dishearten  the  troops.  Leaning  on  a 
lieutenant  for  support,  '^Let  not  my  brave  fel- 
lows see  me  drop,"  said  he  £dntly.  He  was 
borne  off  to  the  rear;  water  was  brought  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  would 
have  a  surgeon.  ^<It  is  needless,"  he  replied; 
"it  is  all  over  with  me."  He  desired  those 
about  him  to  lay  him  down.  The  lieutenant 
seated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  supported 
him  in  his  arms.  "  They  run !  they  run !  see 
how  they  run!"  cried  one  of  the  attendants. 
"Who  run?"  demanded  Wolfi),  earnestly,  like 
one  aroused  from  sleep.  "The  enemy,  sir; 
they  give  way  everywhere."  The  spirit  of  the 
expiring  hero  flashed  up.  "Gro,  one  of  you, 
my  lads,  to  Colonel  Burton ;  tell  him  to  march 
Webb's  regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  Charles^ 
River,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  by  the  bridge." 
Then  turning  on  his  side,  "Now,  €rod  be  praised, 

^  JSfl.  JiMv,  of  Capi.  John  KnoXy  vol. !.  p.  79. 
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I  will  die  in  peace!"  said  he,  and  expired,^—- 
soothed  in  his  last  moments  by  the  idea  that  yio- 
tory  would  obliterate  the  imagined  disgrace  at 
Montmorency. 

Brigadier  Murray  had  indeed  broken  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enemy,  and  the  Highlanders  were 
making  deadly  havoc  with  thdr  claymores,  driv- 
log  the  French  into  the  town  or  down  to  their 
works  on  the  river  St  Charles.  Monckton,  the 
first  brigadier,  was  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the 
Jongs,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Townshend, 
who  hastened  to  re-fbrm  the  troops  of  the  centre, 
disordered  in  pursuing  the  enemy.  By  this  time 
De  Bougainville  appeared  at  a  distance  in  the 
rear,  advancing  with  two  thousand  fresh  troops, 
but  he  arrived  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day.  The 
gallant  Montcalm  had  received  his  dealli-wound 
near  St.  John's  Grate,  while  endeavoring  to  rally 
his  flying  troops,  and  had  been  borne  into  the 
town. 

Townshend  advanced  with  a  force  to  receive 
De  Bougainville ;  but  the  latter  avoided  a  com* 
bat,  and  retired  into  woods  and  swamps,  where  it 
was  not  thought  prudent  to  follow  him.  The 
English  had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  slain 
about  five  hundred  of  the  enemy,  taken  above  a 
thousand  prisoners  and  among  them  several  of- 
ficers, and  had  a  strong  position  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  which  they  hastened  to  fortify  with 
redoubts  and  artillery,  drawn  up  the  heights. 

The  brave  Montcalm  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Townshend,  recommending  the  prisoners  to  Brit- 
ish humanity.     When  told  by  his  surgeon  that 
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he  could  not  survive  above  a  few  hours;  "So 
much  the  better/'  replied  he  ;  ^I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  To  De  Ramsey, 
the  French  king's  lieutenant,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  he  consigned  the  defense  of  the  city. 
"To  your  keeping,"  said  he,  "I  commend  the 
honor  of  France.  Ill  neither  give  orders,  nor  in- 
terfere any  further.  I  have  business  to  attend  to 
of  greater  moment  than  your  ruined  garrison,  and 
this  wretched  country.  My  time  is  short  —  I 
shall  pass  this  night  with  God,  and  prepare  my* 
self  for  death.  I  wish  you  all  comfort ;  aud  to 
be  happily  extricated  from  your  present  perplex- 
ities.". He  then  called  for  his  chaplain,  who,  with 
the  bishop  of  the  colony,  remained  with  him 
through  the  night  He  expired  early  in  the 
morning,  dying  like  a  brave  soldier  and  a  devout 
Catholic.  Never  did  two  worthier  foes  mingle 
their  life  blood  on  the  battle-field  than  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm.^ 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  the  army  and 
the  fleet  to  make  an  attack  on  both  upper  and 
lower  town ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  was 
broken,  and  the  inhabitants  were  clamorous  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  Quebec  capitulated,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  who  hastened 
to  put  it  in  a  complete  posture  of  defense.  A 
garrison  of  six  thousand  effective  men  was  placed 
in  it,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general 
Murray,  and  victualed  j&om  the  fleet.  General 
Townshend   embarked  with  Admiral    Saunders, 

1  Knox,  ^aL  Jour.  vol.  i.  p.  77. 
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and  returned  to  England;  and  the  wounded 
Genera]  Monckton  was  conyeyed  to  New  York, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  governor. 

Had  Amherst  followed  ap  his  success  at  Ti- 
couderoga  the  preceding  summer,  the  year's  cam- 
paign would  have  ended,  as  had  been  projected, 
in  the  subjugation  of  Canada.  His  cautious  de- 
lay gave  De  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm, 
time  to  rally,  concentrate  the  scattered  French 
forces,  and  struggle  for  the  salvation  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

In  the  following  spring,  as  soon  as  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  opened,  he  approached  Quebec,  and 
landed  at  Point  au  Tremble,  about  twelve  miles 
off.  The  garrison  had  suffered  dreadfully  during 
the  winter  from  excessive  cold,  want  of  vege- 
tables and  of  fresh  provisions.  Many  had  died 
of  scurvy,  and  many  more  were  ill.  Murray, 
sanguine  and  injudicious,  on  hearing  that  De  Levi 
was  advancing  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  five 
hundred  Lidians,  sallied  out  with  his  diminished 
forces  of  notjnore  than  three  thousand.  English 
soldiers,  be  boasted,  were  habituated  to  victory; 
he  had  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  stood  a  better 
chan^se  in  the  field  than  cooped  up  in  a  wretched 
fortification.  If  defeated,  he  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity,  and  then  retreat  to 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  wait  for  reinforcements* 
More  brave  than  discreet,  he  attacked  the  van- 
guard of  the  enemy ;  the  battle  which  took  place 
was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Murray's  troops  had 
caught  his  own  headlong  valor,  and  fou^t  until 
near  a  tliird  of  their  number  were  slain.     They 
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were  at  length  driven  back  into  the  town,  leav- 
mg  their  boasted  train  of  artillery  on  the  field. 

De  Levi  opened  trenches  before  the  town  the 
very  evening  of  the  baltle.  Three  French  ships, 
which  had  descended  the  river,  furnished  him  with 
cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  By  the  11th  of 
May,  he  had  one  bomb  battery,  and  three  batter- 
ies of  cannon.  Murray,  equally  alert  within  the 
walls,  strengthened  his  defenses,  and  kept  up  a  vig- 
orous fire.  His  garrison  was  now  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  effective  men,  and  he  him- 
self, with  all  his  vaunting  spirit,  was  driven  almost 
to  despair,  when  a  British  fieet  arrived  in  the 
river.  The  whole  scene  was  now  reversed.  Onei 
of  the  French  frigates  was  driven  on  the  rocks 
above  Cape  Diamond ;  another  ran  on  shore,  and 
was  burnt ;  the  rest  of  their  vessels  were  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  besieging  army  retreated 
in  the  night,  leaving  provisions,  implements,  and 
artillery  behind  them ;  and  so  rapid  was  their 
flight,  that  Murray,  who  sallied  forth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  could  not  overtake  them. 

A  last  stand  for  the  preservation  of  the  colony 
was  now  inade  by  the  French  at  Montreal,  where 
De  Yaudreuil  fixed  his  head-quarters,  fortified 
himself,  and  called  in  all  possible  aid,  Canadian 
and  Indian. 

The  cautious,  but  tardy  Amherst  was  now  in 
the  field  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  which  he  had 
fallen  short  in  the  previous  year.  He  sent  orders 
\o  Greneral  Murray  to  advance  by  water  against 
Montreal,  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared 
from  Quebec ;  he  detached  a  body  of  troops  un- 
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der  Gcdonel  Haviland  from  Crawn  Point,  to  crosB 
Lake  ChamplAio,  take  possession  of  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix,  and  push  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  he 
took  the  roundabout  way  with  his  main  army  by 
the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  rivers  to  Lake  Ontario  ; 
thenoe  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

Murray,  according  to  orders^  embarked  his 
troops  in  a  great  number  of  smidl  vessels,  and  as- 
cended the  river  in  characteristic  style,  publishing 
manifestoes  in  the  Canadian  villages,  dbarming 
the  inhabitants,  and  exacting  the  oath  of  neutral- 
ity. He  looked  forward  to  new  laurels  at  Mon- 
treal, but  the  slow  and  sure  Amherst  had  antici- 
pated him.  That  worthy  general,  after  delaying 
dn  Lake  Ontario  to  send  out  cruisers,  and  stopping 
to  repair  petty  forts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Sl 
Lawrence,  which  had  been  deserted  by  their  gar- 
risons, or  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun,  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  September  at  the  island  of  Montreal, 
routed  some  light  skirmishing  parties,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  town.  Yaudreuil  found 
himself  threatened  by  an  army  of  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  host  of  Indians,  for  Amherst 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
bis  Mohawk  braves.  To  withstand  a  siege  in  an 
almost  open  town  against  such  superior  force,  was 
out  of  the  question,  especially  as  Murray  from 
Quebec,  and  Haviland  from  'Grown  Point,  were 
at  hand  with  additional  troops.  A  capitulation 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  8th  of  September, 
including  the  surrender  not  merely  of  Montreal, 
but  of  all  Canada. 

Thus  ended  the  contest  between  France  and 
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Bngland  for  dominion  in  America,  in  which,  as 
has  been  said,  the  first  gun  was  fired  in  Washing- 
ton's encounter  with  De  Jumonville.  A  French 
statesman  and  diplomatist  consoled  himself  by  the 
persuasion  that  it  would  be  a  fatal  triumph  to  Eng- 
land. It  would  remove  the  only  check  by  which 
her  colonies  were  kept  in  awe.  "  They  will  no 
longer  need  her  protection,"  said  he ;  <'  she  will 
call  on  them  to  contribute  toward  supporting  the 
burdens  they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her,  and 
Hmf  ttnU  cmstaer  hy  striking  offdXL  depejidence^  ^ 

1  Count  de  Yeiigennes,  Frendi  ambasMdor  at  Conatanti* 
Dople. 
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Washington^B  Installation  in  the  House  of  Burgesses. — His 
Roral  life.  —  Mount  Yernon  and  its  Vicinity. — Aristo- 
oratical  Days  of  Virginia.  —  Washington's  Management  of 
his  Estate.  —  Domestic  Habits.  —  Fox-hunting.  —  Lord 
Fairfax  —Fishing  and  Duck-siiooting.  —  The  Poacher.— 
Lynch  Lam,  —  Aquatic  State.  >-*  Life  at  AnnapoIiB.  — - 
Washington  in  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

|0R  three  months  after  his  marriage, 
Washington  resided  with  his  bride  at 
the  "White  House."  During  his  so- 
journ there,  he  repaired  to  Williamsburg,  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  £7  a  \rote 
of  the  House,  it  had  been  determined  to  greet 
his  installation  by  a  signal  testimonial  of  respect. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, the  Speaker,  in  eloquent  language,  dictated 
by  the  warmth  of  private  friendship,  returned 
thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  distin- 
guished military  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country. 

Washington  rose  to  reply;  blushed  —  stam- 
mered —  trembled,  and  could  not  utter  a  word. 
"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,"  said  the  Speaker, 
with  a  smile ;  "  your  modesty  equals  your  valor, 
and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  I 
possess." 
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Such  was  WashingtoD^s  first  launch  into  civil 
life,  in  which  he  was  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
same  judgment,  devotion,  courage,  and  magna* 
nimitj  exhibited  in  his  military  career.  He  at* 
^.  tended  the  House  frequently  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session,  after  which  he  conducted  his  bride 
to  his  favorite  abode  of  Mount  Vernon. 
^,  Mr.  Custis,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Wash- 

^  ington,  had  left  large  landed  property,  and  forty- 

n-  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  money.     One 

t?*  third  fell  to  his  widow  in  her  own  right ;  two 

^  thirds  were  inherited  equally  by  her  two  children, 

—  a  boy  of  six,  and  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age. 
By  a  decree  of  the  General  Court,  Washington 
*  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  property  in- 

herited by   the  children  ;  a  sacred  and  delicato 
trust,  which  he  discharged  in  the  most  faithful 
''  and  judicious  manner;  becoming  more  like  a  p»- 

''  rent,  than  a  mere  guardian  to  them. 

From  a  letter  to  his  correspondent  in  England, 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  long  entertained  a 
desire  to  visit  that  country.  Had  he  done  so, 
his  acknowledged  merit  and  military  services 
would  have  insured  him  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion  ;  and  it  has  been  intimated,  that  the  signal 
favor  of  government  might  have  changed  the 
current  of  his  career.  We  believe  him,  however, 
to  have  been  too  pure  a  patriot,  and  too  jclearly 
possessed  of  the. true  interests  of  his  country, 
to  be  diverted  from  the  course  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopted.  His  marriage,  at  any  rate,  had 
put  an  end  to  all  travelling  inclinations.  In  his 
letter  from  Mount  Vernon,  he  writes:  ^'I  am 
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now,  I  believe,  fixed  in  this  seat^  with  an  agree- 
able partner  for  life,  and  I  hope  to  find  more 
happiness  in  retirement  than  I  ever  experienced 
in  the  wide  and  bustling  world." 

This  was  no  Utopian  dream  transiently  in- 
dulged, amid  the  charms  of  novelty.  It  was  a 
deliberate  purpose  with  him,  the  result  of  innate 
and  enduring  inclinations.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  career,  agricultural  life  appears  to 
have  been  his  beau  ideal  of  existence,  which 
haunted  his  thoughts  even  amid  the  stem  duties 
of  the  field,  and  to  which  he  recurred  with  un- 
flagging interest  whenever  enabled  to  indulge  his 
natural  bias. 

Mount  Vernon  was  his  harbor  of  repose,  where 
he  repeatedly  furled  his  sail,  and  &ncied  him- 
self anchored  for  life.  No  impulse  of  ambition 
tempted  him  thence ;  nothing  but  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  his  devotion  to  the  public  good. 
The  place  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  brother  Lawrence,  and  of  the  happy 
days  he  had  passed  here  with  that  brother  in  Uie 
days  of  boyhood ;  but  it  was  a  delightful  place 
in  itself,  and  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  rural 
feeling. 

The  mansion  was  beautifully  situated  on  a 
swelling  height,  crowned  with  wood,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  up  and  down  the 
Potomac.  The  grounds  immediately  about  it 
were  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  English  taste. 
The  estate  was  apportioned  into  separate  &rms, 
devoted  to  different  kinds  of  culture,  each  having 
its  allotted  laborers.     Much,  however,  was  still 
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oovered  with  wild  woods,  seamed  with  deep  dells 
and  runs  of  water,  and  indented  with  inlets ; 
haunts  of  deer,  and  lurking-places  of  foxes.  The 
whole  woody  region  along  the  Potomac  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  Bel  voir,  and  for  beyond,  with 
its  range  of  forests  and  hills,  and  picturesque 
promontories,  afforded  sport  of  various  kinds,  and  ' 
was  a  noble  hunting-ground.  Washington  had 
hunted  through  it  with  old  Lord  Fair£stx  in  his 
stripling  days ;  we  do  not  wonder  that  his  feel- 
ings throughout  life  incessantly  reverted  to  it 

"  No  estate  in  United  America,**  observes  he, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  '*is  more  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. In  a  high  and  healthy  country ;  in  a  latitude 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  on  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world ;  a  river  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  spring  with  shad,  herrings,  bass, 
carp,  sturgeon,  etc.,  in  great  abundance.  The 
borders  of  the  estate  are  washed  by  more  than 
ten  miles  of  tide-water ;  several  valuable  fisher- 
ies appertain  to  it ;  the  whole  shore,  in  fact,  is 
one  entire  fishery." 

These  were,  as  yet,  the  aristocratical  days  of 
Virginia.  The  estates  were  large,  and  continued 
in  the  same  families  by  entails.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  planters  were  connected  with  old  fam- 
ilies in  England.  The  young  men,  especially 
the  elder  sons,  were  often  sent  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation there,  and  on  their  return  brought  out  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  mother  country.  The 
governors  of  Virginia  were  from  the  higher  ranks 
of  society,  and  maintained  a  corresponding  state* 
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The  ^  Established,"  or  Episcopal  Charch,  predom- 
inated  throughout  the  ancient  '^  dominion/'  as  it 
was  termed ;  each  county  was  di^dded  into  par- 
ishes, as  in  England,  —  each  with  its  parocliial 
church,  its  parsonage  and  glebe.  Washington 
was  vestryman  of  two  parishes,  Fairfax  and 
Truro ;  the  parochial  church  of  the  former  was 
at  Alexandria,  ten  miles  from  Mount  Yemon  ; 
of  the  latter,  at  Pohick,  about  seven  miles.  The 
church  at  Pohick  was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  great  measure  at  hi^  expense.  At 
one  or  other  of  these  churches  he  attended  every 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  and  the  roads  permit* 
ted.  His  demeanor  was  reverential  and  devout. 
Mrs.  Washington  knelt  during  the  prayers;  he 
always  stood,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time. 
Both  were  communicants. 

Among  his  occasional  visitors  and  associates 
were  Captain  Hugh  Mercer  and  Dr.  Graik  ;  the 
former,  after  his  narrow  escapes  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife,  was  quietly  settled  at 
Fredericksburg;  the  latter,  after  the  campaigns 
on  the  frontier  were  over,  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Alexandria,  and  was  now  Washington's 
&mily  physician.  Both  were  drawn  to  him  by 
campaigning  ties  and  recollections,  and  were  ever 
welcome  at  Mount  Vernon. 

A  style  of  living  prevailed  among  the  opulent 
Virginian  families  in  those  days  that  has  long 
since  faded  away.  The  houses  wer^  spacious, 
commodious,  liberal  in  all  their  appointments,  and 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  free-handed,  open-hearted 
hospitality  of  the  owners.      Nothing  was  more 
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common  than  to  see  handsome  servioes  of  plate, 
elegant  equipages,  and  superb  carriage  horses  — 
all  imported  from  England. 

The  Yirginians  hare  always  been  noted  for 
their  love  of  horses,  a  manlj  passion  which,  in 
those  days  of  opulence,  they  indulged  without 
regard  to  expense.  The  rich  planters  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  studs,  importing  the  best  Eng» 
lish  stocks.  Mention  is  made  of  one  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs of  Tuckahoe,  who  built  a  stable  for  his 
ftivorite  dapple-gray  horse,  Shakespeare,  with  a 
recess  for  the  bed  of  the  negro  groom,  who  al* 
ways  slept  beside  him  at  night. 

Washington,  by  his  marriage,  had  added  above 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his  already  con- 
siderable fortUQe^  and  was  enabled  to  live  in  am- 
ple and  dignified  style.  His  intimacy  with  the 
Fairfaxes,  and  his  intercourse  with  British  officers 
of  rank,  had  perhaps  had  their  influence  on  his 
mode  of  living.  He  had  his  chariot  and  four, 
with  black  postilions  in  livery,  for  the  use  of  Mrs. 
Washington  and .  her  lady  visitors.  As  for  him.- 
self  he  always  appeared  on  horseback.  His  sta- 
ble Was  well  filled  and  admirably  regulated*  His 
stud  was  thoroughbred  and  in  excellent  order. 
His  household  books  contain  registers  of  the 
names,  ages,  and  marks  of  his  various  horses ; 
such  as  Ai^^  Blueskin,  Valiant,  Magnolia  (an 
Arab),  etc.  Also  his  dogs,  chiefly  fox-hounds, 
Vulcan,  Singer,  Ringwood,  Sweetlips,  Forrester, 
Music,  Rockwood,  Truelove,  etc^ 

1  In  one  of  his  letter-books  we  find  orders  on  his  London 
•gent  for  riding  equipments.     For  example :  — > 
1  man's  riding-saddle,  hogskin  seat,  large  plated  stirmpt 
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A  large  Yirginia  estate,  in  those  days,  was  a 
little  empire*  The  mansion-house  was  the  seat 
of  government,  with  its  namerons  dependencies, 
8Qch  as  kitchens,  smoke-houses,  worlrahops,  and 
stables.  In  this  mansion  the  planter  ruled  su- 
preme; his  stewaixi  or  overseer  was  his  primo 
minister  and  executive  officer ;  he  had  his  legion 
of  house  negroes  for  domestic  service,  and  his 
host  of  field  negroes  for  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
Indian  com,  and  other  crops,  and  for  other  oat 
of  door  labor*  Their  quarter  fcnrmed  a  kind  of 
hamlet  apart,  composed  of  various  huts,  with  little 
gardens  and  poultry  yards,  all  well  stocked,  and 
swarms  of  little  negroes  gamboling  in  the  sun- 
shine. Then  there  were  large  wooden  edifices 
for  curing  tobacco,  the  staple  and  most  profitable 
production,  and  mUls  for  grinding  wheat  and  In- 
dian  corn,  of  which  large  fields  were  cultivated 
for  the  supply  of  the  &mily  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  negroes. 

Among  the  slaves  were  artificers  <^  all  kinds, 
tailors,    shoemakers,   carpenters,   smiths,   wheel- 

■od  «vei7thiiig  oomplcte.  DoiAle  r^«d  bridle  and  Palhim 
bit,  plated. 

A  veiy  neat  and  iashionable  Newmarket  aaddle-cloth. 

A  large  and  best  portmanteau,  saddle,  bridle,  and  pillion. 

Cloak-bag  surcingle;  checked  saddle-cloth,  holsters,  etc 

A  riding-fix)ck  of  a  handsome  drab-colored  broadclofli,  with 
plain  double  gilt  buttons. 

A  riding  waistcoat  of  sopetfine  scariet  cloth  and  gold  lace, 
with  buttons  like  those  of  the  coat. 

A  blue  surtout  coat. 

A  neat  switch  whip,  silrer  cap. 

Black  velvet  cap  for  servant. 
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Wrights,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  a  plantation  pro- 
duced everything  within  itself  for  ordinary  use  : 
as  to  articles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  luxuries, 
and  expensive  clothing,  they  were  imported  from 
London  ;  for  the  planters  on  the  main  riven,  es* 
pecially  the  Potomac,  carried- on  an  inunediate 
trade  with  England.  Their  tobacco  was  put  up 
by  their  own  negroes,  bore  their  own  marks,  was 
shipped  on  board  of  vessels  which  came  up  the 
rivers  for  the  purpose,  and  consigned  to  some 
agent  in  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  with  whom  tho 
planter  kept  an  account* 

The  Virginia  planters  were  prone  to  leave  the 
care  of  their  estates  too  much  to  their  overseers^ 
and  to  think  personal  labor  a  degradation.  Wash-- 
ington  carried  into  his  rural  affairs  the  same 
method,  activity,  and  circumspection  that  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  military  life.  He  kept  his  own 
accounts,  posted  up  his  books  and  balanced  them 
with  mercantile  exactness.  We  have  examined 
them,  as  well  as  his  diaries  recording  his  daily  oc- 
cupations, and  his  letter-books,  containing  entries 
of  shipments  of  tobacco,  and  correspondence  with, 
his  London  agents.  They  are  monuments  of  his 
business  habits.^ 

1  The  foUowing  letter  of  Waahington  to  his  London  cop> 
respondento  will  give  an  idea  of  the  early  interooime  of  the 
Viigioia  planters  with  the  mother  conntry. 

**  Onr  goods  hy  the  Uberti/f  Capt.  Walker,  came  to  hand  in 
good  order  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  as  they  generally  do 
when  shipped  in  a  vessel  to  this  river  [the  Potomae],  and 
searee  ever  when  they  go' to  any  others;  for  it  don't  often 
happen  that  a  vessel  bound  to  one  river  has  goods  of  ai^  con^ 
■eqaence  to  another;  and  the  nuwters,  in  these  cases,  keep 
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The  products  of  his  estate  also  became  so  noted 
for  the  faithfuhiessy  as  to  quality  and  quantity, 
with  which  they  were  put  up,  that  it  is  said  any 
barrel  of  flour  that  bore  the  Inrand  of  Greoi^ 
WashingtODy  Mount  Vernon,  was  exempted  from 
the  customary  inspection  in  the  West  India  ports.  ^ 

He  was  an  early  riser,  often  before  daybreak 
in  the  winter  when  the  nights  were  long.  On 
such  occasions  he  lit  his  own  fire  and  wrote  or 
read  by  candle-light.  He  breakfasted  at  seven 
in  summer,  at  eight  in  winter.  Two  small  cups 
of  tea  and  three  or  four  cakes  of  Indian  meal 
(called  hoe-cakes),  formed  his  frugal  repast  Imr 
mediately  after  breaklut  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  visited  those  parts  of  the  estate  where  any 
work  was  going  on,  seeing  to  everything  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  often  aiding  with  his  own  hand. 

Dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock.  He  ate 
heartily,  but  was  no  epicure,  nor  critical  about  his 
food.  His  beverage  was  small  beer  or  cider,  and  . 
two  glasses  of  old  Madeira.  He  took  tea,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  early  in  the  evening,  and 
retired  for  the  night  about  nine  o'clock. 

If  confined  to  t\ie   house  by  bad  weather,  he 

the  packages  till  an  accidental  conveyance  offers,  and  ifor 
want  of  better  opportunities  frequently  commit  them  to  boat^ 
men  who  oare  very  little  for  the  goods  so  they  get  their  freight, 
and  often  land  them  wherever  it  suits  their  convenience,  not 

where  they  have  engaged  to  do  so A  ship  from 

London  to  Virginia  may  be  in  Rappahannock  or  any  of  the 
other  rivers  three  months  before  I  know  anything  of  their 
arrival,  and  may  make  twenty  voyages  without  my  seeing  or 
even  hearing  of  the  captain." 

^  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Kobert  C.  Winthrop,  on  laying  the 
eomer-stone  of  Washington's  I^Fonument. 


^ 
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took  that  occasion  to  arrange  his  papers,  post  up 
his  accounts,  or  write  letters  ;  passing  part  of  the 
time  in  reading,  and  occasionally  reading  aloud  to 
the  family. 

He  treated  his  negroes  with  kindness ;  attended 
to  their  comforts ;  was  particularly  careful  of  them 
in  sickness ;  but  never  tolerated  idleness,  and  ex- 
acted a  faithful  performance  of  all  their  allotted 
tasks.  He  had  a  quick  eye  at  calculating  each 
man's  capabilities.  An  entry  in  bis  diary  gives 
a  curious  instance  of  this.  Four  of  his  negroes, 
employed  as  carpenters,  were  hewing  and  shaping 
timber.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  noticing  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  between  two  suc- 
ceeding mornings,  that  they  loitered  at  their  labor* 
Sitting  down  quietly  he  timed  their  operations ; 
how  long  it  took  them  to  get  their  cross-cut  saw 
and  other  implements  ready ;  how  long  to  clear 
away  the  branches  from  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree ; 
how  long  to  hew  and  saw  it ;  what  time  was  ex* 
peuded  in  considering  and  consulting^  and  after 
all,  how  much  work  was  effected  during  the  time 
he  looked  on.  From  this  he  made  his  computation 
how  much  they  could  execute  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  working  entirely  at  their  ease.  ,^ 

At  another  time  we  find  him  working  for  a 
part  of  two  days  with  Peter,  his  smith,  to  make 
a  plough  on  a  new  invention  of  his  own.  This, 
after  two  or  three  failures,  he  accomplished.  Then, 
with  less  than  his  usual  judgment,  he  put  his  two 
chariot  horses  to  the  plough,  and  ran  a  great  risk 
of  spoiling  them,  in  giving  his  new  invention  a 
trial  over  ground  thickly  swarded. 

Anon.  chinn<T  a  lhunfk'rstorm,a  frightened  negro 
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alarms  the  house  with  word  that  the  mill  is  giying 
way,  upon  which  there  is  a  general  turn-out  of 
all  the  forces,  with  Washington  at  their  head, 
wheeling  and  shoveling  gravel,  during  a  pelting 
rain,  to  check  the  rushing  water. 

Washington  delighted  in  the  chase.  In  the 
hunting  season,  when  he  rode  out  earlj  in  the 
morning  to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  estate,  where 
work  was  going  on,  he  often  took  some  of  the 
dogs  with  him  for  the  chance  of  starting  a  fox, 
which  he  occasionally  did,  though  he  was  not  al- 
ways successful  in  killing  him.  He  was  a  bold 
rider  and  an  admirable  horseman,  though  he  never 
claimed  the  merit  of  being  an  accomplished  fox- 
hunter.  In  the  height  of  the  season,  however, 
he  would  be  out  with  the  fox-hounds  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  accompanied  by  his  guests  at  Mount 
Yemou  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood, 
especially  the  Fairfaxes  of  Belvoir,  of  which  estate 
his  friend  G^rge  William  Fairfax  was  now  the 
proprietor. .  On  such  occasions  there  would  be  a 
hunting  dinner  at  one  or  other  of  those  establish- 
ments, at  which  convivial  repasts  Washington  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  himself  with  unwonted  hi- 
larity. 

Now  and  then  his  old  friend  and  instructor  in 
the  noble  art  of  venery.  Lord  Fairfax,  would  be 
on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  at  Belvoir,  and  then  the 
hunting  was  kept  up  with  unusual  spirit.^ 

1  Hunting  memonuida  ftom  Washington's  Joomal,  Monnt 
Vernon:  — 

Nov.  22.  —  Hunting  with  Lord  FaiifiuL  and  his  brotha^ 
and  Colonel  Fairfitix. 

Nov.  25.  —  Mr.  Bryan  Fairfax,  Mr.  Grayson,  and  PhiL  Alex,* 
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His  lordship,  however,  since  the  alarms  of  In* 
dian  war  had  ceased,  lived  almost  entirely  at 
Greenwaj  Coort^  where  Washington  was  occasion- 
ally a  gaest,  when  called  by  public  business  to 
Winchester.  Lord  Fairfi^x  had  made  himself  a 
favorite  throughout  the  neighborhood.  As  lord- 
lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of  Frederick 
County,  he  presided  at  county  courts  held  at  Win- 
chester, where,  during  the  sessions,  he  kept  open 
table.  He  acted  also  as  surveyor  and  overseer 
of  the  public  roads  and  highways,  and  was  un- 
remitting in  his  exertions  and  plans  for  the  im- 
pirovement  of  the  country.  Hunting,  however, 
was  bis  passion.  When  ifae  sport  was  poor  near 
home,  he  would  take  his  hounds  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  copntry,  establish  himself  at  an  inn,  and 
keep  open  house  and  open  table  to  every  person 
<^  good  character  and  respectable  appearance  who 
chose  to  join  him  in  following  the  hounds. 

It  was  jH^bably  in  quest  of  sport  of  the  kind 
4hat  he  now  and  then,  in  the  hunting  season,  re- 
vnited  his  old  haunts  and  former  companions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  the  beautiful 
woodland  region  about  Belvoir  and  Mount  Vernon 
was  sure  to  ring  at  early  mom  with  the  inspiring 
music  of  the  hound. 

ander  came  bere  by  Bun  rise.  Hunted  and  catched  a  fox  with 
these,  Lord  Fairfax,  his  brotiier,  and  Col.  Faiiiax, — all  of 
whond,  with  Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  England,  dined 
here.  96th  and  29th.  —  Hunted  again  with  the  same  com- 
pany. 

Dec.  5. — Fox-hnnting  with  Lord  Fairfkx  and  his  brother 
and  Colonel  Fairfax.  Started  a  fox  aad  lost  it.  Dined  at 
Belvoir,  and  tetnnied  in  the  evening. 
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The  waters  of  the  Potomac  also  afforded  oo« 
casional  amnsemeDt  in  fishing  and  shooting.     Hie 
fishing  'was  sometimes  on  a  grand  scale,  when  the 
herrings   came  up  the  river   in  shoals^  and    the 
negroes  of  Monnt  Yemon  were  marshaled  forth 
to  draw  the  seine,  which  was  generally  done  with 
great  success.     Canvas-back  ducks  abounded  at 
the  proper  season,  and  the  shooting  of  them  was 
one  of  Washington's    favorite  recreations.     The 
river   border  of  his  domain,  however,  was  some- 
what subject  to   invasion*     An  oysterman  once 
anchored  his  craft  at  the  landing-place,  and  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  in- 
solent and  disorderly  conduct  of  himsdf  and  crew. 
It  took  a  campaign  of  three  days  to  expel  these 
invaders  from  the  premises. 

A  more  summary  course  was  pursued  with  an- 
other interloper.  This  was  a  vagabond  who  in- 
fested the  creeks  and  inlets  which  bordered  the 
estate,  lurking  in  a  canoe  among  the  reeds  and 
■bushes,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  canvass 
back  ducks.  He  had  been  warned  off  repeatedly, 
but  without  effect.  As  Washington  was  one  day 
riding  about  the  estate  he  heard  the  report  of  a 
gun  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  Spurring  in 
that  direction  be  clashed  through  the  bushes  and 
came  upon  the  culprit  just  as  he  was  pushing  his 
canoe  from  shore.  The  latter  raised  his  gun  with 
a  menacing  look ;  but  Washington  rode  into  the 
stream,  seized  the  painter  of  the  canoe,  drew  it 
to  shore,  sprang  from  his  horse,  wrested  the  gun 
from  the  hands  of  the  astonished  delinquent,  and 
infiicted  on  him  a  lesson  in  ^  lynch  law^  that  ef" 
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fectuall^  oured  him  of  all  incliDati<m  .to  treifpads 
again  on  these  forbidden  shores* 

The  Potomac,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Vlrgiiiila, 
was  .occasionally  the  scene  of  a  little  aquatie  stato 
and  ostentation  among  the  >  rich  planters  who  re- 
sided on  its  banks.  They  had  beautifiil  bbrges, 
whicb,  like  their  land  equipages^  were  imported 
from  JEQis^land ;  and  mention  is  made  of  .a  Mr. 
Digges  who  always  received  Washington  in  his 
barge,  rowed  by  ux.  negfoesi  airrayed  in  a  kind  of 
uniform  of  check  shirts  atid  black  velvet  caps. 
At  one  time,  according  to  :note9  in  Washington's 
diarji  the  whole  neighborhood  is  thrown  .into  a 
paroxysm  of  festivity,  by  the  anchoring  of  a  Brit- 
ish frigate  (the  JBo$tan)  in  the  river,  just  in  front 
of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Fahr&xes.  A 
succession  of  dinners  and  break&uits  takes  place 
at  Mount  YerncMi  and  Belvoir,  with  occanonal 
tea  parties  on  board  of  the  frigate.  The  com- 
mander, Sir  Thomas  Adams,  his  officers,  and  hia 
midshipmen,  are  cherished  guests,  and  have  the 
freedom  of  both  establishments. 

Occasionally  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  would 
pay  a  visit  to  Annapolis,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
government  of  Maryland,  and  partake  of  the  gay- 
eties  which  prevailed  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature.  The  society  of  these  seats  of  pro- 
vincial government  was  always  polite  and  fashion- 
able, and  more  exclusive  than  in  these  republican 
dsLjs,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  outposts  of  the  Eng- 
Vish  aristocracy,  where  all  places  of  dignity  or 
profit  were  secured  for  younger  sons,  and  poor, 
but  proud  relatives.     During  the  session  of  the 
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lef^ktuM,  diimen  and  balk  abounded,  and 
there  were  occasional  attempts  at  theatricals. 
The  latter  was  an  amusement  for  which  Wasb 
ington  always  had  a  relish,  though  he  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  effectually 
Neither  was  he  disindined  to  mingle  in  the 
dance,  and  we  remember  to  have  heard  venerable 
ladies,  who  had  been  belles  in  his  day,  pride 
themselTcs  on  having  had  him  for  a  partner, 
though,  they  added,  he  was  apt  to  be  a  ceremo- 
nious and  grave  one.^ 

In  this  round  of  rural  occupation,  rural  amuse- 
ments, and  social  intercourse,  Washington  passed 
-several  tranquil  years,  the  halcyon  season  of  his 
life.  His  already  established  reputation  drew 
many  visitors  to  Mount  Vernon;  some  of  his 
early  companions  in  arms  were  his  occasional 
guests,  and  his  friendships  and  connections  linked 
him  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  woithy 
people  of  the  countiy,  who  were  sure  to  be  re- 
CMved  with  cordial,  but  simple  and  unpretending 
hospitality.     His  marriage  was   unblessed   with 

1  We  have  htA  an  amasing  picture  of  Annapolis,  as  it  was 
at  this  period,  furnished  to  us,  some  years  since,  by  an  octo- 
genarian who  had  resided  there  in  his  boyhood.  "  In  those 
parts  of  the  country,"  said  he,  *' where  the  roads  were  too 
rough  for  carriages,  the  ladies  used  to  ride  on  ponies,  followed 
by  black  serrants  on  horseback;  in  this  way  his  mother,  then 
advanced  in  life,  used  to  travel,  in  a  scarlet  doth  riding  habit, 
which  she  had  procured  from  England.  Kay,  in  tiiis  way,  on 
emergencies,**  he  added,  "  the  young  ladies  fh>m  the  country 
used  to  come  to  the  balls  at  Annapolis,  riding  with  their 
hoops  arranged  ^fore  and  aft*  like  lateen  sails;  and  after 
dancing  all  night,  would  ride  home  again  in  the  morning.'* 
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childreD ;  but  those  of  Mrs.  Washington  experi- 
enced from  him  parental  care  and  affection,  and 
the  formation  of  their  minds  and  manners  was 
one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  attention.  His 
domestic  concerns  and  social  enjoyments,  however, 
were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  bis  public 
duties.  He  was  active  by  nature,  and  eminently 
a  man  of  business  by  habit.  As  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, he  had  numerous  calls  upon  his  time  and 
thoughts,  and  was  often  drawn  from  home ;  for 
whatever  trust  he  undertook,  he  was  sure  to  ful- 
fill with  scrupulous  exactness. 

About  this  time  we  find  him  engaged,  with 
other  men  of  enterprise,  in  a  project  to  drain  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  render  it  capable  of 
cultivation.  This  vast  morass  was  about  thirty 
miles  long,  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  its  interiqr 
but  little  known.  With  his  usual  zeal  and  hardi- 
hood he  explored  it  on  horseback  and  on  foot 
In  many  parts  it  was  covered  with  dark  and 
gloomy  woods  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  hemlock,  or 
deciduous  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  hung 
with  long,  drooping  moss.  Other  parts  were 
almost  inaccessible,  front  the  density  of  brakes 
and  thickets,  entangled  with  vines,  briers,  and 
creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  creeks  and 
standing  pools.  Occasionally  the  soil,  composed 
of  dead  vegetable  fibre,  was  over  his  horse's 
fetlocks,  and  sometimes  he  had  to  dismount  and 
make  his  way  on  foot  over  a  quaking  bog  that 
shook  beneath  his  tread. 

In  the  centre  of  the  morass  he  came  to  a  great 
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piece  of  water,  six  miles  long,  iind  three  broad 
called  Drummond's  Pond,  bat  more  poelieali^ 
celebrated  as  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
It  was  more  elevated  than  any  other  part  <^  th« 
swamp,  and  capable  of  feeding  canals,  by  which 
the  whole  might  be  traversed.  Having  made  the 
circuit  of  it,  and  noted  all  its  characteristics,  ha 
encamped. for  the  night  upon  the  firm  land  which 
bordered  it,  and  finished  his  explorations  oa  the 
ibllowing  day. 

In  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Virginia  Legut- 
lature,  the  association  in  behalf  of  which  he  had 
acted,  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  Company;  and  to  his  observations 
and  forecast  may  be  traced  the  subsequent  iai- 
provement  and  prosperity  of  that  once  desolate 
region* 
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Treaty  of  Peace.  —  Pontiac's  War.  —  Coane  of  Pnblic  Events. 
—  Board  of  Trade  against  Paper  Currency.— Restrictive 
Policy  of  England.  —  Navigation  Laws.  —  Discontents  in 
New  England.  —  Of  the  Other  Colonies.  —  Projects  to  raise 
Bevenne  by  Taxation.  —  Blow  at  the  Independence  of  the 
Judiciary. — Naval  Commanders  employed  as  Custom-house 
Officers.  —  Betaiiation  of  the  Colonists.  —  Taxation  resisted 
in  Boston.  —  Passing  of  the  Stamp  Act.  -^  Burst  of  Opposi- 
tion in  y  hrglnia.  —  Speech  of  Patrick  Henry. 

IDIN6S  of  peace  gladdened  the  colonies 
in  the  spring  of  176S.  The  definitive 
treaty  between  England  and  France 
bad  been  signed  at  Fontainebleau.  Now,  it  was 
trusted,  there  wonld  be  an  end  to  those  horrid 
ravines  that  had  desolated  the  interior  of  the 
country.  ^  The  desert  and  the  silent  place  would 
rejoice,  and  the  wilderness  would  blossom  like 
the  rose." 

The  month  of  May  proved  the  fallacy  of  such 
hopes.  In  that  month  the  famous  insurrection 
of  the  Indian  tribes  broke  out,  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  chief  who  was  its  prime  mover  and 
master  spirit,  is  commonly  called  Pontiac's  War. 
The  Delawares  and  Shawnees,  and  other  of  those 
emigrant  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  amdng  whom  Wash- 
ington had  mingled,  were  foremost  in  this  conspir- 
acy.    Some  of  the  chie&  who  had  been  his  allies. 
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had  now  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Eng« 
lish.  The  plot  was  deep  laid,  and  conducted 
with  Indian  crafl  and  secrecy.  At  a  concerted 
time  an  attack  was  made  upon  all  the  posts  from 
Detroit  to  Fort  Pitt  (late  Fort  Duquesne).  Sev- 
eral of  the  small  stockaded  forts,  the  places  of  ref- 
uge of  woodland  neighborhoods,  were  surprised 
and  sacked  with  remorseless  butchery.  The  fron-% 
tiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Yirginia, 
were  laid  waste ;  traders  in  the  wilderness  were 
plundered  and  slain;  hamlets  and  farm-houses 
were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  their  inhabitants 
massacred.  Shingiss,  with  his  Delaware  war- 
riors, blockaded  Fort  Pitt^  which,  for  some  tune, 
was  in  imminent  danger.  Detroit,  also,  came 
near  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  It 
needed  all  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
that  potentate  in  savage  life,  to  keep  the  Six  Na- 
tions from  joining  this  formidable  conspiracy; 
had  they  done  so,  the  triumph  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  would  have  been  complete ; 
as  it  waa^  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
frontier  was  restored  to  tolerable  tranquillity* 

Fortunately,  Washington's  retirement  from  the 
array  prevented  his  being  entangled  in  this  savage 
war,  which  raged  thron^out  the  regions  he  had 
repeatedly  visited ;  or  rather  his  active  i^irit  had 
been  diverted  into  a  more  peaceful  channel,  for 
he  was  at  this  time  occupied  in  the  enterprise 
just  noticed,  for  draining  the  great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Public  evenfis  were  now  taking  a  tendency 
which,  without  any  political  aspiration  or  fore- 
thought of  his  own,  was   destined  gradually  to 
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bear  him  away  from  his  quiet  home  and  individ- 
ual pursuits,  and  launch  him  upon  a  grander  and 
wider  sphere  of  action  than  any  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged. 

The  prediction  of  the  Ck)unt  de  Yergennes  was 
in  the  process  of  fulfillraeDt.  The  recent  war  of 
Great  Britain  for  dominion  in  America,  though 
crowned  with  success,  had  engendered  a  progeny 
of  discontents  in  her  colonies.  Washington  was 
among  the  first  to  perceive  its  bitter  fruits.  Brit- 
ish merchants  had  complained  loudly  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  depredation  of  the  colonial  pa- 
per, issued  during  the  late  war,  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, and  had  addressed  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Scarce  was  peace 
concluded,  when  an  order  from  the  board  de- 
dared  that  no  paper,  issued  by  colonial  assemblies, 
should  thenceforward  be  a  legal  tender  in  the 
payment  of  debts.  Washington  deprecated  this 
^  stir  of  the  merchants "  as  peculiarly  ill-timed ; 
and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  orders  in 
question  *^  would  set  the  whole  country  in  flames." 

We  do  not  profess,  in  this  personal  memoir, 
to  enter  into  a  wide  scope  of  general  history,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  which  gradually  kindled 
the  conflagration  thus  apprehended  by  the  anx- 
ious mind  of  Washington. 

Whatever  might  be  the  natural  affection  of  the 
colonies  for  the  mother  country,  —  and  there  are 
abundant  evidences  to  prove  that  it  was  deep- 
rooted  and  strong,  —  it  had  never  been  properly 
redprocated.     They  yearned  to  be  considered  as 
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children ;  they  were  treated  by  her  as  change- 
lings. Burke  testifies  that  her  policy  toward 
them  from  the  beginning  had  been  purely  com- 
mercial, and  her  commercial  policy  wholly  re- 
strictive.    "  It  was  the  system  of  a  monopoly." 

Her  navigation  laws  had  shut  their  porta 
against  foreign  vessels ;  obliged  them  to  export 
their  productions  only  to  countries  belonging  to 
the  British  crown ;  to  import  European  goods 
solely  from  England,  and  in  English  ships  ;  and 
had  subjected  the  trade  between  the  colonies  to 
duties.  All  manufactures,  too,  in  the  colonies 
that  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother 
country  had  been  either  totally  prohibited,  or  sub- 
jected to  intolerable  restraints.  * 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  these  prohi- 
bitions and  restrictions,  had  at  various  times  pro- 
duced sore  discontent  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  tlie  colonies,  especially  among  those  of  New 
England.  The  interests  of  these  last  were  chiefly 
commercial,  and  among  them  the  republican  spirit 
predominated.  They  had  sprung  into  existence 
during  that  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  when 
disputes  ran  high  about  kingly  prerogative  and 
popular  privilege. 

The  Pilgrims,  as  they  styled  themselves,  who 
founded  Plymouth  Colony  in  1620,  had  been  in- 
censed while  in  England  by  what  they  stigma- 
tized as  the  oppressions  of  the  monarchy,  and  the 
Established  Church.  They  had  sought  the  wilds 
of  America  for  the  indulgence  of  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, and  had  brought  with  them  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  self-government.     Those  who  fol 
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lowed  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  were  im- 
baed  with  the  same  spirit,  and  gave  a  lasting 
character  to  the  people  of  New  England. 

Other  colonies,  haying  been  formed  under  other 
circumstances,  misrht  be  inclined  toward  a  roon* 
archical  government,  and  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  its  exactions;  but  the  republican  spirit  was 
ever  alive  in  New  England,  watching  over  "  nat- 
ural and  chartered  rights,"  and  prompt  to  defend 
them  against  anj  infringement.  Its  example  and 
instigation  had  gradually  an  effect  on  the  other 
oolonies ;  a  general  impatience  was  evinced  from 
time  to  time  of  parliamentary  interference  in  col- 
onial affairs,  and  a  disposition  in  the  various  pro- 
vincial legislatures  to  think  and  act  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial polity. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  which  the  jeal- 
ous sensibilities  of  the  colonies  were  more  alive 
than  to  any  attempt  of  the  mother  country  to 
draw  a  revenue  from  them  by  taxation.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  they  had 
maintained  the  principle  that  they  could  only  be 
taxed  by  a  legislature  in  which  they  were  repre- 
sented. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  British  Government,  was  aware  of  their 
jealous  sensibility  on  this  point,  and  cautious  of 
provoking  it.  When  American  taxation  was  sug- 
gested, '4t  must  be  a  bolder  man  tihan  himself,'' 
he  replied,  ^  and  one  less  friendly  to  commerce, 
wiio  should  venture  on  such  an  expedient.  For 
his  part,  he  would  encourage  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  to  the  utmost ;  one  half  of  the  profits 
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wonld  be  sare  to  come  into  the  rojal  exchequer 
through  the  increased  demand  for  British  manu- 
factures. ThU^*  said  he,  sagaciously,  ^  is  taxing 
them  more  agreeaUy  to  their  own  c&nstihUian  cmd 
laws:' 

Subsequent  ministers  adopted  a  widely  different 
policy.  During  the  progress  of  the  French  war, 
various  projects  were  discussed  in  England  widi 
regard  to  the  agonies,  which  were  to  be  carried 
into  ^ect  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  open 
avowal  of  some  of  these  plans,  and  vague  rumors 
of  others,  more  than  ever  irritated  the  jealous 
feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  put  the  dragon  spirit 
of  New  England  on  the  alert. 

In  1760,  there  was  an  attempt  in  Boston  to 
collect  duties  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.  Writs  of  assistanca 
were  applied  for  by  the  custoi^-house  officers, 
authoriziiig  them  to  break  open  i^ps,  stores,  and 
private  dwellings,  in  quest  of  articles  that  had 
piiid  no  duty ;  and  to  call  the  assistance  of  others 
in  the  discharge  of  their  odious  task.  The  mer- 
chants opposed  the  execution  of  the  writ  on  oon- 
stitutional  grounds.  The  question  was  argued  in 
court,  where  James  Otis  spoke  so  eloquently  in 
vindication  of  American  rights,  that  all  his  hear- 
ers went  away  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs 
of  assistance.  ^Then  and  there,*'  says  Jdbn 
Adams,  who  was  present,  ^^  was  the  first  scene  of 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Then  and  there  American  Independenoe 
was  bom." 

Another  ministerial  measure  was  to  instmot 
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die  provincial  governors  to  commission  jadges, 
not  as  theretofore  <<  during  good  behavior,"  bat 
"during  the  king^s  pleasure."  New  York  was 
the  first  to  resent  this  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary.  The  lawyers  appealed  to  the 
public  through  the  press  against  an  act  which 
subjected  the  halls  of  justice  to  the  prerogative. 
Their  appeals  were  felt  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
province,  and  awakened  a  general  spirit  of  resis- 
tance. 

Thns  matters  stood  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  ministers,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  was  to  enjoin  on  all  naval 
officers  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  the  American 
colonies  the  performance,  under  oath,  of  the 
duties  of  custom-house  officers,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  smuggling.  This  fell  ruinously  upon  a 
clandestine  trade  which  had  long  been  connived 
at  between  the  English  and  Spanish  colonies,  prof- 
itable to  both,  but  especially  to  the  former,  and 
beneficial  to  the  mother  country,  opening  a  mar- 
ket to  her  manufactures. 

"  Men-of-war,"  says  Burke,  "  were  for  the  first 
time  armed  with  the  regular  commissions  of  cus- 
tom-house officers,  invested  the  coasts,  and  gave 
the  collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  hos^e  con- 
tribution  They  fell  so  indiscriminately 

on  all  sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed  contra- 
band, that  some  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of 
trade  were  driven  violently  from  our  ports,  which 
caused  an  universal  consternation  throughout  the 
colonies.*'  ^ 

^  Burke  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
VOL.  1.  23 
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Am  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the  colonists  re- 
solved not  to  purchase  British  fabrics^  but  to 
dothe  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in  home 
manuiiEictures.  The  demand  for  British  goods  in 
Boston  alone  was  diminished  upwards  of  £10,000 
sterling  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

In  1764,  George  Grenville,  now  at  the  head 
of  government,  ventured  upon  the  policy  from 
which  Walpole  had  so  wisely  abstained.  Early 
in  March  the  eventful  question  was  debated, 
^  whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  America."  It 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Next  followed  a 
resolution,  declaring  it  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations,  but 
no  immediate  step  was  taken  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Mr.  Grenville,  however,  gave  notice  to 
the  American  agents  in  London,  that  he  should 
introduce  such  a  measure  on  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament  In  the  mean  time  Parliament 
perpetuated  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses 
"—heretofore  subjects  of  complaint  and  opposi- 
tion—  now  reduced  and  modified  so  as  to  dis- 
courage smuggling,  and  thereby  to  render  them 
mK>re  productive.  Duties,  also,  were  imposed  on 
other  articles  of  foreign  produce  ot  manufacture 
imported  into  the  colonies.  To  recondle  the  lat- 
ter to  these  impositions,  it  was  stated  that  the  rev- 
enue thus  raised  was  to  be  impropriated  to  theii 
protection  and  security;  in  other  words,  to  the 
support  of  a  standing  army,  intended  to  be  quar- 
tered upon  them. 

We  have  here  briefly  stated  but  a  part  of  what 
Burke  terms  an  '<  infinite  variety  of  paper  chains," 
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extending  through  no  less  than  twenty-nme  acta 
of  Parliament,  ftoxn.  1660  to  1764,  by  which  the 
colonies  had  been  held  in  thraldom. 

The  New  Englanders  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  against  the  project  of  taxation.  They 
denounced  it  as  a  violation  of  their  rights  as 
freemen;  of  their  chartered  rights,  by  which 
they  were  to  tax  themselves  for  their  support  and 
defense ;  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  who 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  themselves  oi*  their 
representatives.  They  sent  petitions  and  remon- 
strances on  the  subject  to  the  king,  the  lords,  and 
the  commons,  in  which  they  were  seconded  by 
New  York  and  Virginia.  Franklin  appeared  in 
London  at  the  head  of  agents  from  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  to  deprecate,  in 
person,  measures  so  fraught  with  mischief.  The 
most  eloquent  arguments  were  used  by  British 
orators  and  statesmen  to  dissuade  Grenville  from 
enforcing  them.  He  was  warned  of  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  colonists  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance  he  might  provoke.  All  was  in  vain. 
Grenville,  ^  great  in  daring  and  little  in  views," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  ^  was  charmed  to  have  an 
untrodden  field  before  him  of  calculation  and  ex- 
periment." In  March,  1765,  the  act  was  passed, 
according  to  which  all  instruments  in  writing  were 
to  be  executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased 
from  the  agents  of  the  British  government.  What 
was  more :  all  offenses  against  the  act  could  be 
tried  in  any  royal,  marine,  or  admiralty  court 
throughout  the  colonies,  however  distant  firom  the 
place  where  the  offense  had  been  committed ;  thai 
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interfering  with  that  most  inestimable  right,  a 
trial  by  jury. 

It  was  an  ominous  sign  that  the  first  burst  of 
opposition  to  this  act  should  take  place  in  Vir- 
ginia. That  colony  had  hitherto  been  slow  to  ac- 
cord with  the  republican  spirit  of  New  England. 
Founded  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  reign  of 
James  L,  before  kingly  prerogative  and  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  had  been  made  matters  of  doubt 
and  fierce  dispute,  it  had  grown  up  in  loyal  at- 
tachment to  king,  church,  and  constitution :  was 
aristocratical  in  its  tastes  and  habits,  and  had 
been  remarked  above  ail  the  other  colonies  for  its 
sympathies  with  the  mother  country.  Moreover, 
it  had  not  so  many  pecuniary  interests  involved 
in  these  questions  as  had  the  people  of  New 
England,  being  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial province;  but  the  Virginians  are  of  a 
quick  and  generous  spirit,  readily  arous^  on  all 
points  of  honorable  pride,  and  they  resented  the 
stamp  act  as  an  outrage  on  their  rights. 

Washington  occupied  bis  seat  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  when,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  stamp 
act  became  a  subject  of  discussion.  We  have 
seen  no  previous  opintoas  of  his  on  the  subject. 
His  correspondence  hitherto  had  not -turned  on 
political  or  speculative  themes;  being  engrossed 
by  either  military  or  agricultural  matters,  and 
evincing  little  anticipation  of  the  vortex  of  pub- 
lic duties  into  which  he  was  about  to  be  drawn. 
All  his  previous  conduct  and  writings  show  a 
loyal  devotion  to  the  crown,  with  a  patriotic  at- 
tachment to  his  Qpuntry.     It  is  probable  that  oo 
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the  present  occasion  that  latent  patriotism  received 
its  first  electric  shock. 

Among  the  burgesses  sat  Patrick  Henry,  a 
young  lawyer  who  had  recently  distinguished  him- 
self by  pleading  against  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  in  church  matters,  and  who  was  now 
for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  House.  Ris- 
ing in  his  place,  he  introduced  his  celebrated  res- 
olutions, declaring  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  had  the  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay 
taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  whoever  maintained  the  contrary  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  colony. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  Bobinson,  objected  to  the  res- 
olutions, as  inflammatory.  Henry  vindicated  them, 
as  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  went  into 
an  able  and  constitutional  discussion  of  colonial 
rights,  and  nn  eloquent  exposition  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  assailed ;  wound  up  by 
one  of  those  daring  fiights  of  declamation  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  and  startled  the  House  by  a 
warning  flash  from  history :  « Caesar  had  his 
Brutus,  Charles  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the 
Third  —  ('  Treason !  treason  ! '  resounded  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Chair)  —  may  profit  by 
their  examples,"  added  Henry.  ^  Sjr,  if  this  be 
treason  (bowing  to  the  speaker),  make  the  most 
of  it  I " 

The  resolutions  were  modified,  to  accommodate 
them  to  the  scruples  of  the  speaker  and  some  of 
the  members,  but  their  spirit  was  retained.  The 
Lieutenant-governor  (Fauquier),  startled  by  this 
patriotic  outbreak,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  is* 
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vaei  mita  fur  a  new  election ;  but  the  darion  had 
Bounded.  "  The  resolves  of  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia," eays  a  correspondent  of  the  miuiatry,  "  gave 
the  signal  far  a  general  outcry  over  the  continont. 
^he  movers  and  supporters  of  them  were  ap- 
plauded as  the  protectors  and  assertore  of  American 
liberty."  ' 

I  LetteTloSecralaTTCanway.Nen  York,  Sept  33.  ParSm. 
mmiarg  Stgiiter. 
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IASHINGTON  returned  to  Mount  Ver- 
non full  of  anxious  thoughts  inspired  by 
the  political  events  of  the  day,  and  the 
legislative  scene  which  he  witnessed.  His  recent 
letters  had  spoken  of  the  state  ^of  peaceful  tran** 
quillity  in  which  he  was  living ;  those  now  writ- 
ten from  his  rural  home  show  that  he  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  popular  feeling,  and  that  while  he 
had  a  presentiment  of  an  arduous  struggle,  his 
patriotic  mind  was  revolving  means  of  coping 
with  it.  Such  is  the.  tenor  of  a  letter  written  to 
his  wife's  uncle,  Francis  Dandridge,  then  in  Lon- 
don. '^  The  stamp  act/'  said  he,  ^'  engrosses  the 
conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  the  colon- 
ists, who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  method 
of  taxation  as  a  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties, 
and  loudly  exclaim  against  the  violation.  What 
may  be  the  result  of  this,  and  of  some  other  (I 
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think  I  maj  add  ill-judged)  measares,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  determine ;  but  this  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  advantage  accruing  to  the 
mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  ministry ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  our 
whole  substance  already  in  a  manner  flows  to 
Great  Britain,  and  that  whatsoever  contributes  to 
lessen  our  importations  must  be  hurtful  to  her 
manufactures.  The  eyes  of  our  people  already 
begin  to  be  opened ;  and  they  will  perceive  that 
many  luxuries,  for  which  we  lavish  our  substance 
in  Great  Britian,  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 
This  consequently,  will  introduce  frugality,  and 
be  a  necessary  incitement  to  industry.  .  •  •  • 
As  to  the  stamp  act,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one 
of  the  first  bad  consequences  attending  it,  is,  that 
our  courts  of  judicature  must  inevitably  be  shut 
up ;  for  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible, 
under  our  present  circumstances,  that  the  act  of 
Parliament  can  be  complied  with,  were  we  ever 
so  willing  to  enforce  its  execution.  And  not  to 
say  (which  alone  would  be  sufficient)  that  we  have 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  there 
are  many  other  cogent  reasons  which  prove  that 
it  would  be  ineffectual.'* 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  agents  in  Lon- 
don, of  ample  length  and  minute  in  its  details, 
shows  that,  while  deeply  interested  in  the  course 
of  public  affairs,  his  practical  mind  was  enabled 
thoroughly  and  ably  to  manage  the  financial  con* 
oerns  of  his  estate  and  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's son,  John  Parke  Custis,  towards  whom  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate  guar- 
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dian.  In  those  days,  Virginia  planters  were  stiU 
in  direct  and  frequent  correspondence  with  their 
London  factors ;  and  Washington's  letters  respec- 
ting his  shipments  of  tobacco,  and  the  returns  re* 
quired  in  various  articles  for  household  and  per- 
sonal use,  are  perfect  models  for  a  man  of  business. 
And  this  may  be  remarked  throughout  his  whole 
career,  that  no  pressure  of  events  nor  multiplicity 
of  cares  prevented  a  clear,  steadfast,  under-cur- 
rent of  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  and  the  in- 
terest ard  well-being  of  all  dependent  upon  him. 

In  th«  mean  time,  from  his  quiet  abode  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  patriotic 
voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  which  had  startled  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  echoing  throughout  the  land, 
and  rousing  one  legislative  body  afler  another  to 
follow  the  example  of  that  of  Virginia.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts,  a  Congress  was  held  in  New 
York,  in  October,  composed  of  delegates  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvi^nia,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  they  de- 
nounced the  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  taxes  on 
them  without  their  consent,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  as  vio- 
lations of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  natural 
bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  an 
address  to  the  king,  and  a  petition  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  praying  for  redress.  Similar  peti- 
tions were  forwarded  to  England  by  the  colonies 
not  represented  in  the  Congress. 

The  very  preparations  for  enfordng  the  stamp 
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Eict  called  forth  popular  tumults  in  various  places. 
In  Boston  the  stiimp  distributer  was  banged  in 
effigy;  his  windows  were  broken;  a  house  in- 
tended for  a  stamp  office  was  pulled  down,  and 
the  effigy  burnt  in  a  bonfire  made  of  the  fragments. 
The  lieutenant-governor,  chief  justice,  and  sberifi^ 
attempting  to  allay  the  tumult,  were  pelted. 
The  stamp  officer  thought  himself  happy  to  be 
hanged  merely  in  effigy,  and  next  day  publicly 
renounced  the  perilous  office. 

Various  were  the  proceedings  in  other  places^ 
all  manifesting  public  scorn  and  defiance  of  the 
act  In  Virginia,  Mr.  Greorge  Mercer  had  been 
appointed  distributer  of  stamps,  but  on  his  arri- 
val at  Williamsburg  publicly  declined  officiating 
It  was  a  fresh  triumph  to  the  popular  cause. 
The  bells  were  rung  for  joy ;  the  town  was  illu- 
minated, and  Mercer  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.^ 

The  1st  of  November,  the  day  when  the  act 
was  to  go  into  operation,  was  ushered  in  with 
portentous  solemnities.  There  was  great  tolling 
of  bells  and  burning  of  effigies  in  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies.  At  Boston  the  ships  displayed 
their  colors  but  half-mast  high.  Many  shops 
were  shut;  funeral  knells  resounded  from  the 
steeples,  and  there  was  a  grand  auto-da-fe,  in 
which  the  promoters  of  the  act  were  paraded,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  in  effigy. 

At  New  York  the  printed  act  was  carried 
about  the  streets  on  a  pole,  surmounted  by  a 
death's  head,  with  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscription, 

1  Holmes's  AnnaJU,  voL  ii.  p.  138. 
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"The  folly  of  England  and  ruin  of  America.'* 
Colden,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  acquired 
considerable  odium  by  recommending  to  govern- 
ment the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  the  institution 
of  hereditaiy  Assemblies,  and  other  Tory  measures, 
seeing  that  a  popular  storm  was  rising,  retired 
into  the  fort,  taking  with  him  the  stamp  papers, 
and  garrisoned  it  with  marines  from  a  ship  of 
war.  The  mob  broke  into  his  stable;  drew  out 
his  chariot;  put  his  e^f^gy  into  it;  paraded  it 
through  the  streets  to  the  common  (now  the 
Park),  where  they  hung  it  on  a  gallows.  In  the 
evening  it  was  taken  down,  put  again  into  the 
chariot,  with  the  devil  for  a  companion,  and  es-. 
corted  back  by  torchlight  to  the  Bowling  Green; 
where  the  whole  pageant,  chariot  and  all,  was 
burnt  under  the  very  guns  of  the  fort. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  marks  of  popnlar 
reprobation  with  which  the  stamp  act  was  univer- 
sally nullified.  No  one  would  venture  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  In  fact  no  stamped  paper  was 
to  be  seen ;  all  had  been  either  destroyed  or  oon- 
cealed.  All  transactions  which  required  stamps 
to  give  them  validity  were  suspended,  or  were 
executed  by  private  compact  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  closed,  until  at  length  some  conducted 
their  business  without  stamps.  Union  was  be- 
coming the  watch- word.  The  merchants  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  such  other  col- 
onies as  had  ventured  publicly  to  oppose  the 
stamp  act,  agreed  to  import  no  more  British 
manufactures  after  the  1st  of  January  unless  it 
should  be  repealed.  So  passed  away  the  year 
1765. 
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As  yet  Washington  took  no  prominent   part 
in  the  public   agitation.     Indeed    he  was  never 
disposed  to  put  himself  forward  on  popular  occa- 
sions,   his    innate    modestj   forbade    it;     it    was 
others  who  knew  his  worth  that  called  him  forth  ; 
but  when  once  he  engaged  in  anj  public  meas- 
ure, he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  conscientious- 
ness and   persevering   zeal.     At  present  he  re- 
mained a  quiet  but  vigilant  observer  of  events 
from  his  eagle  nest  at  Mount  Vernon.     He  had 
some  few  intimates  in  his  neighborhood  who  ao- 
oorded  with  him  in  sentiment.     One  of  the  ablest 
and  most  efficient  of  these  was  Mr.  George  Ma- 
son, with  whom  he  had  occasional  conversations 
on  the  state  .of  affairs.     His  friends  the  Fairfaxes, 
though  liberal  in  feelings  and  opinions,  were  too 
strong  in  their  devotion  to  the  crown  not  to  re- 
gard with   au   uneasy  eye   the  tendency  of  the 
popular  bias.     From  one  motive   or   other,  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  the  inmates  and  visitors 
at  Mount  Vernon,  was  turned  to  England,  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  ministry. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Grenville  from  the  cab- 
inet gave  a  temporary  change  to  public  affairs. 
Perhaps  nothing  had  a  greater  effect  in  favor  of 
the  colonies  than  an  examination  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject 
of  the  stamp  act. 

**  What,"  he  was  asked,  "  was  the  temper  of 
America  towards  Great  Britain,  before  the  yeai 
1763  ?  " 

<^The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted 
willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and 
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paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience  to  the  acts  of 
Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them 
in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this 
country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  peA,  and 
ink,  and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection  for 
Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  man- 
ners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of 
Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  particu- 
lar regard ;  to  be  an  Old-England  man  was,  of 
itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  us." 

"  And  what  is  their  temper  now? " 

"  0 !  very  much  altered." 

'^  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  consequences  ?  " 

<<  A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the 
people  of  America  bear  to  this  country,  and  of 
all  the  commerce  that  depends  on  that  respect 
and  affection." 

<'  Do  yon  think  the  people  of  America  would 
submit  to  pay  the  stamp  duty  if  it  was  mod- 
erated?" 

"No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of 
arms."  ^ 

The  act  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1766,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  sincere  friends  of 
b^th  countries,  and  to  no  one  more  than  to  Wash- 
bgton.     In  one  of  his  letters  he  observes :  "  Had 

1  ParUameiUarfi  RegisUr^  1766. 
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the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  resolved  upon 
enforcing  it,  the  consequences,  I  conceive,  would 
have  been  nrare  direful  than  is  generally  appre* 
bended,  both  to  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies.  All,  therefore,  who  were  instrumental 
in  procuring  the  repeal,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  British  subject,  and  have  mine  cordially."  ^ 

Still,  thei*e  was  a  fatal  clause  in  the  repeal, 
which  declared  that  the  king,  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  had  power  and  authority  to  make 
laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity 
to  *'  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in 
all  cases  whatsoever." 

As  the  people  of  America  were  contending  for 
principles,  not  mere  pecuniary  interests,  this  re* 
served  power  of  the  crown  and  Parliament  left 
the  dispute  still  open,  and  chilled  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  which  the  repeal  might  otherwise  have 
inspired.  Further  aliment  for  public  discontent 
WHS  furnished  by  other  acts  of  Parliament.  One 
imposed  duties  oh  glass,  pasteboard,  white  and 
red  lead,  painters*  colors,  and  tea ;  the  duties  to  be 
collected  on  the  arrival  of  the  articles  in  the 
colonies  ;  another  empowered  naval  officers  to  en- 
force the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation.  Another 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  sensibilities 
of  New  York.  The  mutiny  act  had  recently 
been  extended  to  America,  with  an  additional 
clause,  requiring  the  provincial  assemblies  to  pro- 
vide the  troops  sent  out  with  quarters,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  fire,  beds,  candles,  and  other 
necessaries,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies.     The 

1  Sparks,  Writmgu  of  WathvngUm^  il.  845,  note. 
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Governor  and  Assemblj  of  New  York  refbsed  to 
comply  with  this  requisition  as  to  stationary  forces, 
insisting  that  it  applied  only  to  troops  on  a  march. 
Au  act  of  Parliament  now  suspended  the  powers 
of  the  governor  and  Assembly  until  they  should 
comply.  Chatham  attributed  this  opposition  of 
tiie  colonists  to  the  mutiny  act  to  '*  their  jealousy 
of  being  somehow  or  other  taxed  internally  by 
the  Parliament ;  the  act,"  said  he,  ^  asserting  the 
right  of  Parliament,  has  certainly  spread  a  most 
unfortunate  jealousy  and  diffidence  of  government 
here  throughout  America,  and  makes  them  jealous 
of  the  least  distinction  between  this  country  and 
that,  lest  the  same  principle  may  be  extended  to 
taxing  them."  ^ 

Boston  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  what  the 
ministerialists  termed  sedition.  The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  not  content  with  petition- 
ing  the  king  for  relief  against  the  recent  measures 
of  Parliament,  especially  those  imposing  taxes  as 
a  means  of  revenue,  drew  up  a  circular,  calling 
on  the  other  colonial  legislatures  to  join  with 
them  in  suitable  eflbrts  to  obtain  redress.  In  the 
ensuing  session,  Grovemor  Sir  Francis  Bernard 
^led  upon  them  to  rescind  the  resolution  on  which 
the  circular  was  founded,  —  they  refused  to 
comply,,  and  the  Greneral  Court  was  consequently 
dissolved.  The  governors  of  other  colonies  re- 
quired of  their  legislatures  an  assurance  that 
they  would  not  reply  to  the  Massachusetts  cir- 
cular,-—these  legislatures- likewise  refused  oooi- 
pliauce,  and  were  dissolved.  All  this  added  to 
the  growing  excitement 

1  Chatham's  Corretpnnfience^  vol.  jii.  pp.  186-lM 
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Memorials  were  addressed  to  the  lords,  spiritaal 
and  temporal,  and  remonstrances  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  taxation  for  revenue,  as  destrao* 
tive  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists ;  and  against 
the  act  suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  as  menacing  the  welfare 
of  tiie  colonies  in  general. 

Nothing,  however,  produced  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  the  public  sensibilities  throughout  the 
country,  than  certain  military  demonstrations  at 
Boston.  In  consequence  of  repeated  ooUisions 
between  the  people  of  that  place  and  the  com- 
missioners of  customs,  two  regiments  were  held 
in  readiness  at  Halifax  to  embark  for  Boston  in  the 
ships  of  Commodore  Hood  whenever  Governor 
Bernard,  or  the  general,  should  give  the  word. 
'*  Had  this  force  been  landed  in  Boston  six  months 
ago,"  writes  the  commodore,  ^'  I  am  perfectly  per- 
suaded no  address  or  remonstrances  would  have 
been  sent  from  the  other  colonies,  and  that  all 
would  have  been  tolerably  quiet  and  orderly  at 
this  time  throughout  America."  ^ 

Tidings  reached  Boston  that  these  troops  were 
embarked  and  that  they  were  coming  to  overawe 
the  people.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Greneral 
Court  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  governor  re- 
fused to  convene  it  without  the  royal  command. 
A  convention,  therefore,  from  various  towns  met 
at  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  September,  to  devise 
measures  for  the  public  safety ;  but  disclaiming 
all  pretensions  to  legislative  powers.  While  the 
oonvention  was  yet  in  session  (September  28th)y 

1  GrenviUe  Papers^  vol.  iv.  p.  362. 
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the  two  regiments  arrived,  with  seven  armed 
vessels.  "I  am  very  confident,"  writes  Com- 
modore Hood  from  Halifax,  ^  the  spirited  meas- 
ures now  pursuing  will  soon  effect  order  in 
America." 

On  the  contrary,  these  *' spirited  measures" 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  they  were  intended  to  quench. 
It  was  resolved  in  a  town  meeting  that  the  king 
had  no  right  to  send  troops  thither  without  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly ;  that  Great  Britain  had 
broken  the  original  compact,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  king's  officers  had  no  longer  any  business 
there.^ 

The  ^  selectmen "  accordingly  refused  to  find 
quarters  for  the  soldiers  in  the  town  ;  the  council 
reused  to  find  barracks  for  them,  lest  it  should  be 
construed  into  a  compliance  with  the  disputed 
clause  of  the  mutiny  act.  Some  of  the  troops, 
therefore,  which  had  tents,  were  encamped  on  the 
common ;  others,  by  the  governor's  orders,  were 
quartered  in  the  state-house,  and  others  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public^  who 
were  grievously  scandalized  at  seeing  field-pieces 
planted  in  front  of  the  state-house ;  sentinels 
stationed  at  the  doors,  challenging  every  one  who 
passed;  and,  above  all,  at  having  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  Sabbath  disturbed  by  drum  and  fife,  and 
other  military  music 

1  WhAtely  to  Qrenville.    Or  en.  Pcgpen,  vol.  iv.  p^  3M. 
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Mason.  —  Correspondence  concerning  the  Non-importation 
Agreement.  —  Feeling  towanl  £ngland. — Opening  of  the 
Legislative  Session.  —  Semi-regal  State  of  Lord  Botetourt. 
—  High-toned  Proceedings  of  the  House.  —  Sympathy  with 
New  England.  —  Dissolved  by  Lord  Botetourt.  —  Washing- 
ton and  the  Articles  of  Association. 

HROUGHOUT  these  public  agitations, 
Washington  endeavor^  to  preserve  his 
equanimity.  Removed  from  the  heated 
throngs  of  cities,  his  diary  denotes  a  cheerful  and 
healthful  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  devoted  to  those 
rural  occupations  in  which  he  delighted,  and  va- 
ried occasionally  by  his  favorite  field  sports. 
Sometimes  he  is  duck-shooting  on  the  Potomac 
Repeatedly  we  find  note  of  his  being  out  at  sun- 
rise with  ^e  hounds,  in  company  with  old  Lord 
Fairfax,  Bryan  Fairfax,  and  others ;  and  ending 
the  day's  sport  by  a  dinner  at  Mount  Vernon,  or 
Belvoir. 

Still  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  not  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  struggle  for  colonial  rights  wlilch  now 
agitated  the  whole  country,  and  we  find  him  grad- 
ually carried  more  and  more  into  the  current  of 
political  affairs. 

A  letter  written  on  the  5th  of  April,  1769,  to 
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his  friend,  Greorge  Mason,  shows  the  important 
stand  he  was  disposed  to  take.  In  the  previous 
jear,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Boston,  Salem, 
Connecticat,  and  New  York,  had  agreed  to  sus- 
pend for  a  time  the  importation  of  all  articles 
suhject  to  taxation.  Similar  resolutions  had  re- 
cently been  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia. Washington's  letter  is  emphatic  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  '^At  a  time,"  writes  he, 
"  when  our  lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  deprivation 
of  American  ireedom,  it  seems  highly  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke, 
and  maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived 
from  our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of  doing  it, 
to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in 
question.  That  no  man  should  scruple,  or  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  defense  of  so  valuable  a  blessing, 
is  clearly  my  opinion;  yet  arms  should  be  the 
last  resource  —  Uie  dernier  ressort.  We  have  al- 
ready, it  is  said,  proved  the  inefficacy  of  addresses 
to  the  throne,  and  remonstrances  to  Parliament. 
How  far  their  attention  to  our  rights  and  inter- 
ests is  to  be  awakened,  or  alarmed,  by  starving 
their  trade  and  manu&ctnres,  remains  to  be 
tried. 

^'  The  northern  colonies,  it  appears,  are  endeav- 
oring to  adopt  this  scheme.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
a  good  one,  and  must  be  attended  with  salutary 
effects,  provided  it  can  be  carried  pretty  generally 

into  execution That  there  will  be  a  difTi- 

eulty  attending  it  everywhere  from  clashing  in- 
terests, and  selfish,  designing  men,  ever  attentive 
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to  their  own  gain,  and  watchfhl  of  ererj  torn 
that  can  assist  their  lucrative  yiew»,  cannot  be 
denied,  and  in  the  tobacco  colonies,  where  the 
trade  is  so  diffused,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  con- 
ducted by  factors  for  their  principals  at  home, 
these  difficulties  are  certainly  enhanced,  but  I 
think  not  insurmountably  increased,  if  the  gentle* 
men  in  their  several  counties  will  be  at  some 
pains  to  explain  matters  to  the  people,  and  stim- 
ulate them  to  cordial  agreements  to  purchase 
none  but  certain  enimierated  articles  out  of  any 
of  the  stores,  after  a  definite  period,  and  neither 
import,  nor  purchase  auy  themselves.  •  •  •  .  I 
can  see  but  one  class  of  people,  the  merchants 
excepted,  who  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  wish  well 
to  the  scheme, — namely,  they  who  live  genteelly 
and  hospitably  on  dear  estates.  Such  as  these, 
were  they  not  to  consider  the  valuable  object  in 
view,  and  the  good  of  others,  might  think  it  hard 
to  be  curtailed  in  their  living  and  enjoyments." 

This  was  predsely  the  class  to  which  Wash- 
ington belonged ;  but  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  required.  '^I  think  the 
scheme  a  good  one,"  added  he,  ^and  that  it 
ought  to  be  tried  here,  with  sudi  alterations  as 
our  circumstances  render  absolutely  neoessary.** 

Mason,  in  his  reply,  concurred  with  him  in 
opinion.  ^  Our  all  is  at  stake,"  said  he, ''  and  the 
little  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  when  set 
in  competition  with  our  liberty,  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, not  with  reluctance,  but  with  pleasure. 
Yet  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  tobacco  colonies,  we 
eannot  at  present  confine  our  importatimis  withui 
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Bucb  narrow  bounds  as  the  northern  colonies 
A  plan  of  this  kind,  to  be  practicable,  most  be 
adapted  to  our  circumstances ;  for,  if  not  stead-* 
i\y  executed,  it  bad  better  have  remained  unat- 
tempted.  We  may  retrench  all  manner  of  super- 
fluities,  finery  of  all  descriptions,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  linens,  woolens,  etc^  not  exceeding  a 
certain  price.  It  is  amazing  how  much  this 
practice^  if  adopted  in  all  the  colonies,  would  les- 
sen the  American  imports,  and  distress  the  va- 
rious trades  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
This  would  awaken  their  attention.  They  would 
see,  they  would  feel  the  oppressions  we  groan 
under,  and  exert  themselves  to  procure  us  redress. 
This,  once  obtained,  we  should  no  longer  discon- 
tinue our  importations,  confining  ourselves  still  not 
to  import  any  article  that  should  hereafter  be 
taxed  by  act  of  Parliament  for  raising  a  revenue 
in  America ;  for,  however  singular  I  may  be  in 
the  opinion,  /  am  thoroughly  eonvincedy  that,  jus- 
tice and  harmony  happily  rettoredy  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  these  colonies  to  refuse  British  manu^ 
factwres.  Our  supplying  our  mother  country  with 
gross  materials,  and  taking  her  manufactures  in 
return^  is  the  true  chain  of  connection  between  us. 
These  are  the  hands  which,  if  not  hrokenJfy  op- 
pression,  must  long  hold  tu  together,  by  maintain- 
ing  a  constant  reciprocation  of  interests.'' 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation  shows 
the  spirit  which  actuated  Washington  and  the 
friends  of  his  confidence;  as  yet  there  was  no 
thought  nor  desire  of  alienation  from  the  mother 
Wttntry,  but  only  a  fixed  determination  to   be 
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placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  and  privilegei 
with  her  other  children. 

A  single  word  in  the  passage  dted  from  Wash* 
ington's  letter,  evinces  the  chord  which  still  vi- 
brated  in  the  American  bosom:  he  incidentally 
speaks  of  England  as  home.  It  was  the  familiar 
term  with  which  she  was  nsnallj  indicated  by  those 
of  English  descent ;  and  the  writer  of  these  pages 
remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  still  lin- 
gered on  Anglo-American  lips  even  after  the  Rev- 
olution. How  easy  would  it  have  been  before 
that  era  for  the  mother  country  to  have  rallied 
back  the  affections  of  her  colonial  children,  by 
a  proper  attention  to  their  complaints!  They 
asked  for  nothing  but  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
and  what  she  had  taught  them  to  prize  as  their 
dearest  inheritance.  The  spirit  of  liberty  which 
they  manifested  had  been  derived  from  her  own 
precept  and  example. 

The  result  of  the  correspondence  between 
Washington  and  Mason  was  the  draft  by  the 
latter  of  a  plan  of  association,  the  members  of 
which  were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  import 
or  use  any  articles  of  British  merchandise  or 
manufacture  subject  to  duty.  This  paper  Wash- 
ington was  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  at  the  approaching  session 
in  the  month  of  May. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  opened  on  this 
occasion  with  a  brilliant  pageant  While  mili- 
tary force  was  arrayed  to  overawe  the  republican 
Puritans  of  the  east,  it  was  thought  to  dazzle 
the  aristocratical  descendants  of  the  cavaliers  hf 
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tbe  reflex  of  regal  splendor.  Lord  Botetourt, 
one  of  the  king's  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  had 
recently  come  out  as  governor  of  the  province. 
Junius  described  him  as  '*a  cringing,  bowing 
fawning,  sword-bearing  courtier.*'  Horace  Wal 
pole  predicted  that  he  would  turn  the  heads  of 
the  Virginians  in  one  way  or  other.  "If  his 
graces  do  not  captivate  them  he  will  enrage  them 
to  fury ;  for  I  take  all  his  douceur  to  be  enameled 
on  iron."  ^  The  words  of  political  satirists  and 
court  wits,  however,  are  always  to  be  taken  with 
great  distrust.  However  his  lordship  may  hav9 
bowed  in  presence  of  royalty,  he  elsewhere  con- 
ducted himself  with  dignity,  and  won  general 
favor  by  his  endearing  manners.  He  certainly 
showed  promptness  of  spirit  in  his  reply  to  the 
king  on  being  informed  of  his  appointment 
"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  go  ?  *'  asked  Greorge 
in.     «  To-night  sir." 

He  had  come  out,  however,  with  a  wrong  idea 
of  the  Americans.  They  had  been  represented 
to  him  as  factious,  immoral,  and  prone  to  sedition; 
but  vain  and  luxurious,  and  easily  captivated  by 
parade  and  splendor.  The  latter  foibles  were 
aimed  at  in  his  appointment  and  fitting  out.  It 
was  supposed  that  his  titled  rank  would  have  its 
effect.  Then  to  prepare  him  for  occasions  of 
ceremony,  a  coach  of  state  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  king.  He  wad  allowed,  moreover,  the 
quantity  of  plate  usually  given  to  ambassadors^ 
whereupon  the  joke  was  circulated  that  he  wai 
going  "  plenipo  to  the  Cherokees."  ^ 

1  GrenviUe  Pc^trt^  ir.  note  to  p.  830. 
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His  opening  of  the  session  was  in  the  style  of 
the  rojal  opening  of  Parliament.  He  proceeded 
in  due  parade  from  his  dwelling  to  the  capitol,  in 
his  state  coach,  drawn  by  six  milk-white  horses. 
Having  delivered  his  speech  according  to  royal 
form,  he  returned  home  with  the  same  pomp  and 
circumstance. 

The  time  had  gone  by,  howeyer,  for  snch  dis* 
pUy  to  have  the  anticipated  effect.  The  Virgin- 
ian legislators  penetrated  the  intention  of  this 
pompous  ceremonial,  and  regarded  it  with  a  de- 
predating smile.  Sterner  matters  occupied  their 
thoughts ;  they  had  come  prepared  to  battle  for 
their  rights,  and  their  proceedings  soon  showed 
Lord  Botetourt  how  much  he  had  mistaken  them. 
Spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  denouncing  the 
recent  act  of  Parliament  imposing  taxes ;  the 
power  to  do  which,  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  ^*  was  legally  and  constitutionally  vested 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  with  consent  c^  the 
council  and  of  the  king,  or  of  his  governor  for 
the  time  being."  Copies  of  these  resolutions 
were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the  speaker  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  other  colonies,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  concurrence. 

Other  proceedings  of  the  burgesses  showed 
their  sympathy  with  their  fellow-patriots  of  New 
-England.  A  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  recently  been  made  to  the  king, 
assuring  him  of  their  support  in  any  further  meas* 
nres  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  beseeching  him  that  all  persons 
charged  with  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
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committed  within  that  colony  since  the  dOth  of 
December,  1767,  might  be  sent  to  Great  Britain 
for  trial.' 

As  Massachasetts  had  no  General  Assembly  at 
this  time,  having  beeu^  dissolved  by  government, 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  generously  took  up 
the  cause.  An  address  to  the  king  was  resolved 
ou,  stating  that  all  trials  for  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  or  for  any  crime  whatever  committed 
by  any  person  residing  in  a  colony,  ought  to  be 
in  and  before  His  Majesty's  courts  within  said 
colony ;  and  beseeching  the  king  to  avert  from 
his  loyal  subjects  those  dangers  and  miseries 
which  would  ensue  from  seizing  and  carrying 
beyond  sea  any  person  residing  in  America  sus- 
pected of  any  crime  whatever,  thereby  depriving 
them  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  tried 
by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  as  well  as  the  lib- 
erty of  producing  witnesses  on  such  triaL 

Disdaiidiug  any  Airther  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  House  ordered  the  speaker  to  transmit 
this  address  to  the  colonies'  agent  in  England, 
with  directions  to  cause  it  to  be  presented  to  the 
king,  and  afterwards  to  be  printed  and  pubHshed 
in  the  English  papers. 

Lord  Botetourt  was  astonished  and  dismayed 
when  he  heard  of  these  high-toned  proceedings. 
Repairing  to  the  capitol  next  day  at  noon,  he 
summoned  the  speaker  and  members  to  the  coun- 
cil chamber  and  addressed  them  in  the  following 
words: 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  I  have  learned  of  your  resolves,  and 
augur  ill  of   their  effects.    You   have  made  it 
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my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved 
accordingly.'' 

The  spirit  conjared  up  by  the  late  decrees  of 
Parliament  was  not  so  easily  allayed.  The  bur- 
gesses adjourned  to  a  private  house.  Peyton 
Randolph,  their  late  speaRer,  was  elected  mode- 
rator. Washington  now  brought  forward  a  draft 
of  the  articles  of  association,  conoei*ted  between 
him  and  George  Mason.  They  formed  the 
groundwork  of  an  instrument  signed  by  all  pres- 
ent, pledging  themselves  neither  to  import  nor 
use  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  manufactures 
taxed  by  Parliament  to  raise  a  revenue  in  Amer- 
ica. This  instrument  was  sent  throughout  the 
country  for  signature,  and  the  scheme  of  non- 
importation, hitherto  confined  to  a  few  northern 
colonies,  was  soon  univ^imlly  adopted.  For  his 
own  part,  Washington  adhered  to  it  rigorously 
throughout  the  year.  The  articles  proscribed  by 
it  were  never  to  be  seen  in  his  house,  ajid  his 
agent  in  London  was  enjoined  to  ship  nothing  for 
him  while  subject  to  taxation. 

The  popular  ferment  in  Virginia  was  gradually 
allayed  by  the  amiable  and  conciliatory  conduct 
of  Lord  Botetourt.  His  lordship  soon  became 
aware  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  which  he- 
had  entered  upon  office.  His  semi-royal  equi- 
page and  state  were  laid  aside.  He  e:](amined 
into  public  grievances;  became  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate for  the  repeal  of  taxes ;  and,  authorized 
by  his  dispatches  from  the  ministry,  assured  the 
public  that  such  repeal  would  speedily  take  place. 
His  assurance  was  received  with  implicit  faith^ 
and  for  a  while  Virginia  was  quieted. 
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Hood  at  Boston.  — The  General  Court  refuses  to  do  Business 
under  Military  Sway.  —  Resists  the  Billeting  Act.  —  Effect 
of  the  Non-importation  Association.  —  Lord  North  Premier. 

—  Duties  revoked  except  on  Tea.  —  The  Boston  Massacre. 
-^  Disuse  of  Tea.  —  Oonciliatoiy  Conduct  of  Lord  Botetourt. 

—  His  Death. 

HE  worst  is  past,  and  the  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion broken/'  writes  Hood  to  Grenville, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1769.^  When 
the  commodore  wrote  this,  his  ships  were  in  the 
harbor,  and  troops  ooonpied  the  town,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  at  length  turbulent  Boston 
was  quelled.  Bat  it  only  awaited  its  time  to  be 
seditious  according  to  rule ;  there  was  always  aa 
irresistible  ^  method  in  its  madness." 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  General  Courts 
hitherto  prorogued,  met  according  to  charter.  A 
committee  immediately  waited  on  the  governor, 
stating  it  was  impossible  to  do  business  with 
dignity  and  freedom  while  the  town  was  invested 
by  sea  and  land,  and  a  military  guard  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  State-house,  with  cannon  pointed  at 
the  door;  and  they  requested  the  governor,  as 
His  Majesty's  representative,  to  have  such  fbroes 

1  OrenviUe  Papen,  voL  iH. 
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removed  out  of  the  port  and  gates  of  the  aty 
dnring  the  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  governor  replied  that  he  had  no  anthority 
over  either  the  ships  or  troops.  The  court  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  transact  business  while  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  the  governor  was  obliged  to 
transfer  the  session  to  Cambridge.  There  he  ad- 
dressed a  message  to  that  body  in  July,  requiring 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  quarters 
for  their  accommodation.  The  Assembly,  after 
ample  discussion  of  past  grievances,  resolved,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  col- 
ony in  a  time  of  peace  was  an  invasion  of  natural 
rights ;  that  a  standing  army  was  not  known  as 
a  part  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the 
sending  an  armed  force  to  aid  the  civil  authority 
was  unprecedented,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the 
people. 

After  waiting  some  days  without  receiving  an 
•Bswer  to  his  message,  the  governor  sent  to  know 
whether  the  AssemUy  would,  or  would  not,  make 
provision  for  the  troops.  In  their  reply,  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  in  commenting  on  the  mutiny,  or  billeting 
act,  and  ended  by  declining  to  furnish  funds  for 
the  purposes  specified,  "•  being  incompatible  with 
their  own  honor  and  interest,  and  their  duty  to 
their  constituents^"  They  were  in  consequence 
agair  prorogued,  to  meet  in  Boston  on  the  10th 
of  January. 

So  stood  affairs  in  Massachusetts.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  non-importation  associations,  be- 
ing generally  observed  throughout  the  ooloniesi 
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prodnoed  the  e£fect  on  British  oommeroe  whidi 
Washington  had  anticipated,  and  Parliament  was 
incessantly  importuned  bj  petitions  from  British 
merchants,  imploring  its  interrention  to  save  them 
irom  ruiD. 

Eariy  in  1770,  an  important  change  took  place 
in  the  British  cabinet.  The  Dnke  of  Grafton 
suddenly  resigned,  and  the  reins  of.  goTemment 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  North.  He  was  a 
man  of  limited  capacity,  but  a  favorite  of  the 
king,  and  subserrient  to  his  narrow  colonial  pol* 
icy.  His  administration,  so  eventful  to  America, 
commenced  with  an  error.  In  the  month  of 
March,  an  act  was  passed,  revoking  all  the  duties 
laid  in  1767,  excepting  that  on  tea.  This  single 
tax  was  continued,  as  he  observed,  '^  to  maintain 
the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation," — the  very 
right  which  was  the  grand  object  of  contest.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  in  fact  yielding,  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  the  stubborn  tenacity  of  the 
king. 

He  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opposition,  and 
perhaps  himself,  to  the  measure,  by  plausible 
reasoning.  An  impost  of  threepence  on  the 
pound  could  never,  he  alleged,  be  opposed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  reb^ 
againist  Great  Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that 
article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to 
nearly  one  shilling  on  the  pound,  was  taken  off 
on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  colonies  saved  ninepenoe  on  the 
pound. 

Here  was  the  stumbling  block  at  the  threshold 
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of  Lord   North's   administration.     In   vain   the 
members  of  the  opposition  nt^d  that  this  single 
exception,  while  it  would   produce   no  revenue, 
would    keep   alive   the   whole  cause  of  conten- 
tion ;  that  so  long  as  a  single  external  duty  was 
enforced,  the  colonies  would  consider  their  rights 
invaded   and  would   remain   unappeased.     Lord 
North  was  not  to  be   convinced;   or  rather,  he 
knew  the  royal  will  was  inflexible,  and  he  com- 
plied with  its  behests.     *'  The  properest  time  to 
exert  our  right  to  taxation,"  said  he,  ^  is  when 
the  right  is  refused.     To  temporize  is  to  yield ; 
and  the  authority  of  the  mother  countiy,  if  it  is 
now  unsupported,  will  be  relinquished   forever: 
a  total  repeal  cannot  be  thought  of  till  America  is 
prosiraie  at  our  feet,"  ^ 

On  the  very  day  in  whidi  this  ominous  bill 
was  passed  in  Parliament,  a  sinister  occurrence 
took  place  in  Boston.  Some,  of  the  young  men 
of  the  place  insulted  the  military  while  under 
arms;  the  latter  resented  it;  the  young  men, 
after  a  scuffie,  were  put  to  flight,  and  pursued. 
The  alarm  bells  rang;  a  mob  assembled;  the 
custom-house  was  threatened ;  the  troops  in  pro- 
tecting it  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones, 
and  obliged  to  use  their  fire-arms,  before  the 
tumult  could  be  quelled.  Four  of  the  populace 
were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  The  troops 
were  now  removed  from  the  town,  which  re- 
mained in  the  highest  state  of  exasperation ; 
and  this  untoward  occurrence  received  the  oppro- 
brious and  somewhat  extravagant  name  of  ^  the 
Boston  massacre." 

1  Holmes*s  Amer.  Annabj  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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The  oolouidts,  as  &  matter  of  convenieDce,  re- 
sumed the  consumption  of  those  articles  on  wbidi 
the  duties  had  been  repealed;  but  oontinned,  on 
principle,  the  rigorous  disuse  of  tea,  excepting 
such  as  had  been  smuggled  in.  New  England 
was  particularly  earnest  in  the  matter ;  manj  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  the  spirit  of  their  Puritan  pro- 
genitors, made  a  covenant,  to  drink  no  more  of 
the  forbidden  beverage,  until  the  duty  on  tea 
should  be  repealed^ 

In  Virginia  the  public  discontents,  which  had 
been  allayed  by  the  conciliatory  conduct  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  and  by  his  assurances,  made  on  the 
Btreugtii  of  letters  received  from  the  ministry, 
that  the  grievances  complained  of  would  be  speed- 
ily redressed,  now  broke  out  with  more  violence 
than  ever.  The  Virginians  spurned  the  mock- 
remedy  ^hich  lefl  the  real  cause  of  complaint  un- 
touched. His  lordship  also  felt  deeply  wounded 
by  the  disingenuousness  of  ministers  which  led 
him  into  such  a  predicament,  and  wrote  home 
demanding  his  discharge.  Before  it  arrived,  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  acting  upon  a  delicate  and 
sensitive  frame,  enfeebled  by  anxiety  and  chagrin, 
laid  him  in  his  grave.  He  left  behind  him  a 
name  endeared  to  the  Virginians  by  his  amiable 
manners,  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  zealous  intercession  for  their 
rights.  Washington  himself  testifies  that  he  was 
inclined  '*  to  render  every  just  and  reasonable 
service  to  the  people  whom  he  governed."  A 
statue  to  his  memory  was  decreed  by  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  to  be  erected   in  the  area  of  the 
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capitoL  It  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  ia  a  mati- 
Uted  ooodition,  in  Williamsburg,  the  old  seat  of 
gOTerumeut,  and  a  connty  in  Virgiiiia  c 
to  bear  his  honored  name. 
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Bzpedltion  of  Washmgton  to  the  Ohio,  in  Behalf  of  Soldiers* 
Claims.  —  Uneasy  State  of  the  Frontier.  ~  Visit  to  Fort  Pitt« 

—  George  Croghan.  —  His  Mishaps  daring  Pontiac^s  War. 
•—  Washington  Descends  the  Ohio.  —  Scenes  and  Adven- 
tures along  the  River. — Indian  Hunting  Camp.  —  Inter- 
view with  an  Old  Sachem  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Kanawha. 

—  Return.  —  Claims  of  StoboandYan  Bnwm.  —  Letter  to 
Coibnei  Geofge  Muse. 

|N  the  midst  of  these  popular  tnrnioils, 
Washington  was  indaoed,  by  public  as 
well  as  private  considerations,  to  make 
another  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  was  one  of 
the  Virginia  Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed^ 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  to  settle  the  military 
accounts  of  the  colony.  Among  the  claims  which 
came  before  the  board,  were  those  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  engaged  to  serve  until  peace^ 
under  the  proclamation  of  Gk)vemor  Dinwiddie, 
holding  forth  a  bounty  of  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  among  them  ac- 
cording to  rank.  Those  claims  were  yet  unsatis^ 
fied,  for  governments,  like  individuals,  are  slow 
to  pay  off  in  peaceful  times  the  debts  incurred 
while  in  the  fighting  mood.  Washington  became 
the  champion  of  those  didms,  and  an  opportunity 
now  presented  ittelf  for  their  liquidation.  The 
Six  Nations,  by  a  treaty  in  1768,  had  ceded  to 
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the  British  crown,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  all  the  lands  possessed  by  them  south  of 
the  Ohio.  Land  offices  would  soon  be  opened  for 
the  sale  of  them.  Squatters  and  speculators  were 
already  preparing  to  swarm  in,  set  up  their  marks 
on  the  choicest  spots,  and  establish  what  were 
called  preemption  rights.  Washington  determined 
at  once  to  visit  the  lands  thus  ceded,  affix  his 
mark  on  such  tracts  as  he  should  select,  and  apply 
for  a  grant  from  government  in  behalf  of  the  ^  sol- 
dier's claim."    • 

The  expedition  would  be  attended  with  some 
degree  of  danger.  The  frontier  was  yet  in  an 
uneasy  state.  It  is  true  some  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  war  of  Pontiac,  but  some  of  the  Indian 
tribes  were  almost  ready  to  resume  the  hatchet. 
The  Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  Mingoes,  com- 
plained that  the  Six  Nations  had  not  given  them 
their  full  share  of  the  consideration  money  of  the 
late  sale,  and  they  talked  of  exacting  the  deficiency 
from  the  white  men  who  came  to  settle  in  what 
had  been  their  hunting-grounds.  Traders,  squat- 
ters, and  other  adventurers  into  the  wilderness, 
were  occasionally  murdered,  and  further  troubles 
were  apprehended. 

Washington  had  for  a  companion  in  this  expe- 
dition his  friend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  Craik,  and  it 
was  with  strong  community  of  feeling  they  looked 
forward  peaceably  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their 
military  experience.  They  set  out  on  the  5th  of 
October  with  three  negro  attendants,  two  belong- 
ing to  Washington,  and  one  to  the  doctor.  The 
whole  party  was  mounted)  and  there  was  a  led 
horse  for  the  hnesHse. 
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After  twelve  days'  travelling  they  arrived  at 
Port  Pitt  (late  Fort  Daqaesne).  It  was  garri- 
soned by  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  com- 
manded by  a  Captain  Edmonson.  A  hamlet  of 
aboqt  twenty  log-hoases,  inhabited  by  Indian  tra- 
ders, had  sprung  up  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  fort,  and  was  called  "  the  town.**  It  was  the 
embryo  city  of  Pittsburg,  now  so  populous.  At  one 
of  the  houses,  a  tolerable  frontier  inn,  they  took 
up  their  quarters ;  but  during  their  brief  sojourn 
they  were  entertained  with  great  hospitality  at 
the  fort 

Here  at  dinner  Washington  met  his  old  acquain- 
tance, George  Croghan,  who  had  figured  in  so 
many  capacities  and  experienced  so  many  vicis- 
situdes on  the  frontier.  He  was  now  Colonel 
Croghan,  deputy-agent  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  had  his  residence  —  or  seat,  as  Washington 
terms  it — on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
about  four  miles  from  the  fort. 

Croghan  had  experienced  troubles  and  dangers 
during  the  Pontiac  war,  both  from  white  man  and 
savage.  At  one  time,  while  he  was  convoying 
presents  from  Sir  William  to  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees,  his  caravan  was  set  upon  and  plun- 
dered by  a  band  of  backwoodsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
—  men  resembling  Indians  in  garb  and  habits, 
and  fully  as  lawless.  At  another  time,  when  en- 
camped at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  with  some 
of  his  Indian  allies,  a  band  of  Kickapoos,  suppos- 
rag  the  latter  to  be  Cherokees,  their  deadly  ene- 
mies, rushed  forth  from  the  woods  with  horrid  yells, 
shot  down  several  of  his  companions,  and  wounded 
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himaelf.  It  mast  be  added,  that  no  white  men 
oould  have  made  more  ample  apologies  than  did 
the  Kickapoos,  when  they  discovered  that  they 
had  fired  u|K>n  friends. 

Another  of  Cioghan's  perils  was  from  the  re« 
doubtable  Pontiac  himself.  That  chieftain  had 
heard  of  his  being  on  a  mission  to  win  off,  by  dint 
of  presents,  the  other  sachems  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  declared,  significantly,  that  he  had  a  largo 
kettle  boiling  in  which  he  intended  to  seethe  the 
ambassador.  It  was  fortunate  for  Croghan  that 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  formidable  chieftain 
while  in  this  exasperated  mood.  He  subsequent- 
ly encountered  him  when  Pontiac's  spirits  were 
broken  by  reverses.  They  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  the  credit 
of  having,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachem 
to  bury  the  hatchet. 

On  the  day  following  the  repast  at  the  fort, 
Washington  visited  Croghan  at  his  abode  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  where  he  found  several  of  the 
chie&  of  the  Six  Nations  assembled.  One  of 
them,  the  White  Mingo  by  name,  made  him  a 
speech,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum. Some  of  his  companions,  he  said,  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  in  1753,  when  he  came  on 
his  embassy  to  the  French  commander ;  most  of 
them  had  heard  of  him.  They  had  now  come  to 
welcome  him  to  their  country.  They  wished  the 
people  of  Virginia  to  consider  them  as  friends 
and  brothers,  linked  together  in  one  chain,  and 
requested  him  to  inform  the  governor  of  their 
desire  to  liv)  in  peace,  and  harmony  with  the 
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white  men.  Aa  to  certain  unhappy  differences 
which  had  taken  place  between  them  on  the 
frontiers,  they  were  all  made  np,  and,  they  hoped, 
forgotten. 

Washington  accepted  the  '^speech-belt,"  and 
made  a  suitable  reply,  assuring  the  chiefs  that 
nothing  was  more  desired  by  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia than  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  friendship. 

At  Pittsburg  the  travellers  left  their  horses, 
and  embarked  in  a  large  canoe,  to  make  a  voyage 
down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Colonel  Croghan  engagod  two  Indians  for  their 
service,  and  an  interpreter  named  John  Nicholson. 
The  colonel  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison accompanied  tbem  as  £ar  as  Ijogstown,  the 
scene  of  Washington's  early  diplomacy,  and  his 
first  interview  with  the  half- king.  H^re  they 
breakfasted  together ;  after  which  they  separated, 
the  colonel  and  his  companions  cheering  the  voy- 
agers from  the  shore,  as  the  canoe  was  borne  off 
by  the  current  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 

It  was  now  the  hunting  season,  when  the  In- 
dians leave  their  towns,  set  off  with  their  families, 
and  lead  a  roving  life  in  cabins  and  hunting-camps 
along  the  river ;  shifting  from  place  to  place,  as 
game  abounds  or  decreases,  and  often  extending 
their  migrations  two  or  three  hundred  miles  down 
the  stream.  The  women  were  as  dexterous  as 
the  men  in  the  management  of  the  canoe,  but 
were  generally  engaged  in  the  domestic  labors  of 
the  lodge  while  their  husbands  were  abroad  hun 
ting* 
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Waahington's  propensities  as  a  sportsman  had 
here  full  plaj.  Deer  were  continually  to  be  seen 
coming  down  to  the  water^s  edge  to  drink,  or 
browsing  along  the  shore;  there  were  innumer- 
able flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  streaming  flights 
of  ducks  and  geese ;  so  that  as  the  voyagers  floated 
along,  they  were  enabled  to  load  their  canoe  with 
game.  At  night  they  encamped  on  the  river 
bank,  lit  their  fire  and  made  a  sumptuous  hunter's 
repast.  Washington  always  relished  this  wild- 
wood  life ;  and  the  present  had  that  spice  of  dan- 
ger in  it,  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  adven- 
turous minds.  The  great  object  of  his  expedition, 
however,  is  evinced  in  his  constant  notes  on  the 
features  and  character  of  the  country,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
trees,  and  the  level  tracts  fitted  for  settlements. 

About  seventy-five  miles  below  Pittsburg  the 
voyagers  landed  at  a  Mingo  town,  which  they 
found  in  a  stir  of  warlike  preparation — sixty  of 
the  warriors  being  about  to  set  off  on  a  foray 
into  the  Cherokee  country  against  the  Catawbas. 

Here  the  voyagers  were  brought  to  a  pause  by 
a  report  that  two  white  men,  traders,  had  been 
murdered  about  thirty-eight  miles  further  down 
the  river.  Reports  of  the  kind  were  not  to  be 
treated  lightly.  Indian  fiiith  was  uncertain  along 
the  frontier,  and  white  men  were  oflen  shot  down 
in  the  wilderness  for  plunder  or  revenge.  On 
the  following  day  the  report  moderated.  Only 
one  man  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  that 
not  by  Indians;  so  Washington  determined  to 
continue  forward  until  he  could  obtain  correct  in* 
formation  in  the  matter. 
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Oil  the  24th,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  allerooon, 
the  voyagers  arrived  at  Capteoia  Creek,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  trader  was  said  to  have  been 
killed.  As  all  was  quiet  and  no  one  to  be  seen, 
they  agreed  to  encamp,  while  Nicholson  the  inter- 
preter, and  one  of  the  Indians,  repaired  to  a 
village  a  few  miles  up  the  creek  to  inquire  aboqt 
the  murden  They  found  but  two  old  women  at 
the  village.  The  men  were  all  absent,  hunting. 
The  interpreter  retuiioied  to  camp  in  the  evenings 
bringing  the  truth  of  the  murderous  tal^.  A 
trader  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  having 
been  drowned  in  attempting,  in  company  with  an* 
other,  to  swim  his  horse  across  the  Ohio. 

Two  days  more  of  voyaging  brought  them  to 
•an  Indian  hunting  camp,  n^r  th6  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  land  and 
make  a  ceremonious  visft,  for  the  chief  of  the 
hunting  party  was  Kiashuta,  a  Seneca  sachem, 
the  head  of  the  river  tribes.  He  was  noted,  to 
have  been  among  the  first  to  raise  the  hatchet  in 
Fontiac's  conspiracy,  and  almost  equally  vindic- 
tive with  that  potent  warrior.  As  Washington 
approached  the  chieilain,  he  recognized  him  for 
one  of  the  Indians  who  had  accompanied  him  on 
his  mission  to  the  French  in  1753. 

Kiashuta  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  the 
youthful  ambassador,  though  seventeen  years  had 
matured  him  into  thoughtful  manhood.  With 
hunter's  hospitality  he  gave  him  a  quarter  of  a 
fine  buffalo  just  slain,  but  insisted  that  they  should 
encamp  together  for  the  night ;  and  in  order  not 
to  retard  him,  moved  with  his  own  piurty.  to  a 
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good  camping  place  some  distance  down  the  riven 
Here  tliey  had  long  talks  and  coancil-fires  over 
night  and  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  ^  tedious 
ceremony,"  sajs  Washington,  ^  which  the  Indians 
observe  in  their  counselings  and  speeches.** 
Kiashnta  had  heard  of  what  had  passed  between 
Washington  and  the  "  White  Mingo,"  and  other 
sachems,  at  Colonel  Crogfaan's,  and  was  eager  to 
express  his  own  desire  for  peace  and  friendship 
with  Virginia,  and  fair  dealings  with  her  traders ; 
all  which  Washington  promised  to  report  fiuth* 
Ihlly  to  the  governor.  It  was  not  until  a  late 
hour  in  the  morning  that  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
these  conferences  to  a  dose,  and  pursue  his  voy- 
age. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  voy- 
agers encamped  for  a  day  or  two  to  examine  the 
Itmds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Washington  seC 
up  his  mark  upon  such  as  he  intended  to  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  soldiers'  grant.  It  was  a  fine 
sporting  country,  having  small  lakes  or  grassy 
ponds  abounding  with  water-fowl,  sndi  as  ducks, 
geese^  and  swans;  fiocks  of  turkeys,  as  usual 
and,  for  larger  game,  deer  and  buffalo;  so  tha^ 
their  camp  abounded  with  provisions. 

Here  Washington  was  visited  by  aa  old  sachem 
who  approached  him  with  great  reverence,  at  the 
head  of  several  of  his  tribe,  and  addressed  him 
through  NiclH^son,  the  interpreter.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  of  his  being  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to 
see  him.  On  ftirther  discourse,  the  saehem  made 
known  that  he  was  one  of  the  warriors  in  the 
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Bervice  of  the  FreDch,  who  lay  in  ambush  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  and  wrought  such 
havoo  in  Braddock's  army.  He  declared  that  he 
and  his  young  men  bad  singled  out  Washington, 
as  he  made  himself  conspicuous  riding  about  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  generaFs  orders,  and  had 
fired  at  him  repeatedly,  but  without  success ; 
whence  they'  had  concluded  that  he  was  under 
the  protectioQ  of  the  Great  Spirit,  had  a  charmed 
life,  and  could  not  be  slain  in  battle. 

At  the  Great  Kanawha  Washington's  expedi- 
tion down  the  Ohio  terminated,  having  visited 
all  the  points  he  wished  to  examine.  His  return 
to  Fort  Pitt,  and  thence  homeward,  afibrds  no 
incident  worthy  of  note.  The  whole  expedition, 
however,  was  one  of  that  hardy  and  adventurous 
kind,  mingled  with  practical  purposes,  in  which 
he  delighted.  This  winter  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  in  a  canoe,  with  the  doctor  for  a  companion 
and  two  Indians  for  crew,  through  regions  yet 
insecure,  from  the  capricious  hostility  of  prowling 
savages,  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking  of  his 
frontier  ^experiences/'  The  hazardous  nature 
of  it  was  made  apparent  shortly  afterwards  by 
another  outbreak  of  the  Ohio  tribes :  one  of  its 
bloodiest  actions  took  place  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  in  which  Colonel  Lewis  and 
a  number  of  brave  Virginians  lost  their  lives. 

• 

NOTE. 

In  the  final  adjiutiiioiiit  of  chdmi  nnder  Governor  Dfaiwid- 
die*8  prookmation,  WMhington,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  ott- 
cen  and  soldiers,  obtained  grants  for  the  lands  he  had  marked 
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oat  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  Ohio.  Fifteen  thousand 
acres  were  awarded  to  a  field-officer,  nine  thousand  to  a  cap- 
tain, six  thousand  to  a  subaltern,  and  so  on.  Among  the 
claims  which  he  entered  were  those  of  Stobo  and  Van  Braam, 
the  hostages  in  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadows.  After 
many  vicissitudes  they  were  now  in  London,  and  nine  thou- 
sand acres  were  awarded  to  each  of  them.  Their  domains 
were  ultimately  purchased  by  Washington  through  his  Lon- 
don agent. 

Another  claimant  was  Colonel  George  Muse,  Washington*! 
early  instructor  in  militaiy  science.  His  claim  was  admitted 
with  difficulty,  for  he  stood  accused  of  having  acted  the  part 
of  a  poltroon  in  the  campaign^  and  Washii^gton  seems  to  have 
considered  the  charge  well  founded.  Still  he  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  wifh  the  share  of  land  assigned  him,  and  to 
have  written  to  Washington  somewhat  rudely  on  the  subject 
His  letter  is  not  extant,  but  we  subjoin  Washington's  reply 
almost  entire,  as  a  specimen  of  the  caustic  pen  he  could  wield 
mider  a  mingled  emotion  of  sooni  and  indignation. 

^  Sib,  —  Your  impertinent  letter  was  delivered  to  me  yester- 
day. At  I  am  not  accustomed  to  receive  such  from  any  man^ 
nor  would  have  taken  the  same  language  from  you  personally, 
without  letting  you  feel  some  marks  of  my  resentment,  I  ad- 
vise you  to  be  cautious  in  writing  me  a  second  of  the  same 
tenor;  for  though  I  understand  you  were  drunk  when  you 
did  it,  yet  give  me  leave  ^o  tell  you  that  drunkeness  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  rudeness.  But  for  your  stupidity  and  sottishnesB  you 
might  have  known,  by  attending  to  the  public  gazette,  thai 
you  had  your  full  quantity  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  al- 
lowed you;  that  is,  nine  thousand  and  seventy- three  acres  in 
the  g^at  tract,  and  the  remainder  in  the  small  tract 

^  But  suppose  you  had  really  fallen  short,  do  you  think 
your  superlative  merit  entitles  yon  to  greater  indulgence  than 
others  ?  Or,  if  it  did,  that  I  was  to  make  it  good  to  you,  when 
it  was  at  the  option  of  the  governor  and  council  to  allow  but 
five  hundred  acres  in  the  whole,  if  they  had  been  so  inclined  ? 
If  either  of  these  should  happen  to  be  your  opinion,  I  am  very 
well  convinced  that  yon  will  be  aingolar  in  it;  and  all  my 
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Mmeem  is  that  I  ever  engaged  myself  In  behalf  of  so  nngrato- 
Ail  and  dirty  a  fellow  as  you  are." 

N.  B.  —  The  above  is  from  the  letter  as  it  exists  in  the  ar- 
ehives  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  It  iif- 
fers  in  two  or  three  particolars  ftom  that  published  among 
Washington's  writings. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Lord  Dqnmore  Goveraor  of  Virginia.  —  Piques  the  Pride  of 
the  Virginians.  —  Opposition  of  the  Assembly.  —  Corre- 
sponding Committees.  —  Death  of  Miss  Custis.  —  Washing- 
ton's Guardianship  of  John  Parke  Custis.  —  His  Opinions 
as  to  Premature  Travel  and  Premature  Marriage. 

I  HE  discontents  of  Virginia,  which  had 
been  partially  soothed  by  the  amiable 
administration  of  Lord  Botetourt,  were 
irritated  a^ew  under  his  successor,  the  Earl  of 
Dnnmore.  This  nobleman  had  for  a  short  time 
held  the  government  of  New  York,  When  ap- 
pointed to  that  of  Virginia,  he  lingered  for  sev- 
eral months  at  his  former  post.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  sent  his  military  secretary.  Captain  Foy, 
to  attend  to  the  dispatch  of  business  until  his 
arrival,  awarding  to  him  a  salary  and  fees  to  be 
paid  by  the  colony. 

The  pride  of  the  Virginians  was  piqued  at  -  bis 
lingering  at  New  York,  as  if  he  preferred  its 
gayety  and  luxury  to  the  compaj^ative  quiet  and 
simplicity  of  Williamsburg.  Their  pride  was 
still  more  piqued  on  his  arrival,  by  what  they 
considered  haughtiness  on  his  part  The  spirit 
of  the  '^  Andent  Dominion  "  was  roused,  and  his 
lordship  experienced  opposition  at  his  very  out- 
set. 


LORD  DUNMOR^S  ADMINiaTBATIOK.   Sif 

• 

The  first  measure  of  the  Assembly,  at  its 
opening,  was  to  demand  bj  what  right  he  had 
awarded  a  salary  and  fees  to  his  secretary  with- 
out consulting  it ;  and  to  question  whether  it  was 
authoriised  by  the  crown. 

His  lordship  had  the  good  policy  to  rescind  the 
unauthorized  act,  and  in  so  doing  mitigated  the 
ire  of  the  Assembly ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
roguing a  body,  which,  from  yarions  symptoms, 
appeared  to  be  too  independent,  and  dii^iosed  to 
be  untractable. 

He  continued  to  prorogue  it  from  time  to  tinley 
seeking  in  the  interim  to  conciliate  the  Virgin- 
ians,  and  soothe  their  irritated  pride.  At  length, 
after  repeated  prorogations,  he  was  compelled  by 
drcumstanoes  to  convene  it  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1773. 

Washington  was  prompt  in  his  attendance  on 
the  occasion;  and  foremost  among  the  patriotic 
members,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this 
long  wished  for  opportunity  to  legislate  upon  the 
general  affairs  of  the  colonies.  One  of  their 
most  important  measures  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  eleven  persons,  ^  whose  business 
it  should  be  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  authen* 
tic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament,  or  proceedings  of  admin- 
istration, as  may  relate  to  or  affect  the  British 
colonies,  and  to  maintain  with  their  sist^  colo- 
nies a  correspondence  and  conuBunication." 

The  plan  thus  proposed  by  their  "  noble,  pa- 
triotic sister  colony  of  Virginia,"  ^  was  promptly 

1  Boston  Town  Records* 
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adopted  bj  the  people  of  Massachasetts,  and  soon 
met  with  general  ooncurrence.  These  correspond* 
ing  committees,  in  effect,  became  the  executive 
power  of  the  patriot  party,  producing  the  hap- 
piest concert  of  design  and  action  throughout  the 
colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  part  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  popular  movement,  very 
friendly  relations  existed  between  him  and  Lord 
Dunmore.  The  latter  appreciated  his  character, 
and  sought  to  avail  himself  of  his  experience  in 
the  a£^r8  of  the  province.  It  was  even  con- 
certed that  Washington  should  accompany  his 
lordship  on  an  extensive  tour,  which  the  latter 
intended  to  make  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
along  the  western  frontier.  A  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance occurred  to  defeat  this  arrangement. 

We  have  spoken  of  Washington's  paternal 
conduct  towards  the  two  children  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. The  daughter,  Miss  Custis,  had  long 
been  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude.  She  was 
of  a  fragile  constitution,  and  for  some  time  past 
had  been  in  very  declining  health.  Early  in  the 
present  summer,  symptoms  indicated  a  rapid  change 
for  the  worse.  Washington  was  alraent  from 
home  at  the  time.  On  his  return  to  Mount 
Vernon,  he  found  her  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption. 

Though  not  a  man  given  to  bursts  of  sensibility, 
he  is  said  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  evinced 
the  deepest  affliction,  kneeling  by  her  bedside  and 
pouring  out  earnest  prayers  for  her  recovery. 
She  expired  on  the  19  th  of  June,  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  year  of  her  age.  This,  of  coxirse,  put  an 
end  to  WashingtoD's  intention  of  accompanying 
Lord  Dnnmore  to  the  frontier ;  he  remained  at 
home  to  console  Mrs.  Washington  in  her  affliction 
'—'  furnishing  his  lordship,  however,  with  travelling 
hints  and  directions,  and  recommending  proper 
guides.  And  here  we  will  take  occasion  to  give 
a  few  brief  particulars  of  domestic  affairs  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Custis,  her  mother,  despairing  of  her  recovery, 
had  centred  her  hopes  in  her  son,  John  Parke 
Cuatis.  This  rendered  Washington's  guardian- 
ship of  him  a  delicate  and  difficult  task.  He  was 
lively,  susceptible,  and  impulsive ;  had  an  independ- 
ent fortune  in  his  own  right,  and  an  indulgent 
mother,  ever  ready  to  plead  in  his  behalf  against 
wholesome  discipline.  He  had  been  placed  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man at  -Annapolis,  but  was  occasionally  at  home, 
mounting  his  horse,  and  taking  a  part,  while  yet 
a  boy,  in  the  fox-hunts  at  Mount  Vernon.  His 
education  had  consequently  been  irregular  and  im- 
perfect, and  not  such  as  Washington  would  have 
enforced  had  he  possessed  over  him  the  absolute 
authority  of  a  father.  Shortly  after  the  return 
of  the  latter  from  his  tour  to  the  Ohio,  he  was 
concerned  to  find  that  there  was  an  idea  enter- 
tained of  sending  the  lad  abroad,  though  but  little 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  travel  under 
the  care  of  his  clerical  tutor.  Through  his  judi 
cious  interference,  the  travelling  scheme  was  post- 
poned, and  it  was   resolved   to  give  the  young 
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gentleman's  mind  the  benefit  of  a  little  preparatorj 
homejcalture. 

Little  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the  sally- 
ing impulses  of-  the  youth  hcul  taken  a  new  direo* 
tion.  He  was  in  love ;  what  was  more,  he  was 
engaged  to  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  on  the 
high  road  to  matrimony. 

Washington  now  opposed  himself  to  premature 
marriage  as  he  had  done  to  premature  travel*  A 
corespondenoe  ensued  between  him  and  the  young 
lady's  father,  Benedict  Calvert,  Esq.  The  match 
was  a  satisfactory  one  to  all  parties,  but  it  was 
agreed,  that  it  was  expedient  for  the  youth  to  pass 
a  year  or  two- previously  at  college.  Washington 
accordingly  accompanied  him  to  New  York,  and 
placed  htm  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cooper, 
president  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  CoUege,  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  that  institution.  All  this  oc- 
curred before  the  death  of  his  sister.  Within  a 
year  after  that  melancholy  event,  he  became  im* 
patient  for  a  union  with  the  object  of  his  clKMce* 
His  mother,  now  more  indulgent  than  ever  to  this, 
her  only  dbiild,  yielded  her  consent,  and  Wash- 
ington no  longer  made  oppositicm. 

'<  It  has  been  against  my  wishes,"  writes  the 
latter  to  President  Cooper,  ^  that  he  should  quit 
college  in  order  that  he  may  soon  enter  into  a  new 
scene  of  life,  which  I  think  he  would  be  much 
fitter  for  some  years  hence  than  now.  But  hav* 
ing  his  own  inclination,  the  desires  of  his  mother, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  almost  all  his  r^tives 
to  encounter,  I  did  not  care,  as  he  is  the  last  of 
the  family,  to  push  my  opposition  too  far ;  I  have 
therefore.  submittpH  to  r   kind  of  necessity." 
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The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1774,  before  the  bridegroom  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

KOTK 

.We  are  hidnced  to  subjoin  extracts  of  two  letters  from 
Washington  relative  to  young  Custis.  The  first  gives  his  ob- 
jectjoBS  to  premature  travel;  the  second  to  premature  matri- 
mony. Both  are  worthy  of  consideratioB  In  this  country, 
where  our  young  people  have  such  a  general  dispoeition  to 
**  go  ahead.'* 

To  (fte  Rt/oerend  JonaQum  Boucher  {Qie  Uttor  of  young  Cuttu)^ 

....  **  I  cannot  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
his  education,  however  advanced  it  may  be  for  a  youth  of  his 
age,  is  by  no  means  ripe  enough  for  a  travelling  tour;  not  that 
I  think  his  becoming  a  mere  scholar  is  a  desirable  education 
for  a  gentleman,  bat  I  conceive  a  knowledge  of  books  is  the 
basis  upon  which  all  other  knowledge  is  to  be  built,  and  in 
travelling  he  is  to  become  acquainted  with  men  and  things, 
rather  than  books.  At  present,  however  well  versed  he  may 
be  in  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  (which  Is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  he  began  the  study  of  it  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak),  he  is  unacquainted  with  several  of  the  classic  authors 
that  might  be  useful  to  him.  He  is  ignorant  of  Greek,  the  ad- 
vantages  of  learning  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of;  and 
he  knows  nothing  of  French,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
him  as  a  traveller.  He  has  little'  or  no  acquaintance  with 
arithmetic,  and  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  mathematics  —  than 
which,  at  least,  so  much  of  them  as  relates  to  survejring,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  essentially  necessaiy  to  any  man  possessed 
of  a  large  landed  estate,  the  bounds  of  some  part  or  other  of 
which  are  always  in  controversy.  Now  whether  he  has  time 
between  this  and  next  spring  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  these  studies,  I  leave  you  to  judge;  as,  also,  whether  a  boy 
of  seventeen  years  old  (whieh  will  be  his  age  next  November), 
ean  have  any  just  notions  of  the  end  and  design  of  travelling. 

vox*  I.  26 
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I  have  already  ghren  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  |yre- 
dpitating  this  event,  unless  he  were  to  go  immediately  to  the 
tmiversity  for  a  couple  of  years ;  in  which  case  he  could  see 
nothing  of  America,  which  might  be  a  disadvantage  to  him, 
as  it  is  to  be  expected  that  every  man,  who  travels  wifli  a  view 
of  observing  the  laws  and  customs  of  other  countries,  dionld 
be  able  to  give  some  description  of  the  situation  and  govern- 
ment of  his  own.'* 

The  following  are  extracts  fh>m  the  letter  to  Benedict  Gal- 
vert,  Esq.,  the  yoimg  lady's  fktber:  — 

'*  I  write  to  you  on  a  subject  of  importance,  and  of  no  small 
embarrassment  to  me.  My  son-in-law  and  ward,  Mr.  Gustis, 
has,  as  I  have  been  informed,  paid  his  addresses  to  your  second 
daughter;  and  having  made  some  progress  in  her  affections, 
has  s<^cited  her  in  marriage.  How  fax  a  union  of  this  sort 
may  be  agreeable  to  you,  yon  bestcan  tell;  but  I  should  think 
myself  wanting  in  candor,  were  I  not  to  confess  that  Miss 
Keliy*s  amiable  qualities  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and 
that  an  alliance  with  your  fanuly  will  be  pleasing  to  his. 

^  This  acknowledgment  being  made,  you  must  permil*  me 
to  add,  sir,  that  at  this,  or  in  any  short  time,  his  youth,  inex- 
perience, and  unripened  education  are,  and  will  be,  insuperable 
obstacles,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  completion  of  the  marriage. 
As  his  guardian,  I  conceive  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  en- 
deavor to  cany  him  through  a  regular  course  of  education 
(many  branches  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  is  totally  de> 
fident  in),  and  to  guide  his  youth  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
before  an  event,  on  which  his  own  peace  and  the  happiness 
of  another  are  to  depend,  takes  place.  -^  .  .  .If  the  affec- 
tion which  they  have  avowed  for  each  other  is  fixed  upon  a 
solid  basis,  it  will  receive  no  duninution  ia  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years;  in  which  time  he  may  prosecute  his  studies, 
and  thereby  render  himself  more  deserving  of  the  lady,  and 
useful  to  society.  If,  unfortunately,  as  they  are  both  young, 
thete  should  be  an  abatement  of  affection  on  either  side,  or 
both,  it  had  better  precede  than  follow  marriage. 

"  Delivering  my  sentiments  thus  ired^y,  will  not,  I  hope, 
lead  yon  into  a  belief  that  I  am  desirons  of  breaking  off  the 
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nwtdi.  To  postpone  it  is  aO  I  have  in  idew;  for  I  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  young  gentleman,  with  the  wannth  that  be- 
eomes  a  man  of  honor,  to  consider  himself  as  much  engaged 
to  your  daughter,  as  if  the  indissolable  knot  were  tied;  and  as 
the  sorest  means  of  effecting  this,  to  apply  himself  closely  to 
his  studies,  by  which  he  will,  in  a  great  measure,  avoid  those 
little  flirtations  with  other  young  ladies,  that  may,  by  divid- 
ing the  attention,  contribute  not  a  little  to  divide  the  afieo* 
tioa.*' 
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Lord  North's  Bill  &voring  the  Exportation  of  Teas.  —  Ships 
freighted  with  Tea  to  the  Colonies.  —  Sent  back  from  some 
of  the  Ports.  —Tea  destroyed  at  Boston. —  Passage  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  —  Session  of  the  Hoose  of  Burgesses.  — 
Splendid  Opening.  —  Burst  of  Indignation  at  the  Port 
Bill.  — House  Dissolved.  —  Resolutions  at  the  Raleigh  Tav* 
em. — Project  of  a  General  Congress.  —  Washington  and 
Lord  Dunmore.  —  The  Port  Bill  goes  into  Effect  —  General 
Gage  at  Boston.  —  League  and  Covenant. 


I  HE  general  covenant  throaghoat  the  col- 
onies against  the  use  of  taxed  tea,  had 
operated  disastrously  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  East  India  Company,  and  produced  an 
immense  accumulation  of  the  proscribed  article 
in  their  warehouses.  To  remedy  this,  Lord 
North  brought  in  a  bill  (1773),  by  which  the 
company  were  allowed  to  export  their  teas  from 
England  to  any  part  whatever,  without  paying 
export  duty.  This,  by  enabling  them  to  offer 
their  teas  at  a  low  price  in  the  colonies  would,  he 
suppose,  tempt  the  Americans  to  purchase  large 
quantities,  thus  relieving  the  Company,  and  at  the 
same  time  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the  impost 
duty.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  the 
Company  disgorged  their  warehouses,  freighted 
several  ships  with  tea,  and  sent  them  to  various 
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parts  of  the  colonies.  This  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  One  sentiment,  one  determination,  perva- 
ded the  whole  continent.  Taxation  was  to  re- 
ceive its  definitive  blow.  Whoever  submitted  to 
it  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  From  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back, 
nnladen,  to  London.  In  Charleston  the  tea  was 
unloaded,  and  stored  away  in  cellars  and  other 
places,  where  it  perished.  At  Boston  the  action 
was  still  more  decisive.  The  ships  anchored  in 
the  harbor.  Some  small  parcels  of  tea  were 
brought  on  shore,  but  the  sale  of  them  was  pro- 
hibited. The  captains  of  the  ships,  seeing  the 
desperate  state  of  the  case,  would  have  made  sail 
back  for  England,  but  they  could  not  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  consignees,  a  clearance  at  the  cus- 
tom-house, or  a  passport  from  the  governor  to  clear 
the  fort.  It  was  evident,  the  tea  was  to  be  forced 
upon  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  principle  of 
taxation  established. 

To  settle  the  matter  completely,  and  prove  that, 
on  a  point  of  principle,  they  were  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  disguised  as 
Indians,  boarded  the  ships  in  the  night  (18th  De- 
cember), broke  open  all  the  chests  of  tea,  and 
emptied  the  contents  into  the  sea.  This  was  no 
rash  and  intemperate  proceeding  of  a  mob,  but 
the  well-considered,  though  resolute  act  of  sober, 
respectable  citizens,  men  of  reflection,  but  deter- 
mination. The  whole  was  done  calmly,  and  in 
perfect  order ;  after  which  the  actors  in  the  scene 
dispersed  without  tumult,  and  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes 
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The  general  opposition  of  the  colonies  to  the 
principle  of  taxation  had  given  great  annojancse 
to  government,  but  this  individual  act  concen- 
trated all  its  wrath  upon  Boston.  A  bill  was 
forthwith  passed  in  Parliament  (commonly  called 
the  Boston  port  bill),  by  which  all  lading  and 
unlading  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  were 
to  cease  in  that  town  and  harbor,  on  and  after  the 
4th  of  Jane,  and  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  be 
transferred  to  Salem. 

Another  law,  passed  soon  after,  altered  the 
charter  of  the  province,  decreeing  that  all  oonn- 
selors,  judges,  and  magistrates,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  hold  office  daring  the  royal 
pleasure. 

This  was  followed  by  a  thirds  intended  for  the 
suppression  of  riots ;  and  providing  that  any  per- 
son indicted  for  murder,  or  other  capital  offense* 
committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be  sent 
by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony,  or  to  Great 
Britain,  for  triaL 

Such  was  the  bolt  of  Parliamentary  wrath  fnl- 
minated  against  the  devoted  town  of  Boston.  Be- 
fore it  fell  there  was  a  session  in  May,  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  The  social  position 
of  Lord  Dunmore  had  been  strengthened  in  the 
province  by  the  arrival  of  his  lady,  and  a  numer- 
ous family  of  sons  and  daughters.  The  old  Vir- 
ginia aristocracy  had  vied  with  each  other  in  hos- 
pitable attentions  to  the  family.  A  court  cirele 
had  sprung  up.  Regulations  had  been  drawn  ap 
by  a  herald,  and  published  officially,  detemrining 
the  rank  and   precedence   of  civil  and  military 
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officers,  and  their  wires.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
Ancient  Dominion  was  furbishing  up  its  former 
splendor.  Carriages  and  four  rolled  into  the 
streets  of  Williamsburg,  with  horses  handsomely 
caparisoned,  bringing  the  wealthy  planters  and 
their  families  to  the  seat  of  government. 

Washington  arrived  in  Williamsburg  on  the 
16th,  and  dined  with  the  governor  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  having  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
court  circle,  and  being  still  on  terms  of  inti* 
macy  with  his  lordship.  The  House  of  Bui^essea 
was  opened  in  form,  and  one  of  its  first  measures 
was  an  address  of  congratulation  to  the  governor, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  lady.  It  was  followed  up 
by  an  agreement  among  the  members  to  give 
her  ladyship  a  splendid  ball,  on  the  27th  of  the 
month. 

All  things  were  going  on  smoothly  and  smil- 
ingly, when  a  letter,  received  through  the  oorre* 
spending  committee,  brought  intelligence  of  the 
vindictive  measure  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  on  the  approach- 
ing  1st  of  June. 

The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Buigesses, 
and  produced  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  AU 
other  business  was  thrown  aside,  and  this  became 
the  sole  subject  of  discussion.  A  protest  against 
this  and  other  recent  acts  of  Parliament  was  en- 
tered upon  the  journal  of  the  House,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  on  the  24th  of  M^y,  setting 
apart  the  1st  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting,  prayer, 
and  humiliation  ;  in  which  the  divine  interposition 
was  to  be  implored,  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity 
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threatening  destruction  to  their  rights,  and  all  the 
evils  of  dvil  war ;  and  to  give  the  people  one 
heart  and  one  mind  in  firmly  opposing  every  in- 
jliry  to  American  liberties* 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  Bai^esses 
were  engaged  in  animated  debate,  they  were 
summoned  to  attend  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  where  he  made  them  the  following 
laconic  speech  :  ^'  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Grentlemen 
of  the  Honse  of  Burgesses:  I  have  in  my  hand 
a  paper,  published  by  order  of  your  House,  con- 
ceived in  such  terms  as  reflect  highly  upon  His 
Majesty,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  dissolve  you, 
and  yon  are  dissolved  accordingly." 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Assembly,  though 
dissolved,  was  not  dispersed.     The  members  ad- 
journed to  the  long  room  of  the  old  Raleigh  tav- 
ern, and  passed  resolutions,  denouncing  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill  as  a  most  dangerous  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  constitutional  liberty  and  rights  of  all 
North  America ;  recommending  their  countrymen 
to  desist  from  the  use,  not  merely  of  tea,  but  of 
all  kinds  of  East  Indian  commodities ;  pronoun- 
cing an  attack  on  one  of  the  colonies,  to  enforce 
arbitrary  taxes,  an  attack  on  all ;  and  ordering 
the   committee   of    correspondence  to  communi- 
cate with  the  other  corresponding  committees,  on 
the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  from  the 
several  colonies  of  British  America,  to  meet  an- 
nually in  General  Congress,  at  such  place  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient,  to  deliberate  on  such 
measures  as  the  united  interests  of  the  colonies 
might  require. 
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^  This  was  the  first  reoommendatioa  of  a  Gleneral 

'  Congress  by  any  public  assembly,  thoagh  it  had 

'  been   previoosly  proposed   in  town  meetings   at 

New  York   and   Boston.     A    resolution   to  the 
'  same  effect  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Mas- 

l  sachusetts  before  it  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 

I  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.     The  measure  rec- 

^  oounended  met  with  prompt  and  general  ooncur- 

>  rence  throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  fifth  day 

!  of  September  next  ensuing  was  fixed  upon  for 

I  the  first  Congress,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Phil- 

1  adelphia. 

i  Notwithstanding  Lord  Dunmore's  abrupt  disso- 

lution of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  members 
still  continued  on  courteous  terms  with  him,  and 
I  the  ball  which  they  had  decreed  early  in  the  ses- 

sion in  honor  of  Lady  Dun  more,  was  celebrated 
on  the  27th  with  unwavering  gallantry. 

As  to  Washington,  widely  as  he  dififered  from 
Lord  Dunmore  on  important  points  of  policy,  his 
intimacy  with  him  remained  uninterrupted.  By 
memorandums  in  his  diary  it  appears  that  he 
dined  and  passed  the  eveniug  at  his  lordship's  on 
the  25th,  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  at  the  Ra- 
leigh tavern ;  that  he  rode  out  with  him  to  his 
farm,  and  breakfasted  there  with  him  on  the  26th, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  attended  the  ball 
given  to  her  ladyship.  Such  was  the  well-bred 
decorum  that  seemed  to  quiet  the  turbulence  of 
popular  excitement,  without  checking  the  full  and 
firm  expression  of  popular  opinion. 

On  the  29th,  two  days  after  the  ball,  letters 
arrived  from  Boston  giving  the  proceedings  of  a 
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town-meeting,  reoommending  that  a  general  league 
should  be  formed  throughout  the  colonies  suspen- 
ding all  trade  with  Great  Britain.     But  twen^- 
five  members  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses,  in- 
cluding Washington,  were  at  that  time  remaining 
in  Williamsburg.     They  held  a  meeting  on  the 
following  day,  at   which  Peyton  Randolph  pre- 
sided as  moderator.     Afler  some  discussion  it  was 
determined  to  issue   a  printed    circular,   bearing 
their  signatures,  and  calling  a  meeting  of  all  the 
members  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the 
1st   of  August,  to   take   into  consideration  this 
measure  of  a  general  league.     The  circular  rec- 
ommended them,  also,  to  collect,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  sense  of  their  respective  counties. 

Washington  was  still  at  Williamsburg  on  the 
1st  of  June,  the  day  when  the  port  bill  was  to  be 
enforced  at  Boston.     It   was  ushered  in  by  the 
tolling  of  bells,  and  observed  by  all  true  patriots 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.    Washington 
notes  in  his  diary  that  he  fasted  rigidly,  and  at- 
tended the  services  appointed  in  the  church.    Still 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dun  more  family 
was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn 
in  Williamsburg,  where  he  was  detained  by  busi- 
ness until  the  20th,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return 
to  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boston  port  bill  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  On  the  1st  of  June  the 
harbor  of  Boston  was  closed  at  noon,  and  all 
business  ceased.  The  two  other  Parliamentary 
acts  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  were 
to  be   enforced.     No  public  meeting,  excepting 
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^  the    annual  town  meetings  in  March  and  May, 

'  were  to  be  held  without  permissionr  of  the  gov* 

*  ernor. 

^  Greneral  Thomas  Gage  had  recently  been  ap* 

'  pointed  to  the  military  command  of  Massaohu- 

'^  setts,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these  ofTensiTe  acts. 

F  He  was  the  same  officer  who,  as  lientenant-col- 

'  onel,  had  led  the  advance  guard  on  the  field  of 

I  Braddock's  defeat     Fortune  had  since  gone  well 

'  with    him.     Rising  in  the  service,  he  had  been 

I  governor  of  Montreal,  and   had   succeeded  Am- 

i  herst  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces  on 

this  continent.  He  was  linked  to  the  country 
also  by  domestic  ties,  having  married  into  one  of 
the  most  respectable  families  of  New  Jersey. 
In  the  various  situations  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  placed  he  had  won  esteem,  and  rendered 
himself  popular.  Not  much  was  expected  from 
him  in  his  present  post  by  those  who  knew  him 
well.  William  Smith,  the  historian,  speaking  of 
him  to  Adams,  ^  Gkge,"  said  he,  ^  was  a  good- 
natured,  peaceable,  sociable  man  while  here  ( in 
New  York  ),  but  altogether  unfit  for  a  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  will  lose  all  the  character 
he  has  acquired  as  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
general,  and  dwindle  down  into  a  mere  scribbling 
governor — a  mere  Bernard  or  Hutchinson." 

With  all  Grage's  experience  in  America,  he  had 
formed  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  the  character 
of  the  people.  <*  The  Americans,"  said  he  to  the 
king,  <<  will  be  lions  only  as  long  as  the  English 
are  lambs ; "  and  he  engaged,  with  five  regiments, 
to  keep  Boston  quiet ! 
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The  manner  in  which  his  attempts  \o  enforce 
the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  -were  resented, 
showed  how  egregiously  he  was  in  error.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Assemblj,  a  paper  was  circu- 
lated through  the  province  by  the  committee  of 
correspondence,  entitled  *'a  solemn  league  and 
covenant,'*  the  subscribers  to  which  bound  them- 
selves to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  from  the  1st  of  August,  until  the  colony 
should  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  char- 
tered rights ;  and  to  renounce  all  dealings  with 
those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  com- 
pact 

The  very  title  of  league  and  covenant  had  an 
ominous  sound,  and  startled  Greneral  Gage.     He 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  illegal  and 
traitorous.    Furthermore,  he  encamped  a  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery  on  Boston  Common,  as  if 
prepared  to  enact  the  lion.     An  alarm   spread 
through  the  adjacent  country.     ^  Boston  is  to  be 
blockaded  I     Boston  is  to  be  reduced  to  obedience 
by  force  or   famine  I"     The   spirit  of  the  yeo- 
manry was  aroused.     They  sent  in  word  to  the 
inhabitants  promising  to  come  to  their  aid  if  nec- 
essary;  and   urging   them  to  stand   fast  to  the 
&ith.     Affairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis.     It  was 
predicted  that  the  new  acts  of  Parliament  would 
bring  on  <<a  most  important  and  decisive  trial.'' 
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Washington  Chaimum  of  a  Political  Meeting.  —  CocreBpon- 
dence  with  Bryan  Fairfax.— Patriotic  Besolations. — ^Wash- 
ington's Opinions  on  Public  Affairs.  —  Kon-importation 
Scheme.  —  Convention  at  Williamsburg.  —  Washington 
appointed  a  Delegate  to  the  General  Congress. — Letter 
from  Biyan  Fairfax.— Perplexities  of  General  Gage  at 
Boston. 


HOBTLY  after  Washington's  retnm  to 
Moant  Vernon,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  he  presided  as  a  moderator  at  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fairfax  County* 
whei^in,  ailer  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  discussed,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with 
himself  as  chairman,  to  draw  up  resolutions  ex* 
pressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  present  meeting, 
and  to  report  the  same  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  county,  to  be  held  in  the  court-house  on  the 
18th  of  July. 

The  course  that  public  measures  were  taking 
shocked  the  loyal  feelings  of  Washington's  vahied 
friend,  Bryan  Fairfax,  of  Tarlston  Hall,  a  younger 
brother  of  George  William,  who  was  absent  in 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments, 
but  attached  to  the  ancient  rule ;  and,  in  a  letter 
to  Washington,  advised  a  petition  to  the  throne, 
which  would  give  Parliament  an  opfSortunity  to 
repeal  the  offensive  acts. 
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^  I  would  heartily  join  you  in  your  political 
seBtiments,"  writes  Washington  in  reply,  ^  as  far 
as  relates  to  a  hnmble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the 
throne,  provided  there  was  the  roost  distant  hope 
of  success.     But  have  we  not  tried  this  already  ? 
Have  we  not  addressed   the  lords,  and    remoo- 
Btrated  to  the  commons  ?     And   to  what  end  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  merid- 
ian brightness  that  there  is  a  regular,  systematic 
plan  to  fix  the  right  and  practice  of  taxation  upon 
US  ?  *  *  *  *    Is  not  the  attack  upon  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  people  of  Boston,  before  restitu- 
tion of  the  loss  to  the  India  Company  was  de- 
oianded,  a  plain  and  self-evident  proof  of  what 
diey  are  aiming  at  ?     Do  not  the  subsequent  bills 
for  depriving  the  Massachusetts  Bay  of  its  charter, 
and  for  transporting  ofibnders  to  other  colonies  or 
to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  where  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  justice  can  be 
obtained,  convince  us  that  the   administration    is 
determined  to  stick  at  nothing  to  carry  its  point? 
Ought  we  not,  then,  to  put  our  virtue  and  for- 
titude to  the  severest  tests?" 

The  committee  met  according  to  appointment, 
with  Washington  as  chairman.  The  resolutions 
framed  at  the  meeting  insisted,  as  usual,  on  the 
right  of  self-government,  and  the  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  in  their  nature 
inseparable.  That  the  various  acts  of  Parliament 
for  raising  revenue ;  taking  away  trials  by  jury ; 
ordering  that  persons  might  be  tried  in  a  different 
country  thAn  that  in  which  the  cause  of  accusa- 
tion originated ;  closing  the  port  of  Boston ;  ab- 
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rogating  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  Baj,  etc^ 
etc.,  —  were  all  part  of  a  premeditated  design 
and  system  to  introdace  arbitrary  govemiceDt 
into  the  colonies.  That  the  sudden  and  repeated 
dissolulaons  of  Assemblies  whenever  they  pre- 
sumed to  examine  the  ill^ality  of  ministerial 
mandates,  or  deliberated  on  the  violated  rights  of 
their  constituents,  were  part  of  the  same  system, 
and  calculated  and  intended  to  drive  the  people 
of  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  to 
dissolve  the  compact  by  which  their  ancestors 
bound  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  remain 
dependent  on  the  British  crown.  The  resolu- 
tions, furthermore,  recommended  the  most  perfect 
union  and  codperation  among  the  colonies ;  sol- 
emn covenants  with  respect  to  non-importation 
and  non-intercourse,  and  a  renunciation  of  all 
dealings  with  any  colony,  town,  or  province,  that 
should  refuse  to  agree  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
General  Congress. 

They  also  recommended  a  dutiful  petition  and 
remonstrance  from  the  Congress  to  the  king,  as- 
serting their  constitutional  rights  and  privileges ; 
lamenting  the  necessity  of  entering  into  measures 
that  might  be  displeasing ;  declaring  their  attach- 
ment to  his  person,  family,  and  government,  and 
their  desire  to  continue  in  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain ;  beseeching  him  not  to  reduce  his  faithful 
subjects  of  America  to  desperation,  and  to  reflect, 
that  from  our  tovereign  there  can  be  but  one  ap^ 
peaL 

These  resolutions  are  the  more  worthy  of  note, 
as   expressive  of  the   opinions  and   feelings  of 
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Washington  at  this  eTentfnl  time,  if  not  bein^ 
entirely  dictated  by  him.  The  last  sentence  is 
of  awfal  import,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing driven  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Bryan  Fairfiix,  who  was  aware  o£  their  par- 
port,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  on 
the  17th  of  Jaly,  the  day  preceding  that  in  which 
they  were  to  be  reported  by  the  committee,  sta- 
ting his  objections   to  several  of  them,  and  re- 
questing that  his  letter  might  be  publicly  read. 
The  letter  was  not  received  until  after  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  to  the  court-house  on  the  ISth, 
with  the  resolutions  revised,  corrected,  and  ready 
to  be  reported.     Washington   glanced   over  the 
letter  hastily,  and  handed  it  round  to  several  of 
the  gentlemen  present.     They,  with  one  excep- 
tion, advised  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  read, 
as  it  was  not  likely  to  make  any  converts,  and 
was  repugnant,  as  some  thought,  to  every  princi- 
ple they  were  contending  for.     Washington  for- 
bore, therefore,  to  give  it  any  ^rther  publicity. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee 
were  adopted,  and  Washington  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  the  county  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  province,  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  1st  of  August.  After  the  meeting  had 
adjourned,  he  felt  doubtful  whether  Fairfax  might 
not  be  dissatbfied  that  his  letter  had  not  been 
read,  as  he  requested,  to  the  county  at  large ;  he 
wrote  to  him,  therefore,  explaining  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  it ;  at  the  same  lime 
replying  to  some  of  the  objections  which  Fairfax 
had  made  to  certain  of  the  resolntions.     He  re* 
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iterated  his  belief  that  an  appeal  would  be  inefiecv 
tual.  "  What  is  it  we  are  contend iDg  against  ?  '* 
asked  he ;  ^  Is  it  against  paying  the  duty  of  three* 
penoe  per  pound  on  tea  because  burdensome? 
No,  it  is  the  right  only,  that  we  have  all  along 
disputed;  and, to  this  end,  we  have  already  peti- 
tioned His  Majesty  in  as  humble  and  dutiful  a 
manner  as  subjects  could  do.  Nay,  more,  we 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  in  their  different  legislative  capacities, 
setting  forth  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  could  not 
be  deprived  of  this  essential  and  valuable  part  of 
our  constitution.     .     •     .     . 

^  The  conduct  of  the  Boston  people  could  not 
justify  the  rigor  of  their  measures,  unless  there 
had  been  a  requisiticm  of  payment,  and  refusal 
of  it ;  nor  did  that  conduct  require  an  act  to  de- 
prive the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  of 
their  charter,  or  to  exempt  offenders  from  trial  in 
the  places  where  offenses  were  committed,  as 
there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  a  single  instance 
produced  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  it.  Are  not 
all  these  things  evident  proofe  of  a  fixed  and  uni- 
form plan  to  tax  us  ?  If  we  want  further  proofe, 
do  not  all  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
serve  to  confirm  thb?  And  has  not  General 
Gage's  conduct  since  his  arrival,  in  stopping  the 
address  of  his  council,  and  publishing  a  proclama* 
tion,  more  becoming  a  Tuiisish  bashaw  than  an 
English  governor,  declaring  it  treason  to  associate 
in  any  manner  by  which  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  affected,  *—  has  not  this  exhibited 
an   unexampled  testimony  of  the   most  despotic 
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ftjBtmn  of  tjraimy  that  ever  was  practiced  in  a 
free  goTernmeat  ?  " 

The  popular  measure  on  which  Washington 
laid  the  greatest  stress  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
redress  from  government,  was  the  non-importation 
sdieme ;  ^  for  £  am  oonyinced/*  said  he  ^  as  much 
as  pf  mj  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  for  as 
but  in  their  distress ;  and  I  think  —  at  least  I 
hope  —  that  there  is  public  virtue  enough  left 
lunong  us  to  deny  ourselves  everything  bat  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  accomplish  this  end. 
At  the  same  time,  he  forcibly  condemned  a  sngges* 
tion  that  remittances  to  England  should  be  widi- 
beld.  ^  While  we  are  accusing  others  of  injns- 
ticey"  said  he,  "  we  should  be  just  ourselves  ;  and 
bow  this  can  be  whilst  we  owe  a  considerable 
debt,  and  refuse  payment  of  it  to  Great  Britain 
is  to  me  inoonceiTable :  nothing  but  the  last  ex« 
tremity  can  justify  it." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  convention  of  repre* 
aentatives  from  all  parts  of  Yirginia  assembled 
at  Williamsburg*  Washington  appeared  on  be- 
half of  Fairfax  County,  and  presented  the  reso- 
lutions already  cited,  as  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  said,  by  one  who  was  present, 
to  have  spoken  in  support  of  them  in  a  strain  of 
uncommon  eloquence,  which  shows  how  hb  latent 
ardor  had  been  excited  on  the  occasion,  as  elo- 
quence was  not  in  general  among  his  attributes. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  roused  to  an 
unusual  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  said  to 
bare  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  raise  one 
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1  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  his  own  expense, 

and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of  Boston.^ 
\  The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session.     Res- 

olutions, in  the  same  spirit  with  those  passed  in 
I  Fairfax  County,  were  adopted,  and  Peyton  Ran- 

dolph, Richard  Henry  Lee,  Greorge  Washington, 
i  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harri- 

I  son,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  were  appointed  del- 

I  egates,  to  represent  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the 

f  General  Congress. 

I  Shortly  after  Washington's  return  from  Wil- 

liamsburg, he  received  a  reply  from  Bryan  Fair- 
^  fax,  to  his  last  letter.     Fairfax,  who  was  really 

i'  a  man  of  liberal  views,  seemed  anxious  to  vindi- 

I  cate  himself  from  any  suspicion  of  the  contrary* 

g  In  adverting  to  the  partial  suppression  of  his  let- 

;  ter,  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 

I  "  I  am  uneasy  to  find,"  writes  he,  "  that  any  one 

should  look  upon  the  letter  sent  down  as  repng- 
'j  nant  to  the  principles  we  are  contending  for ;  and, 

I  therefore,  when  you  have  leisure,  I  shall  take  it 

,  as  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  know  wherein  it 

was  thought  so.  I  beg  leave  to  look  upon  you 
as  a  friend,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  unbosom 
one's  thoughts  to  a  friend.  Besides,  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  correction  of  my  errors,  which  I 
may  obtain  from  a  correspondence,  are  great  in- 
ducements to  it.  For  I  am  convinced  that  no 
man  in  the  colony  wishes  its  prosperity  more, 
would  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  it,  or  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  better  subject  to  the  crown.     Pray 

1  See  information  given  to  the  elder  Adams,  by  Mr.  Lyncli 
>f  Soath  Carolina.    AdatM^  Diary. 
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excuse  these  compliments,  they  may  be  tolerable 
from  a  friend."  ^ 

The   hurry   of  various  occupations   prevented 
Washington,  in  his  reply,  from  entering  into  any 
further  discussion  of  the  popular  theme.      ^  I  can 
only  in   general   add,"  said  he,  *<  that  an   innate 
spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me  that  the  measures 
which  the  administration  have  for  some  time  been, 
and   now  are  violently  pursuing,  are  opposed   to 
every  principle  of  natural  justice;  whilst   much 
abler  heads  than  my  own  have  fully  convinced 
me,  that  they  are  not  only  repugnant  to  natural 
right,  but  subversive  of  the  laws  and  oonstittUion 
of  Great  Britain  itself.     ....     I  shall  con* 
dude  by  remarking  that,  if  you  disavow  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  us,  unrepresented  as  we  are, 
we  only  differ  in  the  mode  of  opposition,  and  this 
difference  principally  arises  from  your  belief  that 
they  (the  Parliament  I  mean),  want  a  decent  op- 
portunity to  repeal  the  acts ;  whilst  I  am   fully 
convinced  that  there  has  been  a  regular  system- 
atic plan  to  enforce   them,  and  that  nothing  but 
unanimity  and    firmness   in   the   colonies,  which 
they  did  not  expect,  can  prevent  it.     By  the  best 
advices  from  Boston,  it  seems  that  General  Grage 
is    exceedingly   disconcerted    at    the   quiet    and 
steady  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  at  the  measures  pursuing  by  the 
other  governments.     I  dare  say  he  expected   to 
force  those  oppressed  people  into  compliance,  or 
irritate  them  to  acts  of  violence  before  this,  for 
a  more  colorable  pretense  of  ruling  that,  and  the 
other  colonies,  with  a  high  hand." 

1  Sparks.     WasSdngton^a  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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Washington  bad  formed  a  correct  opinion  of 
General  Gage.  From  the  time  of  taking  com- 
mand at  Boston,  he  had  been  perplexed  how  to 
manage  its  inhabitants.  Had  they  been  hot- 
headed, impulsive,  and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his 
task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy ;  but 
it  was  the  cool,  shrewd  common  sense,  by  which 
all  their  movements  were  regulated,  that  con- 
founded him. 

High-banded  measures  had  failed  of  the  antici- 
pated effect.  Their  harbor  had  been  thronged 
with  ships;  their  town  with  troops.  The  port 
bill  had  put  an  end  to  commerce ;  wharves  were 
deserted,  warehouses  closed;  streets  grass-grown 
and  silent.  The  rich  were  growing  poor,  and 
the  poor  were  without  employ ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  unbroken.  There  was  no  uproar, 
however ;  no  riots ;  everything  was  awfully  sys- 
tematic and  according  to  rule.  Town  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  public  rights  and  public 
measures  were  eloquently  discussed  by  John 
Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Over  these  meetings  Samuel  Adams  presided  as 
moderator;  a  man  clear  in  judgment,  calm  in 
conduct,  inflexible  in  resolution ;  deeply  grounded 
in  civil  and  political '  history,  and  infallible  on  all 
points  of  constitutional  law. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these 
assemblages,  government  issued  an  act  prohibiting 
them  after  the  1st  of  August.  The  act  waa 
evaded  by  convoking  the  meetings  before  that 
day,  and  keeping  them  alive  indefinitely.  Gage 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.     It  would  not  do  to 
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disperse  these  a^ssemblages  by  force  of  arms  ;  for, 
the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the  sol- 
dier with  the  polemic ;  and,  like  their  prototypes, 
the  Covenanters  of  yore,  if  prone  to  argue,  were 
as  ready  to  fight  So  the  meetings  oontinued  to 
be  held  pertinadoosly.  Faneuil  Hall  was  at 
times  unable  to  hold  them,  and  they  swarmed 
from  that  revolutionary  hive  into  old  Soath 
Church.  The  liberty-tree  became  a  rallying  place 
for  any  popular  movement,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on 
it  was  ssduted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem 
of  the  popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  government  a9- 
sumed  a  more  violent  aspect  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  and  was  abetted  by  ConnecticaL 
"  It  is  very  high,"  writes  Gage  (August  27th), 
'<  in  Berkshire  County,  and  makes  way  rapidly  to 
the  rest  At  Worcester  they  threaten  resistance, 
purchase  arms,  provide  powder,  cast  balls,  and 
threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may  oppose 
them.  I  apprehend  I  shall  soon  have  to  niardi 
a  body  of  troops  into  that  township." 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Greneral  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  now  at 
hand.  Delegates  had  already  gone  on  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. ^  It  is  not  possible  to  guess,"  writes 
Gage,  '*  what  a  body  composed  of  such  hetero* 
geneous  matter  will  determine ;  but  the  members 
from  hence,  I  am  assured,  will  promote  the  most 
haughty  and  insolent  resolves ;  for  their  plan  has 
ever  been,  by  threats  and  hi^-sounding  sedition, 
to  terrify  and  intimidate." 
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Meeting  of  the  First  Congress. ^- Opening  Ceremonies.—* 
Eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Heniy  Lee.  —  Declaratorf 
Besolution.—  Bill  of  Rights.  —  State  Papers.  —  Chatham's 
Opinions  of  Congress.  —  Washington's  Correspohdence  int& 
Capt  Maekenxie.  ->-  Views  with  respect  to  Independeitce.  -« 
Departure  of  Fairfax  for  England. 

|HEN  the  tirao  approached  for  the  meelp 
iqg  of  the  Greaeral  GoDgress  at  Phila* 
delphia,  W ashingtoD  was  joined  at  Mount 
Yemoki  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Edmund  Pendle^ 
ton,  andt  they  performed  the  journey  together  on 
horseback  It  was  a  noble  compauiohship*  Henry 
was  then  in  the  youthful,  vigor  find  elasticity  of 
his  bounding  genius ;  ardent,  acute,  fanciful,  elo- 
quent. Pendleton,  schooled  in  public  life,  a  veir 
eran  in  council,  with  native  force  of  intellect^  and 
habits  of  deep  reflection.  Washington,  in  tha 
meridian  of  his  days,  mature  in  wisdom*  oompre- 
hensive  in  mind,  sagacious  in  foresight.  Suck 
were  the  apostles  of  liberty,  repairing  on  tbeit 
august  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  firom  all  parta 
of  the  land,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Well  may  we  say  of  that  evenifcd 
period,  <^  There  were  giants  in  those  days.** 

Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  the  5th  of 
September,  in  a  large  room  in  Geurpenter's  HalL 
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There  were  fifty-one  delegates,  representing  all 
the  colonies  excepting  Georgia. 

The  meeting  has  been  described  as  "  awfullj 
solemn."  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  various 
colonies  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to- 
getlier ;  thej  were  known  to  each  other  by  fame, 
but  were,  personally,  strangers.  The  object  which 
had  called  them  together,  was  of  incalculable 
magnitude.  The  liberties  of  no  less  than  three 
Ittillions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their  poster- 
ity, were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
their  councils.^ 

'^  It  is  such  an  assembly,"  writes  John  Adama^ 
who  was  present,  ^  as  never  before  came  together 
on  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  are 
fi)rtunes,  abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  aoateness, 
equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Here 
is  a  diversity  of  reli^ons,  educations,  manners, 
tnterestsj  sudi  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
miite  in  one  plAn  of  conduct." 

There  being  an  inequcdity  in  the  "number  of 
delegates  firom  the  difierent  colonies,  a  question 
erose  as  to  the  mode  of  voting ;  whether  by  col- 
onies, by  the  poll,  or  by  interests. 

Patrick  Henry  soouted  the  idea  of  sectional 
distinctions  or  individual  interests.  ^  All  Amer- 
ica," said  he,  ^  is  thrown  into  one  mass.  Where 
are  your  landmarks  —  your  boundaries  of  colo- 
nies ?  They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  distinc- 
tions between  Virginians,  Pemisylvanians,  New 
Yorkers,  and  New  Englanders,  are  no  more.  1 
am  not  a  Vtrginum^  but  cm  Ameriecm/*  ^ 

1  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  234. 
3  J  Adams'  Diary, 
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Afler  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  each 
eolony  should  have  but  one  vote,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  its  delegates.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  were  to  be  with  closed  doors, 
and  nothing  but  the  resolves  promulgated,  unless 
by  order  of  the  majority. 

To  give  proper  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  it  was  moved  on  the 
following  day,  that  each  morning  the  session 
should  be  opened  by  prayer.  To  this  it  was  de« 
murred,  that  as  the  delegates  were  of  different 
sects,  they  might  not  consent  to  join  in  the  same 
form  of  worship. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said : 
"He  would  willingly  join  in  prayer  with  any 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue,  whatever  might  be 
his  dbth,  provided  he  was  a  friend  of  his  coun- 
try;'' and  he  moved  that  the  revei^end  Mr. 
Dnch^,  of  Philadelphia,  who  answered  to  that 
description,  might  be  invited  to  officiate  as.  chap- 
lain. This  was  one  step  towards  unanimity  of 
feeling,  Mr.  Adams  being  a  strong  Congrega* 
tionalist,  and  Mr.  Duche  an  eminent  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman.  The  motion  was  carried  into 
effect ;  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  rumor  I'eached 
Philadelphia  that  Boston  had  been  cannonaded  by 
the  British.  It  produced  a  strong  sensation ;  and 
when  Congress  met  on  the  following  morning 
(7th),  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  countenance. 
The  delegates  from  the  east  were  greeted  with  a 
warmer  grasp  of  the  hand  by  their  assoeiates 
from  the  south. 
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The  reverend  Mr.  Dach^,  according  to  invita- 
tion, appeared  in  his  canonicals,  attended  by  his 
clerk.  The  morning  service  of  the  Episcopal 
charch  was  read  with  great  solemnity,  the  clerk 
making  the  responses.  The  Psalter  for  the  7th 
day  of  the  monUi  includes  the  d5th  Psalm,  wherein 
David  prays  for  protection  against  his  enemies. 

'^  Plead  my  cause,  0  Lord,  with  them  that 
strive  with  me:  fight  against  them  that  fight 
against  me. 

^'  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler  and  stand  up 
for  my  help. 

^  Draw  out,  also,  the  spear,  and  stop  the  waj 
of  them  that  persecute  me.  Say  unto  my  soul,  I 
am  thy  salvation,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  imploring  words  of  this  psalm,  spoke  the 
feelings  of  all  hearts  present ;  but  especially  of 
those  from  New  England.  John  Adams  writes 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  ^  You  must  remember  this 
was  the  morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible 
rumor  of  the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  never  saw 
a  greater  effect  upon  an  audience.  It  seemed  as 
if  heaven  had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be  read  oa 
that  morning.  After  this,  Mr  Duch^  unexpect- 
edly struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer, 
which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present* 
Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never 
prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  ear* 
nestness  and  pathos,  and  in  language  so  eloquent 
and  sublime,  for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  especially 
the  town  of  Boston.  It  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  everybody  here."  ^ 

1  John  Adams'  Correyxmdence  and  Diary. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  Washington  was 
especially  devout  on  this  occasion  —  kneeling, 
while  others  stood  up.  In  this,  however,  each, 
no  doubt,  observed  the  attitude  in  prayer  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  Washington  knelt, 
being  an  Episcopalian. 

The  rumored  attack  upon  Boston,  rendered  the 
service  of  the  day  deeply  affecting  to  all  present. 
They  were  one  political  family,  actuated  by  one 
feeling,  and  sympathizing  with  the  weal  and  woe 
of  each  individual  member.  The  rumor  proved 
to  be  erroneous;  but  it  had  produced  a  most 
beneficial  e£Pect  in  calling  forth  and  quickening 
the  spirit  of  union,  so  vitally  important  in  that 
assemblage. 

Owing  to  closed  doors,  and  the  want  of  repor- 
ters, no  record  exists  of  the  discussions  and 
speeches  made  in  the  first  Congress.  Mr.  Wirt, 
speaking  from  tradition,  informs  us  that  a  long  and 
deep  silence  followed  the  organisation  of  that  au«> 
gust  body ;  the  members  looking  round  upon  each 
other,  individually  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so 
fearftiUy  momentous.  This  ^^deep  and  deathlike 
silence"  was  beginning  to  become  painfully  em- 
barrassing, when  Patrick  Henry  arose.  He  fal- 
tered at  first,  as  was  his  habit ;  but  his  exordium 
was  impressive ;  and  as  he  launched  forth  into  a 
recital  of  colonial  wrongs  he  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject, until  he  poured  forth  one  of  those  eloquent 
appeals  which  had  so  often  shaken  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  gained  him  the  fame  of  being  the 
greatest  orator  of  Virginia.  He  sat  down,  ao- 
eording   to  Mr.  Wirt,  amidst   munnnrs  of  aston- 
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ishment  and  applause,  )iod  was  now  admitted,  on 
every  hand,  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America. 
He  was  followed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  charmed  the  House 
with  a  different  kind  of  eloquence,  chaste  and 
classical ;  contrasting,  in  its  cultivated  graces,  with 
the  wild  and  grand  effusions  of  Henry*  ''The 
superior  powers  of  these  great  men,  however," 
adds  he,  *'were  manifested  only  in  debate,  and 
while  general  grievances  were  the  topic;  when 
called  down  from  the  heights  of  declamation  to 
that  severer  test  of  intellectual  excellence,  the 
details  of  business,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
body  of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able 
men,  by  whom  they  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  shade."  ^ 

The  first  public  measure  of  Congress  was  a 
resolution  declaratory  of  their  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  violating  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  their 
determination  to  combine  in  resisting  any  force 
that  might  attempt  to  carry  those  acts  into  execu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  Congress,  as  a  ^  declaration  of  colonial  rights." 

In  this  were  enumerated  their  natural  rights  to 
the  enj6yment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  and 
their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  participation  in  legislative  councils.  This 
they  could  not  exercise  through  representatives  in 
Parliament;   they  claimed,  therefore,  the  .power 

1  Win*g  Ufe  of  Patrick  Seur^ 
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of  legislating  in  their  provincial  Assemblies,  con- 
senting, however,  to  such  acts  of  Parliament  as 
might  be  essential  to  the  regulation  of  trade ;  but 
excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  revenue  in  America. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  a 
birthright,  including  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  the  vicinage;  of  holding  public  meetings  to 
consider  grievances ;  and  of  petitioning  the  king. 
The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  colonization  were  likewise  claimed,  to- 
gether with  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted 
by  royal  charters,  or  secured  by  proviucial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  any 
colony  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  its 
legislature,  was  pronounced  conti*ary  to  law.  The 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  colonies 
by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the 
crown,  was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
destructive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legisla- 
tion. 

Then  followed  a  specification  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  infringing  and  violating  these  rights.  These 
were :  the  sugar  act ;  the  stamp  act ;  the  two  acts 
for  quartering  troops ;  the  tea  act ;  the  act  sus- 
pending the  New  York  Legislature ;  the  two  acts 
for  the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  commit- 
ted in  America ;  the  Boston  port  bill ;  the  act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Quebec  act. 

**  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,"  it  was 
added,  ^^  Americans  cannot  submit ;  but  in  hopes 
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their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  on  a 
revision  of  them,  restore  us  to  that  state  in  which 
both  countries  found  happiness  and  prosperity, 
we  have,  fof  the  present,  only  resolved  to  parsne 
the  following  peaceable  measures  :  — 

^Ist.  To  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non- 
consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  or 
association. 

*^  2d.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants 
of  British  America. 

^3d.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  His  Maj- 
esty." 

The  above-mentioned  association  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  and  committees  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  main- 
tain it  vigilantly  and  strictly. 

Masterly  state  papers  were  issued  by  Congress 
in  conformity  to  the  resolutions ;  namely,  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  drafted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Phil- 
adelphia ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  by 
the  same  hand,  inviting  them  to  join  the  league 
of  the  colonies ;  another  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  drafted  by  John  Jay  of  New  York ;  and 
a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  col- 
onies, by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia.^ 

The  Congress  remained  in  session  fifty-one 
days.  Every  subject,  according  to  Adams,  was 
discussed  ^  with  a  moderation,  an  acuteness,  and 
a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
privy  council."^     The  papers  issued  by  it  have 

1  See  Corre^ondence  and  Diary  of  J.  Adams,  vols.  ii.  and  ix. 
s  Letter  to  WUluun  Tndor,  26th  of  Sept.,  1774. 
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deservedly  been  pronounced  masterpieces  of  prac* 
tical  talent  and  political  wisdom.  Chatham,  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm.  ^  When  your 
lordships,"  said  he,  *4ook  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  America;  when  you  consider 
their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  catmot 
but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your 
own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow  that, 
in  the  master  states  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the 
people,  or  senate,  who,  in  such  a  complication  of 
difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in  General 
Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

From  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discus- 
sions,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  part  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  debates ;  the  similarity  of  the 
resolutions,  however,  in  spirit  and  substance  to 
those  of  the  Fairfax  County  meeting,  in  which 
he  presided,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  measures 
adopted  with  those  therein  recommended,  show 
that  he  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  eventful  assembly.  Patrick 
Henry,  being  asked,  on  his  relum  home,  whom 
he  considered  the  greatest  man  in  Congress,  re* 
plied ;  <<  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ; 
but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment,  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  man  on  that  Boor." 

How  thoroughly  and  zealously  he  participated 
in  the  feelings  which  actuated  Congress  in  this 
memorable  session,  may  be  gathered  from  his  eor* 
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respondence  with  a  friend  enlisted  •  in  the  royal 
cause.  This  was  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie,  who 
had  formerly  served  under  him  in  his  Virginia 
regiment  during  tlie  French  war,  but  now  held  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  sta- 
i^ioned  among  the  British  troops  at  Boston. 

Mackenzie,  in  a  letter,  had  spoken  with  loyal 
Abhorrence  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  ^  unhappy 
ptt)vince  '*  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  fixed  aim  of 
Its  inhabitants  at  **  total  independence.**  ^  The 
reunions  and  numerous  meetings  of  men  in 
arm^,''  said  he,  ^  their  scandalous  and  ungenerous 
attacks,  upon  the  best  characters  in  the  province, 
obliging  them  to  save  themselves  by  fiight,  and 
their  repMited,  but  feeble  threats,  to  dispossess  the 
troops,  have  furnished  sufficient  reasons  to  Greneral 
Grage  to  puv  <he  town  in  a  formidable  state  of  de- 
fense, about  which  we  are  now  fully  employed, 
and  which  will  be  shortly  accomplished  to  their 
great  mortificatiod." 

^  Permit  me,*^  writes  Washington  in  reply, 
^  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  (for  you  know  I 
always  esteemed  you\,  to  express  my  sorrow  that 
fortune  should  place  yoxx  in  a  service  that  must 
fix  curses,  to  the  latest  posterity,  upon  the  con- 
trivers, and,  if  success  (which,  by  the  by,  is  im- 
possible) accompanies  it,  execrations  upon  all 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  execa- 

tiou When  you  condemn  the  conduct  of 

the  Massachusetts  people,  you  reason  from  effects, 
not  causes,  otherwise  you  would  not  wonder  at  a 
people,  who  are  every  day  receiving  fresh  proofs 
of  a  systematic  assertion  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
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deeply  planned  to  overtarn  the  laws  and  oonsti- 
tntion  of  their  country,  and  to  violate  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  rights  of  mankind,  being 
irritated,  and  with  difficnlty  restrained  from  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  intemperance. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  view  things  in  a  very 
different  point  of  light  from  the  one  in  which  you 
seem  to  consider  them ;  and  though  you  are  led 
to  believe,  by  venal  men,  that  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  rebellious,  setting  up  for  indepen- 
dency, and  what  not,  give  me  leave,  my  good 
fnend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  abused,  grossly 

abused I  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a 

fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that 
government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence ;  but  this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely  on, 
that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of 
their  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and 
without  which,  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  ren- 
dered totally  insecure. 

*^  These,  sir,  being  certain  consequences,  which 
must  naturally  result  from  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament relative  to  America  in  general,  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  particular,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  men  who  wish  to  avert  the 
impending  blow,  should  attempt  to  oppose  its  prog- 
ress, or  prepare  for  their  defense,  if  it  cannot  be 
averted  ?  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
the  negative ;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  as  my 
opinion,  that  more  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this 
occasion,  if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push 

VOL.  I. 
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nuitten  to  extremitj,  than  history  has  ever  jot 
famished  instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North 
America ;  and  such  a  vital  wound  will  be  given 
to  the  peace  of  this  great  country,  as  tinie  itself 
cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  the  remembrance  o^" 

In  concluding,  he  repeats  his  views  with  re- 
spect to  independence :  ^  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
no  such  thing  is  desired  by  any  thinking  man 
in  all  North  America ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for 
Uberty,  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  upon  consti- 
tntional  grounds,  may  be  restored,  and  the  honora 
of  civil  discord  prevented.''  ^ 

This  letter  we  have  considered  especially  wor- 
thy of  citation,  from  its  being  so  full  and  explicit 
a  declaration  of  Washington's  sentiments  and 
opinions  at  this  critical  juncture.  His  views  on 
the  question  of  independence  are  particularly 
xkoteworthy,  from  his  being  at  this  time  in  daily 
and  confidential  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  movement,  and  among  them  with 
the  delegates  from  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  the 
filial  feeling  still  throbbed  toward  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a  complete  separation  from  her  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  alternatives  of  her  colonial 
children. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  Washington 
hastened  back  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  more  than  usually  important  to  the  hap^ 
pine89  of  Mrs.  Washington,  from  the  loneliness 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  absence  of  her  son.  The  cheerfulness  of  the 
neighborhood  bad  been  diminished  of  late  by  the 

1  Sparks.     Wa^ington's  Writings,  toI.  ii.  p.  89d. 
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departnre  of  George  William  Fairfaz  for  Englaiul, 
to  tate  poaseasion  of  estates  which  had  devolved 
to  him  in  that  kingdoni.  His  estate  of  Belvoir, 
so  cloaely  allied  with  that  of  Mount  Vernon  by 
family  ties  and  reciprocal  hosptiality,  was  lefl  in 
charge  of  a  steward,  or  overseer.  Through  some 
accident  the  house  took  fire,  and  was  barnt  to  the 
ground.  It  was  never  rebuilt.  The  conrse  of 
polidcal  events  which  swept  Washington  from  his 
quiet  home  into  the  current  of  public  and  military 
life,  prevented  William  Fairfax,  who.was  a  roy- 
olbt,  though  a  liberal  one,  from  returning  to  his 
once  happy  abode,  and  the  hospitable  interooio- 
munioQ  of  Hoant  Veraoit  and  Belvoir  was  at  nu 
md  forever. 
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6age*8  Milituy  Measures. — Removal  of  Gunpowder  from 
the  Arsenal.^  Public  Agitation.  ^-  Alarms  in  the  Conntiy. 
•—  Civfl  GoTemment  Obstructed.  — ^Belligerent  Symptoms. 

—  Israel  Putnam  and  General  Charles  Lee,  their  Characten 
and  Stories.  —  General  Election.  —  Self-constituted  Con- 
gress. —  Hancock  President.  —  Adjourns  to  Concord.  — 
Remonstrance  to  Gage.  —  His  Perplexities.  —  Generals  Ar- 
temas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy.  —  Committee  of  Safe^.  — 
Committee  of  Supplies.  —  Restlessness  throughout  the 
Land.  ^  Independent  Companies  in  Virginia.  —  Military 
Tone  at  Mount  Vernon.  —  Washington's  Militair  Guests. 

—  Major  Horatio  Gates. — ^Anecdotes  concerning  Him. — 
General  Charles  Lee.  —  His  Peculiarities  and  Dogs.  —  Wash- 
ington at  the  Richmond  Convention.  —  War  Speech  of  Pat- 
rick Heniy.  —  Washington's  Militaiy  Intentions. 

j  HE  rumor  of  the  cannonading  of  Bostont 
Which  had  thrown  such  a  gloom  over 
the  religious  ceremonial  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  had  been  caused  bj  measures  of  Grov- 
emor  Gage.  The  public  mind,  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  had  been  rendered  excessively  jeal- 
ous and  sensitive  by  the  landing  and  encamping 
of  artillery  upon  the  Common,  and  Welsh  Fu- 
siliers on  Fort  Hill,  and  by  the  planting  of  four 
large  field-pieces  on  Boston  Neck,  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  town  by  land.  The  country  people 
were  arming  and  disciplining  themselves  in  every 
direction,  and  collecting  and  depositing  arms  and 
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ammunition  in  places  where  they  would  be  at 
hand  in  case  of  emergency.  Gage,  on  the  other 
hand,  issued  orders  that  the  munitions  of  war  in 
all  the  public  magazines  should  be  brought  to 
Boston.  One  of  these  magazines  was  the  arse- 
nal in  the  northwest  part  of  Charlestown,  be- 
tween Medford  and  Cambridge.  Two  companies 
of  the  king's  troops  passed  silently  in  boats  up 
Mystic  Kiver  in  the  night ;  took  possession  of  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  deposited  there,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Castle  Williams.  Intelligence  of 
this  sacking  of  the  arsenal  flew  with  lightning 
speed  through  the  neighborhood.  In  the  morning 
several  thousands  of  patriots  were  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  weapon  in  hand,  and  were  with  dif« 
ficulty  prevented  from  marching  upon  Boston  to 
compel  a  restitution  of  the  powder.  In  the  con- 
fusion and  agitation,  a  rumor  stole  out  into  the 
country  that  Boston  was  to  be  attacked ;  followed 
by  another  that  the  ships  were  cannonading  the 
town,  and  the  soldiers  shooting  down  the  inhab- 
itants. The  whole  country  was  forthwith  in  arms. 
Numerous  bodies  of  the  Connecticut  people  had 
made  some  marches  before  the  report  was  contra- 
dicted.^ 

To  guard  against  any  irrupdon  from  the  coun- 
try, Gage  encamped  the  59th  regiment  on  Boston 
Neck,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  intrenching  and 
fortifying  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  belligerent  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  encouraged,  by  learning  how  the 

1  Holmes*  AnaaU^  ii.  191.    Letter  of  Gage  to  Lord  Dart- 
month. 
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romor  of  tbeir  being  Gannonaded  had  been  le- 
eeived  in  the  Greneral  Congress,  and  by  aasor^ 
anoes  from  all  parts  that  the  caose  <^  Boston 
woold  be  made  the  common  cause  of  America. 
**  It  is  sorprising,"  writes  General  Grage,  ^  that 
so  manj  of  the  other  provinces  interest  themselves 
so  mndi  in  this.  They  have  some  warm  friends 
in  New  York,  and  I  learn  that  the  people  <^ 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  as  mad  as  thej 
are  here."^ 

The  commissions  were  arrived  for  those  civil 
officers  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  new 
modifications  of  the  charter :  many,  however,  were 
afraid  to  accept  of  them.  Those  who  did  soon 
resigned,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the 
odium  of  the  people.  The  civil  government 
throughout  the  province  became  obstruoted  in  all 
its  operations.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  to  be 
supposed  of  the  governmental  party  to  incur  the 
popular  ill-will. 

Among  other  portentous  signs,  war-hawks  be- 
gan to  appear  above  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Cushing, 
wife  to  a  member  of  Congress,  writes  to  her  bus- 
band,  '^Two  of  the  greatest  military  characters 
of  the  day  are  visiting  this  distressed  town. 
General  Charles  Lee,  who  has  served  in  Poland, 
and  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  whose  bravery  and 
character  need  no  description."  As  these  two 
men  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  coming  events, 
we  pause  to  give  a  word  or  two  concerning 
them. 

Israel  Patnam  was  a  soldier  of  native  growth  ; 

1  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Sept  30. 
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one  of  the  militaiy  productions  of  the  Freoch 
war ;  seasoned  and  proved  in  frontier  campaign- 
ing. He  had  served  at  Louisburg,  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  Crown  Point;  had  signalized  him- 
self in  Indian  warfare ;  been  captured  by  the  sav- 
ages, tied  to  a  «take  to  be  tortured  and  burnt, 
and  had  only  been  rescued  by  the  interference,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  of  a  French  partisan  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Since  the  peace,  he  had  returned  to  agricul- 
tural life,  and  was  now  a  farmer  at  Pomfret,  in 
Gonnecticnt,  where  the  scars  of  his  wounds  and 
the  tales  of  his  exploits  rendered  him  a  hero  in 
popular  estimation.  The  war  spirit  vet  burned 
within  him.  He  was  now  chairman  or  a  commit- 
tee of  vigilance,  and  had  come  to  Boston  in  dis- 
charge of  his  political  and  semi-belligerent  func* 
tions. 

General  Charles  Lee  was  a  military  man  of  a 
different  stamp ;  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  production  of  European  war* 
fare.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Lee,  of  the  dragoons,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury, 
Bart.,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  general.  Lee 
was  born  in  1731,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  cradled  in  the  army,  for  he  received  a  com- 
mission by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
He  had  an  irregular  education  ;  part  of  the  time 
in  England,  part  on  the  continent,  and  must  have 
scrambled  his  way  into  knowledge ;  yet  by  aptness, 
diligence,  and  ambition,  he  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able  portion,  being  a  Greek  and  Latin  seholar. 
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and  aoquaiuted  with  modern  languages.  The  art 
of  war  was  hb  especial  stady  from  his  bojhood, 
and  he  had  early  opportunities  of  practical  ex- 
perience. At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  grenadiers  in  the  44th  reg- 
iment, and  served  in  the  French  war  in  America, 
where  he  was  hrought  into  military  companion- 
ship with  Sir  William  Johnson's  Mohawk  warriors, 
whom  he  used  to  extol  for  their  manly  beaaty, 
their  dress,  their  graceful  carriage  and  good  breed- 
ing. In  fact,  he  rendered  himself  so  much  of  a 
favorite  among  them,  that  they  admitted  him  to 
smoke  in  their  councils,  and  adopted  him  into  the 
tribe  of  the  Bear,  giving  him  an  Indian  name, 
signifying  "  Boiling  Water." 

At  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Aber- 
crombie  was  defeated,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  while  leading  his  men  against  the  French 
breastworks.  In  the  next  campaign,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara,  where.  General 
Prideaux  fell,  and  where  Sir  William  Johnsou, 
with  his  British  troops  and  Mohawk  warriors, 
eventually  won  the  fortrei^s.  Lee  had,  probably, 
an  opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  fighting  side  by 
side  with  some  of  his  adopted  brethren  of  the 
Bear  tribe,  as  we  are  told  he  whs  much  exposed 
during  the  engagement  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  that  two  balls  grazed  his  hair.  A 
military  errand,  afterwards,  took  him  across  Lake 
Erie,  and  down  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ohio 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  thence  by  a  long  march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  to  Crown  Point,  where 
he  joined  General  Amherst.     In  1760,  he  was 
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among  the  forces  which  followed  that  general 
from  Lake.  Outario  down  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  which 
completed  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

In  1762,  he  bore  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
served  under  Brigadier-general  Burgoyne  in  Por- 
tugal, where  he  was  intrusted  with  an  enterprise 
against  a  Spanish  post  at  the  old  Moorish  castle 
of  Villa  Yelha,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  He 
forded  the  river  in  the  night,  pushed  his  way 
through  mountain  passes,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  rushed  with  his  grenadiers  into  the 
enemy's  camp  before  daylight,  where  everything 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assisted 
by  a  charge  of  dragoons.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  bearing  testimonials  of  bravery 
and  good  conduct  from  his  commander-in-chief,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  and  from  the  king  of  Portu- 

Wielding  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  Lee 
undertook  to  write  on  questions  of  colonial  policy, 
relative  to  Pontiac's  war,  in  which  he  took  the 
opposition  side.  This  lost  him  the  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  further  pro* 
motion. 

He  now  determined  to  offer  his  services  to 
Poland,  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  war. 
Kecommendations  from  his  old  commander,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  procured  him  access  to  some 
of  the  continental  courts.  He  was  well  received 
by    Frederick  the  Great,  and  had  several  con* 

1  Lift  of  Charles  Lee,  by  Jared  Sparks.    Also,  Memoir§  <if 
CharU$Le§;  published  in  London,  1799. 
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▼enatioDS  with  him,  chiefly  on  American  affiurh 
At  Warsaw,  his  military  reputation  secured  him 
the  favor  of  Poniatowsky,  receutly  elected  king 
of  Poland,  with  the  name  of  Stanidaus  Angustns, 
who  admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp.  Lee  was  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  active  service.  There  was  agitation 
in  the  conn  try,  but  the  power  of  the  king  was  not 
adequate  to  raise  forces  sufficient  for  its  sup- 
pression. He  had  few  troops,  and  those  not  trust- 
worthy ;  and  the  town  was  full  of  the  disaflTected. 
^  We  have  frequent  alarms,"  said  Lee,  "  and  the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  every  night  with  oar  pistols 
on  our  pillows." 

By  way  of  relieving  his  restlessness,  Lee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  set  off  to  accompany 
the  Polish  ambassador  to  Ck)nstantinople.  The 
latter  travelled  too  slow  for  him ;  so  he  dashed 
ahead  when  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  with  an 
escort  of  the  grand  seiguior*s  treasure ;  came  near 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger  among  the  Bul- 
garian mountains,  and  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  ran  a  risk  of  being  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  his  house  in  an  earthquake. 

Late  in  the  same  year  (1766),  he  was  again  in 
England,  an  applicant  for  military  appointment, 
bearing  a  letter  from  King  Stanislaus  to  King 
Greorge.  His  meddling  pen  is  supposed  again  to 
have  marred  his  fortunes,  having  indulged  in  sar- 
castic comments  on  the  military  character  of 
General  Townshend  and  Lord  George  Sackville. 
^  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  a  friend  to  him, 
^  that  you    And  the  door  shut  against  you  by  a 
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person  who  has  such  uuboutided  credit,  as  jou 
have  ever  too  freely  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  de- 
claiming, which  many  invidious  persons  have  not 
failed  to  inform  him  of.  The  principle  on  which 
you  thus  freely  speak  your  mind,  is  honest  and 
patriotic,  but  not  politic." 

The  disappointments  which  Lee  met  with  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  two  years  in  England,  and  a 
protracted  attendance  on  people  in  power,  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  embittered  his  subsequent  resent- 
ment against  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

In  1798,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  Poland, 
with  the  design  of  performing  a  campaign  in  the 
Bussian  service.  "I  flatter  myselt,"  said  he, 
*^  that  a  little  more  practice  will  make  me  a  good 
soldier.  If  not,  it  will  serve  to  talk  over  my 
kitchen  fire  in  my  old  age,  which  will  soon  come 
upon  us  all." 

He  now  looked  forward  to  spirited  service. 
^^I  am  to  have  a  command  of  Cossacks  and  Wal- 
lacks,"  writes  he,  **  a  kind  of  people  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of.  I  am  determined  not  to  serve 
in  the  line.  One  might  as  well  be  a  church- 
warden." 

The  friendship  of  King  Stanislaus  continued. 
^  He  treats  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  patron," 
said  Lee.  In  1769,  the  •  latter  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Polish  army,  an^ 
left  Warsaw  to  join  the  Russian  force,  which  was 
crossing  the  Dniester  and  advancing  into  Moldavia. 
He  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  a  severe  action 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  in  which  the 
Cossacks  and  hussars  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the 
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Tarkish  cavalry,  in  a  ravine  near  the  city  of 
Chotzim.  It  was  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict, 
with  various  changes ;  but  the  rumored  approach 
of  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  compelled  the  Russians  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  and  recross  the  Dniester. 

Lee  never  returned  to  Poland,  though  he  ever 
retained  a  devoted  attachment  to  Stanislaus.  Hie 
for  some  time  led  a  restless  life  about  !Europe-^ 
visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  south  of 
Spain ;  troubled  with  attacks  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  the  effects  of  a  ^  Hungarian  fever."  He  had 
become  more  and  more  cynical  and  irascible,  and 
had  more  than  one  ^^  affair  of  honor,"  in  one  of 
which  he  killed  his  antagonist.  His  splenetic 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  political  sentiments,  were 
occasionally  vented  in  severe  attacks  upon  the 
ministry,  full  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals,  and  gained  him 
such  reputation,  that  even  the  papera  of  Junius 
were  by  some  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  questions  which  had  risen  between  En- 
gland and  her  colonies,  he  had  strongly  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  the  feelings 
thus  excited,  and  the  recollections,  perhaps,  of 
his  early  campaigns,  that  had  recently  brought 
him  to  America.  Here  he  had  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  1773,  had  visited  various  parts  of 
^  ^Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  coun- 
try. His  caustic  attacks  upon  the  ministry ;  his 
conversational  powers  and  his  poignant  sallies, 
had  gained  him  great  reputation ;  but  his  mill- 
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tary  renown  rendered  him  especially  interesting 
at  the  present  juncture.  A  general,  who  had 
served  in  the  famous  campaigns  of  Europe,  com- 
manded Cossacks,  fought  with  Turks,  talked  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  been  aide-de-camp  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  was  a  prodigious  acquisition 
to  the  patriot  cause !  On  the  other  hand,  his 
visit  to  Boston  was  looked  upon  with  uneasiness 
by  the  British  officers,  who  knew  his  adventurous 
character.  It  was  surmised  that  he  was  exciting 
a  spirit  of  revolt,  with  a  view  to  putting  himself 
at  its  head.  These  suspicions  found  their  way 
into  the  London  papers,  and  alarmed  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet.  *<  Have  an  attention  to  his  con- 
duct," writes  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Gage,  *^  and  take 
every  legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any  of 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in 
View. 

Lee,  when  subsequently  informed  of  these  sus- 
picions, scoffed  at  them  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
^  temerity  and  vanity  "  to  aspire  to  the  aims  im- 
puted to  him. 

''To  think  myself  qualified  for  the  most  im- 
portant charge  that  ever  was  committed  to  mortal 
man,"  writes  he,  '<  is  the  last  stage  of  presump- 
tion; nor  do  I  think  the  Americans  would,  or 
ought  to  confide  in  a  man,  let  his  qualifications 
be  ever  so  great,  who  has  no  property  among 
them.  It  is  true,  I  most  devoutly  wish  them 
success  in  the  glorious  struggle  ;  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  wishes  both  in  writing  and  viva 
voce;  but  my  errand  to  Boston  was  mere  curiot- 
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ity  to  see  a  people  iti  so  singular  circumstaiioes; 
and  I  had  likewise  an  ambition  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  leading  men ;  with  them  only 
I  associated  during  my  stay  in  Boston.  Our  in- 
genious gentlemen  in  the  camp,  therefore,  very 
naturally  concluded  my  design  was  to  pat  my« 
self  at  their  head*" 

To  resume  the  course  of  events  at  Boston. 
Grage  on  the  Ist  of  September,  before  this  popu- 
lar agitation,  had  issued  writs  for  an  election  of 
an  Assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  in  October ;  see- 
ing, however,  the  irritated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  he  now  countermanded  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation. The  people,  disregarding  the  counter- 
mand, carried  the  election,  and  ninety  of  the  new 
members  thus  elected  met  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  waited  a  whole  day  for  the  governor  to  at- 
tend, administer  the  oaths,  and  open  the  session ; 
but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  they  voted 
themselves  a  provincial  Congress,  and  chose  for 
president  of  it  John  Hancock  —  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  popular,  and  of  somewhat  showy  talents, 
and  ardent  patriotism ;  and  eminent  from  his  social 
position. 

This  self-constituted  body  adjourned  to  Coo- 
cord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  quietly 
assumed  supreme  authority,  and  issued  a  remon- 
strance to  the  governor,  virtually  calling  him  to 
account  for  his  military  operations  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck,  and  collecting  warlike  stores  aboat 
him,  thereby  alarming  the  fears  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  menacing  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
BosUmians. 
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General  Qage,  overlooking  the  irregolaritj  of 
its  organization,  entered  into  explanations  with  the 
Assembly,  bnt  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  As  win- 
ter approached,  he  found  his  situation  more  and 
more  critical.  Boston  was  the  only  place  in 
Massachusetts  that  now  contained  British  forces, 
and  it  had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  ^'  lories  ** 
of  the  province ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  de- 
voted to  the  British  government  There  waai 
animosity  between  them  and  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  revolutionary  principles  pre- 
vailed. The  town  itself,  almost  insulated  by  na- 
ture, and  surrounded  by  a  hostile  country,  was 
like  a  place  besieged. 

The  provincial  Congress  conducted  its  affairs 
with  the  order  and  system  so  formidable  to  Gen- 
eral Grage.  Having  adopted  a  plan  for  organis- 
ing the  militia,  it  had  nominated  general  officers, 
two  of  whom,  Artemas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy^ 
had  accepted. 

The  executive  powers  were  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee of  safety.  This  was  to  determine  when 
the  serviees  of  the  militia  were  necessary ;  was  to 
call  them  forth ;  to  nominate  their  officers  to  the 
Congress;  to  commission  them,  and  direct  the 
operations  of  the  army.  Another  committee  was 
appointed  to  iiirnish  supplies  to  the  forces  when 
called  out — hence,  named  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
plies. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  militia  went  on  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  itself  in  every  direction. 
They  associated  themselves  in  large  bodies^  and 
engaged,  verbally  or  by  writing,  to  assemble  in 
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amis  lit  the  shortest  Dotioe  for  the  oommon  defense, 
tabject  to  the  orders  of  the  oommittee  of  safety. 

Arraogemeots  had  been  made  for  keeping  ap 
an  actire  correspondence  between  difierent  parts 
of  the  country,  and  spreading  an  aUirm  in  case  of 
any  threatening  danger.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  committees  just  mentioned,  large  quantities 
of  military  stores  had  been  collected  and  depos- 
ited at  Concord  and  at  Worcester. 

This  semi-belligerent  state  of  affiiira  in  Miaasa- 
chnsetts  produced  a  general  restlessness  throogfa- 
oat  the  land.  The  weak-hearted  apprehended 
coming  bxinbles ;  the  resolate  prepared  to  brave 
them.  Military  measures,  hitherto  confined  to 
New  England,  extended  to  the  middle  and  south- 
ern provinces,  and  the  roU  of  the  drum  resounded 
through  the  villages. 

Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  buckle  on  its 
armor.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  among  its  in- 
habitants to  form  themselves  into  independent 
companies,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  hav- 
ing their  own  peculiar  uniform,  and  electing  their 
own  oflScers,  though  holding  themselves  aubject 
to  militia  law.  They  had  hitherto  been  self- 
disciplined  ;  but  now  they  continually  resorted  to 
Washington  for  instruction  and  advice ;  consider* 
ing  him  the  highest  authority  on  military  affairs. 
He  was  frequently  called  from  home,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring,  to  difier- 
QQt  parts  of  the  country  to  review  independent 
<^Qipanies;  all  of  which  were  anxious  to  put 
^emselves  under  his  command  as  field-officer. 
Mount  Vernon,   therefore,   again   assumed   a 
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miUtaiy  tone  as  in  former  days^  when  he  took  hi» 
first  lessons  there  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had  his 
old  campaigoing  associates  with  him  occasiooallj. 
Dr.  Graik  and  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  to  talk  of 
past  soenes  and  discass  the  possibility  of  future 
aerTioe.  Mercer  was  already  bestirring  himself 
in  disciplining  the  militia  about  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  resided. 

Two  occasional  and  important  guests  at  Mount 
Yeimon,  in  this  momentous  crisis,  were  General 
Charles  liCet  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
Major  Horatio  Gates.  As  the  latter  is  destined 
to  ocQopy  mi  important  page  in  this  menoiri  we 
will  give  a  few  particulars  ooncemiag  him.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  the  son  of  a  captain 
in  the  British  army.  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
Christian  name  he  bore,  speaks  of  him  in  one  of 
his  letters  as  his  godson,  though  some  have  insin- 
vated  that  he  stood  in  filial  relationship  of  a  lesa 
sanctified  character.  He  had  i*eeeived  a  liberal 
education,  and,  when  but  twenty^one  years  of  age, 
bad  served  as  a  volunteer  under  General  Edward 
Comwaliis,  Governor  of  Halifax.  He  was  after* 
wards  captain  of  a  New  York  independent  com- 
pany, with  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  ha 
marched  in  the  campaign  of  Braddock,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  For  two  or  three 
sobseqnent  years  he  was  with  his  con^mny  in  the 
westeni  part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  brigade  mtgor.  He  ao- 
oompanied  Greneral  Monckton  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  gained  credit  at  the  capture 
of  Martivico*     Being  dbpatched  to  I^udoii  with 
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tidings  of  the  victoryi  he  was  rewarded  bj  tiie 
ftppointment  of  major  to  a  regiment  of  ^x>t ;  and 
aherwards,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor,  a 
raajoritj  IB  the  Bojal  Americans.  His  promo- 
tion  did  not  eqaal  his  expectations  and  fiincied 
deserts.  He  was  married,  and  wanted  soraethin* 
more  luoratiTe ;  so  he  sold  out  on  half-paj  and 
became  an  applicant  for  some  profitable  post  un- 
der the  goTemment,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
throngh  the  iofinence  of  General  Monckton  and 
some  friends  in  the  aristocracy.  Thns  several 
years  were  passed,  partly  with  his  family  in  re- 
tiremeut,  partly  in  London,  paying  oonrt  to  pat- 
rons and  men  in  power,  until  finding  there  was 
no  -likelihood  of  success,  and  having  fx\A  his 
oommission  and  half-pay,  he  emigrated  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1772,  a  disappointed  man ;  parchased  an 
estate  in  Berkeley  County,  beyond  the  Blue  IMge; 
eepoased  the  popular  cause,  and  renewed  faia  old 
campaigning  acquaintance  with  Washington. 

He  was  now  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  a 
florid  oemplexion  and  goodly  presence,  though  a 
little  inclined  to  corpulency;  sodal,  insinnating, 
and  somewhat  specious  in  his  manners,  with  a 
strong  degree  of  self-approbation.  A  long  oonne 
of  solicitation,  haunting  public  offices  and  ante* 
chambers,  and  <*  knocking  about  town,*  had  taught 
him,  it  is  said,  how  to  wheedle  and  flatter,  and  ao- 
commodate  himself  to  the  humors  of  others,  so  as 
to  be  the  boon  companion  of  gentlemen,  and  •*  hail- 
fdlow  well  met "  with  the  vulgar. 

Lee,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  former  asso- 
•i^te  in  arms,  had  recently  been  induced  by  him  to 
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parofaase  an  estate  in  his  neighborhood  in  Berke- 
ley Gonntj,  with  a  view  to  making  it  his  abode, 
having  a  moderate  competency,  a  claim  to  land  on 
^t»  Ohio,  and  the  half-pay  of  a  British  colonel* 
Both  of  these  officers,  disappointed  in  the  British 
serrice,  looked  forward,  probably,  to  greater  sue- 
cess  in  the  patriot  canse. 

Lee  had  been  at  Philadelphia  since  his  yisit  to 
Boston,  and  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  members  of  Congress  daring  the  ses- 
sion. He  was  evidently  cultivating  an  intimacy 
with  every  one  likely  to  have  influence  in  the  ap« 
preaching  stmggle. 

To  Washington  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen 
^  were  extremely  welcome  at  this  juncture,  from 
.  their  military  knowlege  and  experience,  especially 
^  lui  much  of  it  had  been  acquired  in  America,  in 
I  the  same  kind  of  warfare,  if  not  the  very  same 
I,  Campaigns  in  which  he  himself  had  mingled. 
Both  were  interested  in  the  popular  cause.  Lee 
was  full  of  plans  for  the  organization  and  disci- 
1  ptiniog  of  the  militia,  and  occasionally  acoompa- 
^  nied  Washington  in  his  attendance  on  provincial 
leviews*  He  was  subsequently  very  efficient  at 
Anni^Kilis  in  promoting  and  superintending  the 
organization  of  the  Maryland  militia. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  visits  of  Lee  were 
as  interesting  to  Mrs.  Washington  as  to  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  whimsical,  eccentric,  and  at  times 
almost  rude ;  negligent  also,  and  slovenly  in  per- 
son and  attire  ;  for  though  he  had  occasionaUy  as« 
eooiatad  with  kings  and  princes,  he  had  also  cam- 
paigsed  with  Mohawks  and  Ooesaoks,  and  seems 


id 
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to  hare  relished  their  ^'  good  breedii^.''  Whst 
was  still  more  a&iioyiiig  in  a  well  regulated  man- 
sion^ he  was  alwajs  followed  by  a  legion  of  dogs, 
wludi  shared  bis  afiectioos  with  his  horses,  and 
took  their  seats  bj  him  wheu  at  table.  ^  I  mast 
have  some  object  to  embrace,"  said  he  misaatfarop* 
ically.  ^  When  I  can  be  oonvioeed  that  men  are 
as  worthy  okjeels  as  dogs,  I  shall  transfer  mj  be- 
nevoleooe,  and  become  as  staanch  a  philantfacropist 
as  the  caatiag  Addtsoii  afieeted  to  be."  ^ 

In  his  passion  ibr  horses  and  dogs,  Waahinglony 
to  a  oertsin  degree,  eoald  sympathiae  with  him, 
and  had  noble  specimens  of  both  in  his  stable  and 
keiuiel,  which  liee  doubtless  inspected  with  a 
learned  ey«.  During  the  season  in  qaestion, 
Washington,  according  to  his  diary,  was  occasion- 
ally in  the  saddle  at  an  early  hour  following  the 
fox-hounds.  It  was  the  last  time  for  manj  a 
year  that  he  was  to  gallop  about  his  beloved 
hunting-grounds  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Belvoir. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  second  Ytrginia 
oonveution  was  held  at  Richmond.  Waahtngton 
attended  as  delepUse  from  Fairfax  Cottuty.  In 
this  assembly,  Patrick  Henry,  with  his  usual  ardor 
and  eloquence,  advocated  measures  for  embodying^ 
arming,  and  diecJpUnfing  a  militia  force,  and  pro* 
vidiug  for  the  defense  of  tlie  ooleny.  ^  li  is  use- 
less," said  he,  *'  to  adreca  Curther  petitions  to  gov- 
ernment, or  to  await  the  eS^et  af  those  already 
addi'essed  to  the  throne.  The  time  for  snppliea* 
tion  is  past ;  the  time  for  action  is  at  haatd.  We 
must  fight,  Mr.  Speaker,"  exclaimed  he,  emphati* 
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chDj;  '^I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I  An  ap* 
peal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that 
is  left  us!*' 

Washington  joined  him  in  the  conviction,  and 
was  one  of  a  committee  that  reported  a  plan  for 
carrying  those  measures  into  effect.  He  was  not 
an  impulsive  man  to  raise  the  battle^crj,  hut  the 
executive  man  to  marshal  the  troops  into  the 
field,  and  carry  on  the  wan 

His  brother,  John  Augustine,  was  raising  and 
disciplining  an  independent  company;  Washing- 
ton ofiered  to  accept  the  command  of  it  shoidd 
occasion  require  it  to  he  drmon  auL  He  did  the 
aame  with  respect  to  an  independent  company  at 
Bicbmond.  **  It  is  my  full  intention,  if  needfttl," 
writes  he  to  his  brother,  <<  to  devote  my  life  and 
fijrhme  to  the  anne!*  ^ 

S  Letter  to  John  Angnstiiie.    Sparks,  H.  4(Hk 
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Infmtaatioii  in  British  Councils.  —  Colonel  Grant,  the  Biacp- 
^rt.  —  Coercive  Measnres.  — Expedition  against  tlie  Mili- 
tary Magazine  at  Concord.  —  Battle  of  Lexington. — Th# 

.  Cry  of  Blood  through  the  Land.  — Old  Soldiera  of  the 
French  War.  —  John  Stark.  —  Israel  Putaam.  —  Rising  of 
the  Yeomanry.  —  Measures  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  Virginia. 
—  Indignation  of  the  Virginians.  —  Hugh  Mercer  and  the 
Friends  of  Liberty.  —  Arrival  of  the  News  of  Lexington  at 
Mount  Vernon. — EIFect  on  Bryan  Fairfax,  Gates,  and 
Washington. 

IHILE  the  spirit  of  reyolt  was  daily 
gaining  strength  and  determination  in 
America,  a  strange  infatuation  reigned 
in  the  British  councils.  While  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  Chatham  were  exerted  in  vain  in  be- 
half of  American  rights,  an  empty  braggadocio, 
elevated  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was/able  to  cap- 
tivate the  attention  of  the  members,  and  influence 
their  votes  by  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
Americans  and  their  cause.  This  was  no  other 
than  Colonel  Grant,  the  tame  shallow  soldier  who, 
exceeding  his  instructions,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
foolhardy  bravado  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  which  brought  slaughter  and  defeat  upon 
his  troops.  From  misleading  the  army,  he  was 
now  promoted  to  a  station  where  he  might  mis- 
lead the  councils  of  his  country.     We  are  told 
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that  he  entertained  Parliameiit,  e^piwially  the 
ministerial  side  of  tlie  House,  with  Indicroiift 
stories  of  the  oowardioe  of  Americans.  He  bad 
served  with  them,  he  said,  and  knew  theme  wellf 
and  would  venture  to  say  they  would  never  dare 
to  face  an  English  army ;  that  they  were  destitute 
of  every  requisite  to  make  good  sc^dters,  and  that 
a  very  slight  force  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
complete  reduction.  With  &ne  regimeiUSy  he 
oonld  nEiardi  through  all  America! 

How  often  has  England  been  misled  to  her 
cost  by  such  slanderous  misrepiesentatwus  of  the 
American  character!  Grant  talked  of  having 
served  with  the  Americans ;  had  he  already  for^ 
gotten  that  in  the  field  of  Braddoek*a  defeat,  when 
the  British  regulars  fled,  it  was  alone  the  desper- 
ate stand  of  a  handful  of  Virginians,  whieh  oow 
ered  their  disgraceful  flight,  and  saved  them  from 
being  overtaken  and  massacred  by  the  savages  ? 

This  taunting  and  braggart  speech  of  Grant 
waa  made  in  the  face  of  the  conciliatory  bill  of 
the  venerable  Chatham,  devised  with  a  view  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  America.  The  councils  of 
the  arrogant  and  scornful  prevailed ;  and  instead 
of  the  proposed  bill,  further  measures  of  a  strin- 
gent nature  were  adopted,  coercive  of  some  of  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  bat  ruiuous  to  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  New  England, 

At  length  the  bolt,  so  long  suspendedt  fell  I 
The  troops  at  Boston  had  been  augmented  to 
about  four  thousand  men.  Goaded  on  by  the 
mstigations  of  the  tories,  and  alarmed  by  the 
•uergttttc  measures  of  the  whigSi  General  Gage 
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DOW  reflolved  to  deal  the  latter  a  crippling  blow* 
This  was  to  surprise  and  destroy  their  magazine 
of  military  stores  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  It  was  to  be  effected  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  Aprils  by  a  force  detached  for  the 
purpose. 

Preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy* 
Boats  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  were 
laum^ied,  and  moored  under  the  stems  of  the 
men-of-war.  Grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were 
relieved  from  duty,  and  held  in  readiness.  On 
the  18th,  officers  were  stationed  on  the  roads  lead* 
ing  from  Boston,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of 
the  expedition  getting  into  the  country.  At  night 
orders  were  issued  by  Gren^ral  Gage  that  no  per- 
son should  leaye  the  town.  About  ten  o'clock, 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  men,  grenadiers,  light 
infantry,  and  marines,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
colonel  Smith,  embarked  in  the  boats  at  the  foot 
of  Boston  Common,  and  crossed  to  Lechmere 
Point)  in  Cambridge,  whence  they  were  to  march 
silently,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  to  the  place 
of  destination* 

The  measures  of  General  Gri^  had  not  been 
shrouded  in  all  the  secrecy  he  imagined*  Mys- 
tery ojften  d^ats  itself  by  the  suspicions  it 
awakens.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  com* 
mittee  of  safety,  had  observed  the  preparatory 
disposition  oi  the  boats  and  troops,  and  surmised 
some  sinister  intention.  He  sent  notice  of  these 
raovemants  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams^ 
both  members  of  the  provincial  Congress,  but  at 
that  tame  privately  sojourning  with  a  fiieod  aft 
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Lezingtoti.  A  design  on  the  miigasine  at  Con* 
oord  was  suspected,  and  the  eoinmittee  of  safety 
ordered  that  the  cannon  collected  there  should  be 
secreted,  and  part  of  the  stores  removed. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  Dr.  Warren  sent  off 
two  messengers  by  different  routes  to  give  the 
alarm  that  the  king's  troops  were  actually  sally* 
ing  forth.  The  messengers  got  out  of  Boston 
just  before  the  order  of  Greneral  Gage  went  into 
effect,  to  prevent  atfiy  one  from  leaving  the  town. 
About  the  same  time  a  lantern  was  hung  out  of 
an  upper  window  of  the  north  church,  in  the 
direction  of  CSharlestown.  This  was  a  preoou- 
eerted  signal  to  the  patriots  of  that  place,  who 
instantly  dispatched  swifit  messengers  to  rouse  the 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Swift  set  out  on  his 
nocturnal  march  from  Leohmere  Point  by  an  no- 
Irequeiited  path  across  marshes,  where  at  times 
the  troops  had  to  wade  through  water.  He  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  alarm  guns, 
booming  through  the  night  air,  and  the  dang  of 
village '  bells,  showed  that  the  news  of ^  his  ap- 
proach was  travelling  before  him,  and  the  people 
were  rising;  He  now  sent  back  to  Greneral  Grage 
for  a  reinforcement,  while  Major  Pitoairn  was  de* 
tached  with  six  companies  to  press  forward,  and 
secure  the  bridges  at  Concord. 

Pitcaim   advanced    rapidly,  capturing    every 

one  he  met,  or  overtook.     Within  a  mile  and  a 

.half  of  Jjexingtoa,  however,  a  horseman  was  too 

quick  on  the  spur  for  him,  and  galloping  to  the 

viUagOi  gave  the  alarm  that  the  redcoats  were 
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oomiug.  Drains  were  beaten;  guns  fired.  By 
Uie  dme  that  Piteaim  entered  the  village,  about 
seventy  m*  eighty  of  the  yeoanaiiry,  in  military  ar- 
ray, were  mustered  on  the  green  near  the  charch* 
It  was  a  part  of  the  ^^  constitutional  army," 
pledged  to  resist  by  force  any  open  hostility  of 
British  troops.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  naai- 
ber  of  lookers  on,  armed  and  unarmed. 

The  sound  of  drum,  and  the  array  of  men  in 
arms,  indicated  a  hostile  determination.  Piteaim 
halted  his  men  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
chnrdi,  and  ordered  them  to  prime  and  load. 
They  then  advanced  at  double  qui(^  time.  Tbe 
mi^r,  riding  forwaid,  waved  his  sword,  and  or- 
dered tlie  rebels,  as  he  termed  them,  to  disperaeu 
Other  of  the  officers  echoed  bis  words  as  they 
advanced:  ^Disperse,  ye  villains  1  Lay  down 
your  arms,  ye  rebels,  and  dispense ! "  The  orders 
were  disregarded.  A  scene  of  confusion  auued, 
with  firing. on  both  sides;  which  party  commenced 
it,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pitcairn  alwajrs 
maintained  that,  finding  the  militia  would  noC 
disperse,  he  turned  to  order  bis  men  to  draw  ont^ 
and  surround  them,  when  he  saw  a  flash  in  the 
pan  from  the  gun  of  a  countr3mian  posted  behind 
a  wall,  and  almost  instantly  the  report  of  two  or 
three  muskets.  These  he  supposed  to  be  fiiom 
the  Americans,  as  his  horse  was  wounded,  as  was 
also  a  soldier  close  by  him.  £Ks  troops  rushed 
on,  and  a  promiscuous  fire  took  place,  though,  as 
he  dedared,  he  made  repeated  signals  with  his 
swoid  for  his  men  to  forbear. 

The  fifing  of  the    Americans  was  irregolar. 
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Aod  withoat  mach  effect;  that  of  the  British 
was  more  fiital.  Eight  of  the  patriots  were 
killed,  and  ten  wonnded,  and  the  whole  pnt  to 
flight.  The  Yictors  formed  on  the  oommonj  fired 
a  voliej,  and  gaye  three  cheers  for  one  of  the 
rooel  ifigloriona  and  disastrous  trinmphs  ever 
adueyed  hy  British  arms. 

Colonel  Smith  soon^  arriyed  with  the  residne 
of  the  detadmient,  and  they  aD  marched  on  to- 
wards Concord,  ahoat  nx  miles  distant. 

The  alarm  had  readied  that  place  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  preceding  night  The  diurch  bell 
roused  the  inhabitants.  *  They  gathered  together 
in  anxious  consultation.  The  militia  and  mia- 
vte  men  seized  their  arms,  and  repaired  to  the 
parade  ground,  near  the  church.  Here  they 
were  subsequently  joined  by  armed  yeomanry 
£x>m  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere.  Exertions  were 
now  made  to  remove  and  conceal  the  military 
stores.  A  scout,  who  had  been  sent  out  lor  in- 
telligence, brou^t  word  that  the  British  had  fired 
upon  the  people  at  Lexington,  and  were  advan- 
cing upon  Concord.  There  was  great  exdtement 
and  indignation.  Part  of  the  militia  marched 
down  the  Lexington  road  to  meet  them,  but  re- 
turned, reporting  their  force  to  be  three  timea 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  whole  of  the  militia 
now  retired  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  formed  themselves 
into  two  battalions. 

About  seven  o'dock,  the  British  came  in  sight, 
advancmg  with  quick  step,  their  arms  glittering 
01  the  morning  sun.    They  entered  in  two  divis- 
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ioBS  by  different  roads.  Conoord  is  tntversed  bj 
n  river  of  the  same  name,  having  two  Inidges,  tbe 
north  and  the  south.  The  grenadiers  and  light 
infiuitry  took  post  in  the  o^itre  of  the  town, 
while  strong  parties  of  light  troops  were  detadied 
to  secnie  the  bridges  and  destroj  the  militarj 
stores.  Two  hours  were  expended  in  the  work 
of  destruction  without  much  suooess,  so  modi  of 
the  stores  having  been  removed  or  concealed. 
During  all  this  time  the  yeomanry  fromi  the 
ndghboring  towns  were  hurrying  in  with  sudi 
weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  joining  the  nulitia 
on  the  height^  until  the  little  cloud  of  war  gadier- 
ing  there  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

About  ten  o'clock,  a  body  of  three  hundred 
undertook  to  dislodge  the  British  fix>m  the  north 
bridge.  As  they  approached,  the  latter  fired 
upon  them,  killing  two,  and  wounding  a  third. 
The  patriots  returned  the  fire  with  spirit  and 
effect.  The  British  retreated  to  the  main  body, 
the  Americaos  pursuing  them  across  the  bridge. 

By  this  time  all  the  military  stores  wbidi 
could  be  found  had  been  destroyed;  Ck>lonel 
&mth,  therelore,  made  preparations  £>r  a  retreat. 
The  scattered  troops  were  collected,  the  dead 
were  buried,  and  conveyances  procured  for  the 
wounded.  About  noon  he  commenced  his  retro- 
grade march  for  Boston.  It  was  high  time.  His 
troops  were  jaded  by  the  night  march,  and  the 
morning's  toils  and  skirmishings. 

The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  The 
yeomanry  were  hurrying  fi^m  every  quarter  to 
the  scene  of  action*     As  the  British  began  their 
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retreat,  the  Americans  began  the  work  of  sore 
and  galling  retaliation.  Along  the  open  road, 
the  former  were  harassed  iiKsessantly  by  rustic 
marksmen,  who  took  deliberate  aim  from  behind 
trees,  or  over  stone  fences.  Where  the  road 
passed  through  woods,  the  British  found  them- 
selves between  two  fires,  dealt  by  unseen  foes,  the 
minute  men  having  posted  themselves  on  eacli  side 
among  the  bushes*  It  was  in  vain  they  threw  out 
flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  their  assail- 
ants; each  pause  gave  time  fior  other  pursuers  to 
oome  within  reach,  and  open  atladis  from  different 
quarters.  For  several  miles  they  urged  their  way 
along  woody  defiles,  or  roads  skirted  with  fences 
and  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and 
more  disastrous ;  some  were  shot  down,  some  gave 
out  through  mere  exhaustion ;  the  rest  hurried  on, 
without  stopping  to  aid  the  £ittigued  or  wounded. 
Before  reaching  Lexington,  Colonel  Smitb  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  retreating  troops  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely critical,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  one 
thousand  men,  and  two  field-pieces.  Mis  lord- 
ship had  been  detached  from  Boston  about  niuo 
o'clock  by  General  Grage,  in  compliance  with 
Colonel  Smith's  urgent  call  for  a  reinforoement, 
and  had  marched  gaily  through  Boxbury  to  dae 
tune  of  ^  Yankee  Doodle,"  in  derision  of  the 
^rebels."  He  now  Ibund  the  latter  a  more  formid* 
able  foe  than  he  had  antidpated.  Opening  his 
brigade  to  the  right  and  left,  he  received  the  re* 
treating   troops  into    a  hollow  square;    where. 
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fidntiiig  and  exhausted,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  ground  to  rest  His  lordship  showed  no  dis- 
position  to  adyanoe  upon  their  assailants,  hut 
contented  himself  with  keeping  them  at  bay  with 
his  field-pieces,  which  opened  a  vigorous  fire  from 
an  eminence. 

Hitherto  the  provincials,  being  hasty  levies, 
without  a  leader,  had  acted  from  individual  im* 
pulse,  without  much  concert ;  but  now  General 
Heath  was  upon  the  ground.  He  was  one  of 
those  authorised  to  take  command  when  the 
minute  men  should  be  called  out  That  class  of 
combatants  promptly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  he 
was  efiksadous  in  rallying  them,  and  brining 
them  into  military  order,  when  checked  and  scat- 
tered by  the  fire  of  the  field-pieces. 

Dr.  Warren,  also,  arrived  on  horseback,  having 
spurred  from  Boston  on  receiving  news  of  the 
skirmishing.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  day, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efiicient  men 
in  the  field.  His  presence,  like  that  of  Greneral 
Heath,  regulated  the  infuriated  ardor  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  brought  it  into  system. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  a 
short  interval  for  repose  and  refreshment,  contin- 
ued the  retreat  toward  Boston.  As  soon  as  he 
got  under  march,  the  galling  assault  by  the  par* 
suing  yeomanry  was  recommenced  in  fiank  and 
rear.  The  British  soldiery,  irritated  in  tiuD, 
acted  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  Houses  and 
shops  were  burnt  down  in  Lexington;  private 
dwellings  along  the  road  were  plundered,  and 
their  inhabitants   maltreated.     In  one  instance^ 
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an  unoiTending  invalid  was  wantonljr  slun  in  his 
own  houae«  AU  this  increased  the  exasperation 
of  the  jeomanry.  There  was  oocasionaJ  sharp 
skirmiahiDg,  with  Idoodshed  on  both  sides,  bat  in 
general  a  dogged  pursuit,  where  the  retreating 
tn)ops  were  galled  at  every  step.  ^  Their  march 
becHme  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  number 
of  their  wounded.  Lord  Percy  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  a  musket-ball,  which  struck  off  a  but- 
ton of  his  waistcoat  One  of  his  officers  re- 
mained behind  wounded  in  West  Cambridge. 
His  ammunition  was  failing  as  he  approached 
Charlestown.  The  provincials  pressed  upon  him 
in  rear,  others  were  advancing  from  Roxtory, 
Dorchester,  and  Milton ;  Colonel  Pid^ering,  with 
the  Essex  .miUtiu,  seven  hundred  strong,  was  at 
hand ;  there  waa  danger  of  being  intercepted  in 
the  retreat  to  Charlestown.  The  field-pieoss 
were  again  brought  into  play,  to  check  the  ardor 
of  the  pursuit ;  but  they  were  no  longer  objects 
of  terror.  The  sharpest  firing  of  the  provincials 
was  near  Prospect  Hill,  as  the  harassed  enemy 
hurried  along  the  Qiarlestown  road,  eager  to 
reach  the  Neck,  and  get  undw  cover  of  their 
ships.  The  pursuit  terminated  a  little  after  sun- 
set, at  Charlestown  Common,  where  General 
Heath  brought  the  minute  men  to  a  halt.  Within 
half  an  hour  more,  a  powerful  body  of  men, 
tirom  Marblehead  and  Salem,  came  up  to  join  in 
the  chase.  <^  If  the  retreat,''  writes  Washington, 
'^had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was,— 'and 
Grod  knows  it  could  not  well  have  been  more  so, 
—  the  ministerial  troops  must  hflnr^e  8UR«ndered» 
or  been  total Iv  cut  off." 
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The  distant  firing  (rom  the  main  land  had 
reached  the  British  at  Boston.  The  troops  which, 
in  the  morning,  had  marched  throngh  Roxburj, 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  might  have  been 
seen  at  sunset,  hounded  along  the  old  CSamlHridgB 
road  to  Charlestown  Neck,  by  mere  armed  yeo- 
manrj.  Gage  was  astounded  at  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  previous  that  one  of  hts 
officers,  in  writing  to  friends  in  England,  soc^fed 
at  the  idea  of  the  Americans  taking  up  arms. 
^  Wbmever  it  comes  to  bfews,"  said  he,  *^  he  thai 
can  ran  the  fiistest,  will  think  himself  well  oll^ 
believe  me.  Any  two  regiments  here  ought  to  be 
decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat  in  the  field  the 
whole  force  of  the  Massachusetts  province."  How 
frequently,  throughout  this  Revolution,  had  the 
English  to  pay  the  penalty  of  thus  undervaluing 
the  spirit  they  were  {Ht>voking ! 

In  this  memorable  affair,  the  British  loss  was 
seventy-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-ibur 
woundedy  and  twenty-six  missing.  Among  the 
slain  were  eighteen  officers.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  forty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine 
wounded,  and  five  missing.  This  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  a  mere 
drop  in  anuHutt,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effinsts, — 
rending  the  colonies  forever  ttom  the  mother 
country. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the  field  of  Lexington, 
went  through  the  land.  None  felt  the  appeal 
more  than  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Frendi  war. 
It  roused  John  Stark,  of  New  Hampshire  —  a 
trapper  and  hunter  in  his  youth,  a  vetei^an  in  In- 
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fiaa  warfiure,  a  canpaigner  under  AbeMnombhi 
ADd  Anhersty  now  the  military  oracle  of  a  mstia 
neighboiliood.  Within  ten  minates  after  tBoehriag 
the  alarm,  he  was  sparring  towards  the  sea-ooast, 
and  on  the  way  stirring  np  the  Tolanteers  of  the 
Hassachttsetts  horders,  to  assemble  forthwith  at 
Bedford^  in  the  Ticinitj  <^  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  his  old  comrade  in  frontier 
exploits.  Colonel  Isra^  Putaam*  A  man  on. 
horseback,  with  a  drum,  passed  throagh  his  aei^b* 
borhood  in  Connecticut,  proclaiming  British  tIo- 
leioee  at  Lexington.  Putnam  was  in  the  field 
ploughing,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  iastaiit  the^ 
team  was  unyoked,  the  plough  left  in  the  fur* 
row,  the  lad  settt  home  to  give  word  of  hia 
lather's  departure,  and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in 
his  working  garb,  urging  with  all  speed  to  the 
camp.  Such  was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout 
the  country.  The  sturdy  yeomaniy,  from  all  parts, 
were  hastening  toward  Boston  with  such  weapons 
aa  were  at  hand ;  and  happy  was  he  who  oould 
command  a  rusty  fowling-pieoQ  and  a  powder<* 
hom« 

The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critieid  ohx* 
ment  Lord  Dnnmore,  obeying  a  genfermi  order 
issued  by  the  ministry  to  all  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, liad  seized  upon  the  military  munitions  of 
the  province.  Here  was  a  similar  measure  to 
that  of  Gage.  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies  was  to  be  attempted.  All 
Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of 
liberty  was  reared  in  every  county ;  there  was  a 
general  cry  to  arms.     Washington  was  looked  to^ 
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frtMtt  Tarioiis  quarters,  to  take  command,  ffis 
old  eomrade  in  arms,  Hugh  Mercer,  was  abonl 
marehiog  down  to  Williamsburg  at  the  head  c^ 
m  body  of  resolute  men,  seven  hundred  stroi^y 
entitled  ^The  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  America,**  whom  he  had  organized  and  drilled 
in  Fredericksburg,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  con- 
oessioo  of  Lord  Dunmore,  with  respect  to  some 
powder  which  he  had  seized,  prevented  his  being 
beset  in  his  palace. 

Before  Hugh  Mercer  and  the  Friends  of  I«ib- 
erty  disbanded  themselves,  they  exchanged  a  mo* 
toal  pledge  to  reassemble  at  a  moment's  warning 
whenever  called  on  to  defend  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  this  or  any  other  sister  colony. 

Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the 
second  Congress,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
affair  at  Lexington.  Bryan  Fairfax  and  Major 
Horatio  Grates  were  his  guests  at  the  time.  They 
all  regarded  the  event  as  decisive  in  its  conse- 
quences ;  but  they  regarded  it  with  different  feel- 
ings. The  worthy  and  gentle-spirited  Fairfax 
deplored  it  deeply.  He  foresaw  that  it  must 
break  up  all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life ;  array- 
ing his  dearest  friends  against  the  government  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  its  policy, 
he  was  loyally  attached  and  resolved  to  adhere. 

Gktes,  on  the  ccmtrary,  viewed  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier  and  a  place-hunter  -—  hitherto  disap- 
pointed in  both  capacities.  This  event  promised 
to  open  a  new  avenue  to  importance  and  command^ 
and  he  determined  to  enter  upon  it 
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Washington's  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature. 
They  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  George  William  Fairfax,  then  in 
England,  in  which  he  lays  the  blame  of  this  '*  de- 
plorable affair"  on  the  ministry  and  their  military 
agents ;  and  concludes  with  the  folkming  words, 
in  which  the  yearnings  of  the  patriot  give  affec- 
ting solemnity  to  the  implied  resolve  of  the  soldier : 
^  Unhappy  it  is  to  reHect  that  a  brother's  sword 
has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast ;  and  that 
the  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America 
are  to  be  either  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited 
hj  slaTes.  Sad  alternative  I  But  can  a  mfMMl 
keiUaie  in  hi$  ckaiee  f* 
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Soliftix^  of  IVoops  in.  the  East.  —  Qamp  at  Boston. —  Gen« 

..   eral  Artemas  Ward.  —  Scheme  to  surprise  Ticonderogm. — 

New  Hampshire  Grauts.  —  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Greea 

Mountain  Bayt.  ~  Benedict  Artioid.~Affiiir  of  l^cmdi^ 

rogft  ttid  Crown  Point.  ^  A  Dash  «t  St  John*8. 

|T  the  eastward,  the  nuurcb  of  the  BerohH 
tion  went  on  with  aeceiemted  speeds 
Thirty  thousand  men  had  heen  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  ooontry.  The 
proTincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to 
raise  thirteen  thousand^  six  hundred,  as  its  quota. 
Circular  letters,  also,  were  issued  by  the  conunit- 
tee  of  safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops 
with  all  speed,  and  calling  for  military  aid  from 
tlM  other  New  Ei^^laiid  pi«yiiiees. 

Their  appeals  were  promptly  answered.  Bodies 
of  militia,  and  parties  of  volunteers  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Islafid,  and  Connecticut,  has- 
tened to  join  the  minute  men  of  Massachusetts 
in  forming  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton. With  the  troops  of  Connecticut,  came  Israel 
Putnam,  having  recently  raised  a  regiment  in 
that  province,  and  received  from  its  Assembly 
the  commission  of  brigadier-general.  Some  of 
his  old  comrades  in  French  and  Indian  warfare, 
bad  hastened  to  join  his  standard.     Such  were 
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tUGO  of  hiB  captains,  Durkee  axid  Knowltoa.  The 
latter^  who  was  his  especial  favorite,  had  fought 
b J  his  fflde  when  a  mere  boy. 

The  bommand  of  the  camp  was  given  to  Gen- 
eral Ariemas  Ward,  already  mentiooed.  He  was 
a  native  of  Shrewslwizy  In  Massachusetts,  and  a 
veteran  of  the  seven  year's  war  —  having  served 
as  lieutenant«coIonel  under  Abercrombie.  He 
had,  likewise,  been  a  joiember  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  had  recently  been  i&adet  ^J  ^^  W^ 
vineial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  commander-in'« 
chief  of  its  forces. 

As  affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and 
war  was  considered  mevitable,  some  bold  spirits 
m  Connecticut  ooneeived  a  project  for  the  outset 
This  was  the  surprisal  of  the  oI&  forts  of  Tieon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point,  already  £unous  in  the 
French  war.  Their  situation  on  Lake  Cham^ 
pSain  gave  them  the  command  of  the  main  route 
to  Canada ;  so  that  the  possession  of  them  would 
be  all-important  in  case  of  hostilities.  They 
were  feeUy  garrisoned  and  negligently  guarded, 
and  abundantly  furnished  with  artillery  and  mill-' 
tary  stores,  so  much  needed  by  the  patriot  army>« 

Ilus  sdieme  was  set  on  £oot  in  the  purlieusj 
as  it  were,  of  the  proviocial  L^slature  of  Con- 
necticut, then  in  session.  It  was  not  openly 
sanctioned  by  that  body,  but  secretly  favored,  and 
money  lent  from  the  treasiuy  to  those  engaged 
in  it*  A  committee  was  appointed,  also,  to  ac» 
company  them  to  the  frontier,  aid  them  in  raising 
tn>^,  and  exerdse  ova:  tl&em  a  degree  of  auper* 
mtfiBdeaoa  aad  control* 
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Sixteen  men  were  thus  enlisted  in  Connecdeal» 
a  greater  nnmber  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  great- 
est accession  of  force,  was  firom  what  was  called 
the  **•  New  Hampshire  Grants.**  This  was  a  re- 
gion having  the  Connecticut  Biver  on  one  ode, 
and  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  Hudson  Biver  on 
ihe  other  —  being,  in  &ct,  the  countiy  forming 
the  present  State  of  Vermont  It  had  long  been 
a  disputed  territory,  daimed  bj  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  George  II.  had  decided  in  &- 
vor  of  New  York ;  but  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  had  made  grants  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  townships  in  it,  whence  it  bad  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
The  settlers  on  those  grants  resisted  the  attempts 
of  New  York  to*  eject  them,  and  formed  then^ 
•elves  into  an  association,  called  '^The  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  Besolute,  strong-handed  fol- 
lows they  were,  with  £than  Allen  at  their  head, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  brought  up  among 
the  Green  Mountains.  He  and  his  lieutenants, 
Seth  Warner  and  Bemember  Baker,  were  oot- 
lawed  by  the  Le^slature  of  New  York,  and  re- 
wards offered  for  their  apprehension.  They  and 
their  associates  armed  themselves,  set  New  York 
at  defiance,  and  swore  they  would  be  the  death 
of  any  one  who  should  attempt  their  arrest. 

Thus  Ethan  Allen  was  becoming  a  kind  of 
Bobin  Hood  among  the  mountains,  when  the 
present  crisis  changed  the  relative  position  of 
things  as  if  by  magic.  Boundary  fouds  were 
forgotten  amid  the  great  questions  of  colonial 
rights.     Ethan  Allen  at  once  stepped  forward,  a 
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patriot,  and  volanteered  with  lus  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  to  serve  in  the  popular  cause.  He 
was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  in  question,  by 
his  experience  as  a  frontier  champion,  his  robust- 
ness  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  fearless  spirit. 
He  had  a  kind  of  rough  eloquence,  also,  that  was 
very  effective  with  bis  followers.  **  Btts  style," 
gays  one,  who  knew  him  perwnaUy,  «  was  a  sin- 
gular  compound  of  local  barbarisms.  Scriptural 
phrases,  and  oriental  wildness;  and  though  un« 
classic,  and  sometimes  ungrammatical,  was  highly 
animated  and  fordble."  Washington,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  there  was  ^^n  original  something 
in  him  which  commanded  admiration." 

Thus  reinforced,  the  party,  now  two  hundred 
and  seventy  strong,  pushed  forward  to  Castleton, 
a  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held  on 
the  2d  of  May.  Ethan  Allen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition,  with  James  Easton  and 
Seth  Warner  as  second  and  third  in  command. 
Detachments  were  sent  off  to  Skenesborough 
(now  Whitehall),  and  another  place  on  the  lake, 
vrith  orders  to  seize  all  the  boats  they  could  find 
and  bring  them  to  Sfaoreham,  opposite  Ticonde- 
roga,  whither  Allen  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
main  body. 

At  this  juncture,  another  adventurous  spirit  ar- 
rived at  Castleton.  This  was  Benedict  Arnold, 
since  so  sadly  renowned.  He,  too,  had  conceived 
the  project  of  surprising  Ticonderoga  and  Crowa 
Point ;  or,  perhaps,  had  caught  the  idea  from  ita 
first  agitators  in  Connecticut  *->  in  the  militia  of 
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wldeb  provmee  he  held  a  captain's  commiiwion. 
He  bid  proposed  the  scheoie  to  the  Massac 
ehusettt  eommittee  of  safety.  It  had  met  their 
•pprobatioD.  They  l»d  given  him  a  colonel', 
oommissioii,  authorused  Mm  to  raise  a  force  in 
Western  MassadmaettSt  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dmd  men,  and  famished  him  with  monej  and 
means.  Amdd  had  enlisted  but  a  few  officers 
and  men  when  he  heard  of  the  expedition  from 
Gonnectioal  being  (m  the  mardu  He  instantly 
hurtled  on  with  one  attendant  (o  overtake  it, 
leaving  his  few  reonits  to  fbUow,  as  best  they 
OMiid:  in  this  way  he  reached  Castletoo.  just 
after  the  council  of  war. 

ProinaiBg  the  cokmeFs  oommission  receiyed 
from  the  Massadmsetts  committee  oi  safety,  he 
now  aspired  to  the  Bupreme  command.  His 
daims  were  disregarded  by  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys;  (hey  would  foUow  no  leader  but  £thaa 
Allen.  As  they  formed  the  m^rity  of  the  party, 
Arnold  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  serve  as  a  vol- 
•nleea*,  with  the  rank,  but  not  the  oomnumd  of 
eolond. 

The  party  arrived  at  Shoreliam,  opposite  Tioon- 
deroga,  on  the  night  of  the  9  th  of  May.  The 
detaehflient  sent  in  quest  of  boats  had  failed  to 
arrive.  There  were  a  few  boats  at  hand,  with 
-which  the  transportation  was  commenced.  It  was 
slow  work ;  the  night  wore  away  ;  day  was  about 
to  break,  and  bat  eighty-tliree  men,  with  Allen 
Imd  Arnold,  had  crossed.  Should  they  wait  for 
^e  residoe,  day  would  dawn,  the  garrison  wake, 
ittd  their  enleqirise  might  faiL     Allen  drew  «p 
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ii  hiB   men,  addressed   them  in   his  owo  ^oiphatia 

I  ityle,  and  annouoced  his  inteiKion  to  make  a  dash 

i:  at  the  forty  without  waiting  for  more  force.     ^  It 

is  a  desperate  attempt,"  said  he,  ''and  I  ask  no 
roan  to  go  against  bis  wilL  I  will  take  the  lead, 
and  be  the  first  to  advanoe.  Yoa  that  are  willing 
US  follow,  poise  your  firelocks."  Not  *  firelock 
but  was  poised. 

Thej  mounted  the  bill  briskly,  but  in  silencei 
guided  by  a  boy  fxom  the  neighborhood.  The 
dfl^  dawned  as  Allen  arrived  at  a  sally  porU  A 
sentry  pulled  tr%ger  on  him,  but  his  piece  missed 
fira»  He  retreated  through  a  covered  wskj*  Allen 
and  his  men  followed.  Another  sentry  thrust  at 
Easton  with  his  bayonet,  but  was  struck  down  by 
AUen,  and  begged  for  quarter.  It  was  granted 
on  condition  of  his  leading  the  way  instantly  to 
the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  Captain  Dela* 
place,  who  was  yet  in  bed.  Bfsiag  arrived  there, 
Alien  thundered  at  the  door,  and  demanded  a 
aiirrendor  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  his  followers 
had  formed  into  two  lines  on  the  parade^round, 
and  given  three  hearty  cheers.  The  commandant 
appeared  at  his  door  balt^Klresaed,  '<  the  frightened 
face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over  his  shoulder." 
He  gazed  at  Ailen  in  bewildered  astonishment. 
''By  whose  authority  do  you  act?"  exclaimed 
he.  "  In  the  name  of  the  gi»at  Jehovah,  and  the 
Continental  Con^gressl"  replied  Allen,  with  * 
flourish  of  his  sword,  and  an  oath  which  we  do 
not  care  to  suljoin. 

There  was  np  disputing  the  point.    The  gax^ 
tisoiv  ^^  Ao  commander,  had  been  startled  frem 
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deep,  and  made  prisoners  as  they  rushed  fiirtii  in 
their  confbsion.  A  surrender  acoordioglj  took 
place.  The  captain,  and  forty-^ight  men,  which 
oomposed  his  garrison,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Hartford  in  Oonnecticat  A  great  supply  of 
military  and  naval  stores,  so  important*  in  the 
present  crisis,  was  found  in  the  fortress. 

Colonel  Seth  ^Warner,  who  had  brought  over 
the  residue  of  the  party  from  Shoreham,  was  now 
sent  with  a  detachment  against  Crown  Pmnt, 
which  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  May,  withoQl 
firing  a  gun ;  the  whole  garrison  being  a  Bergeanl 
and  twelve  men.  Here  were  taken  upward  of  a 
hundred  cannon. 

Arnold  now  insbted  vehemently  on  his  right 
to  command  Ticonderoga;  being,  as  he  said,  the 
only  officer  invested  with  legal  authority.  His 
claims  had  again  to  yield  to  the  superior  populaiw 
ity  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  whom  the  Connecticut 
eommittee,  which  had  accompanied  the  enterprise, 
gave  an  instrument  in  writing,  investing  him  with 
the  command  of  the  fortress  and  its  dependencies^ 
until  he  should  receive  the  orders  of  the  Connecti* 
cut  Assembly,  or  the  Continental  Congress.  Arw 
nold,  while  forced  to  acquiesce,  sent  a  protest,  and 
a  statement  of  his  grievances  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  In  the  mean  time,  his  chagrin 
was  appeased  by  a  new  project.  The  detachment 
originally  sent  to  seize  upon  boats  at  Skenes- 
borough,  arrived  with  a  schooner,  and  several  ba- 
teaux. It  was  immediately  concerted  between 
Allen  and  Arnold  to  cruise  in  them  down  the 
lake,  and  surprise  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel  River 
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the  frontier  post  of  Oeuiada.  The  schooner  was 
Bceordinglj  armed  with  cannon  from  the  forU 
Arnoldy  who  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  yoath,  took 
the  command  of  her,  while  Allen  and  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  embarked  in  the  bateaux. 

Arnold  outsailed  the  other  craft,  and  arriving 
at  St.  John's,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men ;  captured  a  king's  sloop 
of  seventy  tons,  with  two  brass  six-pounders  and 
seven  men ;  took  four  bateaux,  destroyed  several 
others,  and  then,  learning  that  troops  were  on  the 
way  from  Montreal  and  Chamblee,  spread  all  his 
sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  and  swept  up  the  lake 
with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  some  valuable 
stores,  which  he  had  secured. 

He  had  not  sailed  far  when  he  met  Ethan 
Allen  and  the  bateaux.  Salutes  were  exchanged ; 
cannon  on  one  side,  musketry  on  the  other.  Allen 
boarded  the  sloop,  learnt  from  Arnold  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  success,  and  determined  to  push  on, 
take  possession  of  St.  John's  and  garrison  it  with 
one  hundred  of  his  Green  Mountain  Boys.  He 
was  foiled  in  the  attempt  by  the  superior  force 
which  had  arrived ;  so  he  returned  to  his  station  90 
Ticonderoga. 

Thus  a  partisan  bend,  nnpraoticed  in  the  art  of 
war,  had,  by  a  series  of  daring  exploits,  and  al 
most  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  won  for  the  pa 
triots  the  command  of  Lakes  George  and  Cham 
plain,  and  thrown  open  the  great  highway  to 
Canada. 


CHAPTER  XXXEK. 

Seooad  Soflsiom  of  Congress.  ~  John  Haocodc  —  Petition  t» 
the  Kiog.  —  Federal  Union.  —  SGlitaiy  Heasnrefu  —  De- 
bates abont  the  Anny.  —  Question  as  to  Commander-iii- 
chief.  —  Appomtnent  of  Washington.  ^  OUier  Appoinl* 
■Mata^-Letten  of  WMhingloa  to  his  Wife  a^  findKb 
—  Pkcpantioaa  fiNr  Dapartore. 

|H£  second  General  Oongress  «88emUed 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May. 
Peyton  Bandolph  was  again  elected  as 
president ;  but  being  obliged  to  return,  and  oocapj 
his  place  as  Speaker  of  the  Virginia  Assemblj, 
John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts  was  elevated  to 
the  chair. 

A  lingering  feeling  of  attachment,  to  the  mother 
ooontry,  strnggliag  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
self-governoient,  was  manifested  in  the  proceed* 
ifl^  of  this  remarkable  body.  Many  of  those 
most  active  in  vindicating  colonial  rights,  and 
Washington  among  the  number,  still  indulged  the 
hope  of  an  eventual  reconciliation,  while  few 
entertained,  or,  at  least  avowed,  the  idea  of  •  com- 
plete independence* 

A  second  ^  humble  and  dutiful "  petition  to  the 
king  was  moved,  but  met  with  strong  opposition, 
John  Adams  condemned  it  as  an  imbiecile  meas- 
ure, calculated  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of 
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Congress.  He  was  for  prompt  and  rigorous  actioiy. 
Others  members  concurred  with  him.  Indeed, 
the  measure  itself  seemed  but  a  mere  ^srm,  in- 
tended to  reconcile  the  haTf-scrnpnlons ;  for  sub- 
sequentlj,  when  it  was  carried,  Congress,  in  face 
of  it,  went  on  to  assume  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  authority.  A  federal  union  was 
formed,  leaving  to  each  colony  the  right  of  regu- 
lating its  internal  aflairs  according  to  its  own  in- 
dividual constitution,  but  vesting  in  Congress'  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war ;  of  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances ;  of  regulating  general  com- 
merce ;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such  mat* 
ters  as  regarded  the  security  and  welfare  of  tho 
whole  community; 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  twelve,  chosen  by  Oongress  from  among 
its  own  members,  and  to  hold  office  for  a  limited 
time.  Such  colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates 
to  Congress,  might  yet  become  members  of  the 
confederacy  by  agreeing  to  its  conditions.  Georgia, 
which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  Soon  joined  the 
league,  which  thus  extended  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida. 

Congress  lost  no  time  in  exercising  their  feder^ 
ated  powers.  In  virtue  of  them,  they  ordered 
the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  construction  of  forts 
In  various  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  provision  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores ;  while  to 
defray  the  expense  of  these,  and  other  measures, 
avowedly  of  self-^lefense,  they  authorized  the 
emission  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  bearing  the  inscription  of  ^  The  United 
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Ooloniai:*  tht  fiuth  of  the  eoolbdencT  beintf 
pledged  for  their  redemptioii. 

A  retaliating  decree  was  paaeed,  prohlbitiiig  all 
supplies  c^  provisioiis  to  the  British  fisheries ;  and 
another,  4iw*^ff""g  the  province  of  MaawariiiWRttii 
Baj  absolTed  from  its  compact  with  the  crown, 
bj  the  violation  of  its  charter ;  and  reooouneod- 
ing  it  to  form  an  internal  govemment  for  itselL 

The  public  sense  of  Washington's  militaij  tal- 
ents and  experience  was  evinced  in  his  being 
dudrman  of  all  the  committees  appointed  for  mil- 
itarj  afBuTB.  Most  of  the  roles  and  r^;nlatinns 
for  the  arm jy  and  the  measures  for  defense,  were 
devised  bj  him. 

The  sitoation  of  the  New  England  arxnj,  ac- 
tually besieging  Boston,  became  an  early  and  ab- 
sorbing consideration.  It  was  without  munitions 
of  war,  without  arms^  clothing,  or  pay ;  in  fiict, 
without  legislative  countenance  or  encouragement. 
Unless  sanctioned  and  assisted  by  Congress,  thoie 
was  danger  of  its  dissolution.  If  dissolved,,  how 
could  another  be  collected?  If  dissolved,  what 
would  there  be  to  prevent  the  British  from  sally- 
ing out  of  Boston,  and  spreading  desolation 
throughout  the  country  ? 

All  this  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
out  of  doors.  The  disposition  to  uphold  the  army 
was  general ;  but  the  difficult  question  was,  who 
should  be  commander-in-chief?  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  conflict  of  opinions 
and  interests  within  doors.  There  was  a  south- 
em  party,  he  said,  which  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  a  New  England  army,  commanded  by  a  New 
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England  geneml*  <^  Whether  this  jealousy  was 
sincere/'  writes  he,  ^or  whether  it  was  mere 
pride,  and  a  haughty  amhitioa  of  furoishing  a 
southern  general  to  command  the  northern  army, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  the  intention  was  very  visible 
to  me,  that  Colonel  Washington  was  their  object ; 
and  so  many  of  our  stanchest  men  were  in  the 
plan,  that  we  could  carry  nothing  without  conced- 
ing to  it.  There  was  another  embarrassment, 
which  was  never  publicly  known,  and  which  was 
carefully  ooncealed  by  those  who  knew  it:  the 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  delegates 
were  divided.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Gushing 
hung  back;  Mr.  Paine  did  not  come  forward,  and 
even  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  irresolute.  Mr. 
Hancock  himself  had  an  ambition  to  be  appointed 
oommander*in-chie£  Whether  he  thought  an  elec- 
tion a  compliment  due  to  him,  and  intended  to 
have  the  honor  of  declining  it,  or  whether  he 
would  have  accepted  it,  I  know  not.  To  the 
compliment,  he  had  some  pretensions ;  for,  at  that 
time,  his  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  general  merits 
in  the  cause  <^  his  country,  had  been  incompar- 
ably greater  than  those  of  Colonel  Washington. 
But  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  his  entire 
vrant  of  experience  in  actual  service,  though  an 
excellent  militia  officer,  were  decisive  objections 
to  him  in  my  mind.'' 

General  Charles  Lee  was  at  that  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia* His  former  visit  had  made  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  leading  members  of  Congress* 
The  active  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the 
cause  was  well  known,  and  the  public  had  aa 
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almost  eztrfnragant  idea  of  his  mifitaiy  qiialificii^ 
tioBB.  He  was  of  foreign  birth,  however,  and  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  eonfide  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  anj  but  a  native-bom  AmericaB.  In 
feet,  if  he  was  sincere  in  what  we  haive  quoted 
from  his  letter  to  Burke,  lie  did  not  aspire  to  mtch 
a  signal  mark  of  confidenoe. 

The  opinion  evidently  inclined  in  &vor  oC 
Washington ;  yet  it  was  promoted  by  no  c^qoe 
of  partisans  or  admirers.  More  than  one  of  the 
Yirginia  delegates,  says  Adams,  were  ocx>l  on  the 
subject  of  this  appointment;  and,  pardcalnrij, 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  dear  and  fall  against  it.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Washington  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  situation  in  life,  made  no 
step  in  advance  to  clutch  the  impending  honor. 

Adams,  in  his  diary,  datms  the  credit  of  brii^ 
ing  the  members  c€  Congress  to  a  deoisicni.  Bis- 
ing  in  his  place,  one  day,  and  stating  bri^j,  but 
earnestly,  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  he  moved 
that  Congress  should  adopt  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  app(Hnt  a  general.  Though  this  was 
not  the  time  to  nominate  the  person,  ^  yet,"  adds 
he,  **as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  point 
of  some  difficulty,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare, 
that  I  had'  but  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for 
that  important  command,  and  that  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  was  among  us  and  very 
well  known  to  all  of  ns;  a  gentleman,'  whose 
skill  and  experience  as  an  offieer,  whose  i&d^ 
pendent  fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  oni- 
versal  character  would  command  the  approbation 
of  aU  America,  and  unite  the  confial  exsrtioiia  of 
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all  the  colonies  better  than  aiiiy  other  person  in 
the  Union.  Mr.  Washington,  who  happened  to 
sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude 
to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the 
library-room.  Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  our  pres- 
ident, which  gave  me  an .  opportunity  to  observp 
his  countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the 
state  of  the  colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure ;  hat 
^when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the 
commander,  I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and 
striking  change  of  countenance.  Mortification 
and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his 
face  could  exhibit  them."    ^ 

'<  When  the  subject  came  under  debate,  several 
delegates  opposed  the  appointment  of  Washing- 
ton ;  not  from  personal  affections,  but  because  the 
army  were  .  all  from  New  England,  and  had.  a 
general  of  their  own,  General  Artemas  Ward, 
with  whom  they  appeared  well  satisfied ;  and 
under  whose  command  they  had  proved  them- 
selves able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Bos- 
ton; which  was  all  that  was  to  be  expected  or 
desired." 

The  subject  was  postponed  to  a  future  day. 
In  the  interim,  pains  were  taken  out  of  doors  to 
obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  in  .gen- 
eral so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the 
dissentient  members  were  persuieuled  to  withdraw 
their  opposition. : 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  army  was  regularly 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  pay  of  the  comr 
mander-in-chief  fixed  at  five  hundred,  dollars  a 
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***  un  or  WAamNQToir. 

Hwnth.  Maaj  stiD  dnng  to  the  idea,  that  id  dl 
these  proceedings  the/  were  merel/  opposiw  tin 
ineasures  of  the  ministry,  and  not  the  anthoritr 
«f  the  crowB,  and  tbns  the  army  before  Bostoa 
was  designated  as  the  Continental  Arroj,  in  eon- 
tradistinction  to  that  under  General  Gaae,  wUek 
was  called  the  Ministerial  Army. 

In  thM  stage  of  the  bomness,  Mr.  J<Aiisod  of 
Maryland,  rase,  and  nominated   Washingtwi  ibr 
the  station  of  commander-in-chief.     The  electkv 
was  by  ballot,  and  was  nnanimons.     It  was  fop. 
ttally  announced  to  him  by  the  president,  on  the 
foUowwig  day,  when  he  bad   taken   his  seat  ia 
Congress.     Rising  in    his   place,  he  briefly  ex- 
pressed  his  highland  grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
conferred  «n  him,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause.     "But,"  added  he,  "lest  some   unlucky 
erent  should  happen  unfarorable  to  my  tcvvaL 
tion,  I  beg  ,t  may  be  remembered  by  every  gen- 
tiemu,  m  the  room,  that  I  this  day  dechu^  with 
the  utmost  smoenty,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.     A«  to  mv 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no^X' 
cunwry  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
•ccept  th»  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense 
of  my  domestw  ^  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  proflt  of  it.     I  will  keep  an  exact 
aejonnt  of  my  expenses.    Those,  I  doubt  not,  they 
wiU  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire  »  ' 

"T^^j^  something  charming  to  me  in  the 
conduct  of  Washington,"  writes  Ad'ams  to  a  /ieT; 

th^  «^rV  f  -r  °f  ♦*«  fi"t  fortunes  npo» 
the  contment,   leaving  his   delicious   retiremSJ 
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his  family  and  friends,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and 
hassarding  all,  in  the  cause  of  his  conntry.  His 
views  are  noble  and  disinterested.  '  He  declared, 
when  he  accepted  the  mighty  trust,  that  he  would 
lay  before  us  an  exact  account  et  his  expenses, 
and  not  accept  a  shilling  of  pay." 

Four  major-generals  were  to  be  appointed. 
Among  those  specified  were  General  Charles  Lee 
and  General  Ward.  Mr.  Mifflin  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  Lee's  especial  friend  and  admirer,  urged 
that  he  should  be  second  in  command.  ^  Gknend 
Lee,"  said  he,  •*  would  serve  cheerfully  under 
Washington ;  but  considering  his  rank,  character, 
and  experience,  could  not  be  expected  to  serve 
under  any  other.  He  must  be  atU  $ecimdii9f  end 
ntdhu. 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  ob* 
jected  that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  to  expect 
that  General  Ward,  who  was  actually  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Boston,  should  serve  under 
any  man  ;  but  under  a  stranger  he  ought  not  to 
serve.  General  Ward,  accordingly,  was  elected 
the  second  in  command,  and  Lee  the  third.  The 
other  two  migor-generals  were,  Philip  Schuyler 
of  New  Tork,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecti* 
cut.  £ight  brigadier-generals  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed; Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery, 
David  'Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spen- 
cer, John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mifflin's  objections  to 
having  Lee  ranked  under  Ward,  as  being  beneath 
his  dignity  and  merits,  he  himself  made  no  scruple 
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to  aoquiesoe ;  though,  jadging  from  his  super- 
cilious character,  and  from  circumstances  \u  bis 
subsequent  conduct,  he  no  doubt  considered  him- 
self vastly  superior  to  the  provincial  officers 
placed  over  him. 

At  Washington's  express  request,  his  old  friend, 
Major  Horatio  Gates,  then  absent  at  his  estate 
in  Virginia,  was  appointed  adjutant-general,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Adams,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  ex- 
tremelj  loth  to  admit  Lee  or  Grates  into  the 
American  service,  although  be  considered  them 
officers  of  great  experience  and  confessed  abili- 
ties. He  apprehended  difficulties,  he  said,  from 
the  ^  natural  prejudices  and  virtuous  attachment 
of  our  countrymen  to  their  own  officers.**  "  But," 
adds  he,  ^  considering  the  earnest  desire  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  have  the  assistance  of  those 
officers,  the  extreme  attachment  of  many  of  our 
best  friends  in  the  southern  colonies  to  them,  the 
reputation  they  would  give  to  our  arms  ia  Eu- 
rope, and  specially  with  the  ministerial  generals 
and  army  in  Bostop,  as  well  as  the  real  Ameri- 
can merit  of  both^  I  could  not  withhold  my  vote 
from  either," 

The  reader  will  possibly  call  these  circumstan- 
ces to  mind  when,  on  a  future  page,  he  finds  how 
Lee  and  Grates  requited  the  friendship  to  which 
ehiefly  they  owed  their  appointments* ; 

In  this  momentous  change  in  his  condition, 
which  suddenly  altered  all  his  course  of  life,  and 
called  him  immediately  to  the  camp.  Washings 
ton's  thoughts  recurred  to  Mount  Yernoa^  and  its 
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mral  deligkts,  so  dekrto  his  jieart,  whence  he 
was  to  be  again  exiled.  His  chief  concern,  how- 
ever, was  on  account  of  the  distress  it  might 
cause  to  his  wife.  His  letter  to  her  on  the  sub* 
ject  is  written  in  a  tone  of  manly  tenderness* 
**^ You  may  believe  me^"  writes  he,  "when  I  as- 
sure you,  in  the  most  solemn-  manner,  that,  do  far 
from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every 
endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from 
my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  fam- 
ily, but  from-  a  consciousness  of  itS'  being  a  trust 
too  great  for  my  capacity;  and  I  should  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with,  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times 
seven  years.  But  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  des* 
tiny  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this 'service,  I  shall 
Lope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to  an- 
swer some  good  purpose*     .     .     •  -  •• 

^  I  shall  rely-  ctmfidently  on  that  Providence 
which  has  hitherfpre-  preserved,  and  been  bounti- 
ful to  ine,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return 
safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from 
llie  toil  or  danger  of:  the  campaign ;  my  unhappi- 
ness  will  fiow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you 
w31  feel  from.beCng  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg 
that  you  will  snmmon  your  whole  fortitude,  and 
pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Noth* 
ing  will  give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as 
to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen." 

And  to  his  favorite  brother,  John  Augustine, 
he  writes :  ^*  I  am  now  to  bid  adieu  to  you,  and 
to  every  kind  of  domestic  ease,  for  a  while.     I 
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«■  embsriced  on  a  wide  oeeaa,  boondleflB  in  ili 
pnMpect,  and  in  wUch,  perbapa^  no  safe  harbor  is 
to  be  feand.  I  have  been  eeUed  opoa  by  the 
onanimoiis  voioe  of  the  colonies  to  take  the  oom- 
nand  of  tiie  continental  anaj;  an  iionor  I  neither 
■oaght  a£^,  nor  desired,  as  I  am  tboroogfaly  con- 
vinced that  it  requires  great  abilities,  and  mnefa 
mora  experience  than  I  an  master  of."  And 
SMbseqoentlj,  rafeiring  to  his  wife :  ^  I  shall  hope 
that  vaj  friends  will  visit,  and  ^ideavor  to  ke^  up 
the  ^writa  of  mj  wife  as  miioh  as  they  can,  fer 
my  departoie  will,  I  know,  be  a  catting  stroke 
upon  her;  and  on  this  account  alone  I  have  many 
disMgreeaUe  sensatioos.'' 

On  the  dOth  of  Jane,  he  received  his  conunis- 
sion  from  the  President  of  Congress.  The  fellow* 
ing  day  was  fixed  upon  fer  his  depsrtore  for  the ' 
army.  He  reviewed  previously,  at  the  request 
of  their  officers,  several  militia  companies  of  horae 
and  feot.  Eveiy  one  was  anxious  to  see  the  new 
eommander,  and  rarely  has  the  public  hmm  ideal 
of  a  comnumder  been  so  fully  aaswereiL  He  waa 
now  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  ferty-three  yeata  of 
age,  stately  in  person,  noble  in  his  demeaoor,  calm 
and  dignified  in  his  deportment;  as  he  sat  hia 
horse,  with  OHinly  grace^  his  military  presence  de- 
lighted every  eye,  and  wherever  he  went  the  air 
rang  with  aedamatwna 
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^EIILE  Congress  had  been  deliberating  on 
n  thu  adgptiou  of  tbe  artnjr,  and  lUe  nomi- 
I  OHtion  of  a  comroaDder-in-chief,  eveuls 
hwl  tteen  tbickening  and  drawing  to  a  criais  iu  the 
excited  region  about  Boston.  The  provindal 
troopa  which  blockaded  the  town  prevented  sup- 
plies by  laud,  the  neighboring  counlry  refused  to 
AinHBh  them  bjr  water;  fresh  provisions  aod  veg> 
etables  were  uo  longer  to  be  procured,  and  Bos- 
Ion  begBB  to  experience  the  privatious  of  a  be- 
sieged city. 

On  the  25lh  of  Hay,  arrived  ships  of  war  and 
traosporta  from  Ecigland,  bringing  large  reinforce- 
laeatB,  under  Generab  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Henry  Clinton,  commanders  of  high  reputatiou. 

As  the  ships  entered  the  harbor,  aod  the  "  rebel 
«ao;^) "  was  p«nted  out,  —  ten  thousand  yeomanry 
beleaguering  a  town  garrisoned  by  five  thousand 
r^ulors, — Burgoyne  could  not  restrain  a  burst 
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of  surprise  and  soom.  ^  Whatf  cried  he,  ^  tea 
thousand  peasants  keep  five  thousand  king^s  troops 
shut  up  1  Well,  let  us  get  in,  and  we'll  soon  find 
elbow-room.** 

Inspirited  by  these  reinforcements.  General 
Grage  determined  to  tick^  the  field.  Previously, 
however,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  head  of  the  war  department,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  (12th  Jane),  putting  the 
province  under  martial  law,  threatening  to  treat 
as  rebds  and  traitors  all  malcontents  who  should 
continue  under  arms,  together  with  their  aides 
and  abettors ;  but  ofiering  pardon  to  all  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
allegiance.  From  this  proffered  amnesty,  however, 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were  espe- 
cially excepted;  their  offenses  being  proaeitBoed 
^  too  flagitious  not  to  meet  with  condign  panish- 
ment." 

This  proclamation  only  served  to  put  the  pa- 
triots on  the  alert  against  such  measures  as  might 
be  expected  to  follow,  and  of  which  their  fiienda 
in  Boston  stood  ready  to  apprise  them.  Tiie  be- 
sieging force,  in  the  mean  time,  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  recruits  and  volunteers,  and  now 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men  distrib- 
uted at  various  points.  Its  character  and  organ- 
ization were  peculiar.  As  has  well  been  observed, 
it  could  not  be  called  a  national  army,  for,  a»  yet, 
there  was  no  nation  to  own  it ;  it  was  not  ilbder 
the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  aol 
of  that  body  recognizing  it  not  having  as  yet  been 
passed,  and  the  authority  of  that  body  itself  not 
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having  been  acknowledged.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  foar  distinct  bodies  of 
troops,  belonging  to  difi^rent  provinces,  and  each 
having  a  leader  of  its  own  election.  About  ten 
thousand  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Arte  mas  Ward, 
whose  head-Hjuarters  were  at  Cambridge.  Another 
body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  John  Stark,  already 
mentioned,  came  from  New.  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island  furnished  a  third,  under  the  command  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene.  A  fourth  was  from 
Connecticut,  under  the  veteran  Putnam. 

These  bodies  of  troops,  being  from  different  col- 
cmies,  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  several  commanders.  Those  from  New 
Hampshire  were  instructed  to  obey  General  Ward 
as  commander-in-chief;  with  the  rest,  it  was  a 
Toluntary  act,  rendered  in  consideration  of  his 
being  military  chief  of  Massachusetts,  the  province 
which,  as  allies,  they  came  to  defend.  There  was, 
in  fact,  but  little  organization  iii  the  army.  Noth- 
ing kept  it  together,  and  gave  it  unity  of  action, 
but  a  common  feeling  of  exasperated  patriotism. 

The  troops  knew  but  little  of  military  discipline* 
Almost  all  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  in 
hunting  and  fowling;  many  had  served  in  frontier 
campaigns  against  the  French,  and  in  '*  bush-fight- 
ing *'  with  the  Indians ;  but  none  were  acquainted 
with  regular  service  or  the  discipline  of  European 
am^es.  There  was  a -regiment  of  artillery,  partly 
organized  by  Colonel  Gridley,  a  skillful  engineer, 
and  furnished  with  nine  field-pieces ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  without  military 
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drew  or  aoooutrements ;  nioBt  of  them  were  hasif 
levies  of  jeomaorj,  aoine  of  whom  had  seized  their 
rifles  and  fowling->pieoes,  aud  turned  out  iu  their 
working  clothes  and  homespun  country  garba.  Ifc 
was  an  army  of  volunteers,  subordiiMite  through  in* 
clination  and  respect  to  officers  of  their  own  choice» 
and  depending  for  sustenance  on  supplier  sent 
fix>m  their  several  towns- 
Such  was  the  army  spread  over  an  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles»  aud  keeping  watch  upoo 
the  town  of  Boston,  containing  at  that  time  a 
population  of  seventeen  thousand  souls,  wid  gar* 
risoned  with  more  than  ten  thousand  British  troops^ 
disciplined  and  experienced  in  the  wars  of  £u* 
rope. 

In.  the  disposition  of  these  forces,  Greneral 
Ward  had  stationed  himself  at  Cambridge,  with 
the  main  body  of  about  nine  thousand  men  and 
four  companies  of  artillery.  Lieutenant-general 
Thomas,  second  in  command,  was  posted,  with, 
five  thousand  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Bhode  Island  troops,  and  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  at  Boxbury  and  Dorchester,  form- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  while  the  lef^ 
composed  in  a  great  measure  of  New  Hampshire 
troops,  stretched  through  Medlbrd  to  the  hills  of 
Chelsea. 

It  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British  offi- 
cers and  solders,  to  be  thus  hemmed  in  by  what 
they  termed  a  rustic  rout  with  calico  frocks  and 
fowling  pieces.  The  same  scornful  and  taunting 
spirit  prevailed  among  them,  that  th^  cavaliers  of 
jore  indulged  toward  the  Covenanters.     Consid* 
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ering  Episoopacj  as  the  only  loyal  and  royal 
fiuth,  they  iDsulted  and  desecrated  the  '^  secta- 
rian "  places  of  worship.  One  was  turned  into  a 
riding  school  for  the  cavalry,  and  ther  lire  in  the 
stove  was  kindled  with  books  from  the  library 
of  its  pastor.  The  provincials  retaliated  by  turn- 
ing the  Episcopal  Churdi  at  Cambridge  into  a 
barrack,  and  melting  do¥m  its  organ-pipes  into 
bullets. 

Both  parties  panted  for  action;  the  British 
through  impatience  o(  their  humiliating  position, 
and  an  eagerness  to  diaatise  what  they  considered 
tho  presumption  of  their  besiegers ;  the  provin- 
cials through  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a  thirst 
lor  enterprise  and  exploit,  and,  it  must  be  added,  an 
unoonsdousness  of  their  own  military  deficiencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown  (called  from  a  village  of  the  same 
name),  which  lies  opposite  to  the  north  side  of 
Boston.  The  heights,  wliich  swell  up  in  rear 
of  the  village,  overlook  the  town  and  shipping* 
The  project  was  conceived  in  the  besieging 
camp  .to  seise  and  occupy  those  heights.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  upon  the  subject.  The 
arguments  in  fiivor  of  the  attempt  were,  that  the 
army  was  anxious  to  be  employed ;  that  the 
country  was  dissatisfied  at  its  inactivity,  and  that 
the  enemy  might  thus  be  drawn  out  to  ground 
where  they  might  be  fought  to  advantage*  Gieh<* 
end  Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  in 
fiiVor  of  the  measure. 

Some  of  the  more  wary  and  judidons,  among 
whom  were   General  Ward  and   Dr.  Wacrent 
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doubted  the  expediency  of  intrencfaing  them* 
selves  on  those  heights,  and  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  so  exposed  a  post,  scantily  famished, 
as  they  Were,  with  ordnance  and  ammnnition* 
Besides,  it  might  Iniiig  on  a  general  engagement, 
whidi  it  was  not  safe  to  risk. 

Patnam  made  light  of  the  danger.  He  was 
confident  of  the  bravery  of  the  militia  if  in- 
trenched, having  seen  it  tried  in  the  old  French 
war.  <^The  Ammcans,"  said  he,  ^are  never 
afraid  of  their  heads ;  they  are  only  afraid  of 
their  1^ ;  shelter  them,  and  they'll  fight  for^ 
ever."  He  was  seconded  by  General  Pomeroy, 
a  leader  of  like  stamp,  and  another  veteran  of 
the  French  war*  He  had  been  a  hunter,  in  his 
time ;  a  dead  shot  with  the  rifie«  and  was  ready 
to  lead  troops  against  the  enemy,  ^  with  five  car- 
tridges to  a  man." 

The  daring  ooondls  of  such  men  are  always 
captivating  to  the  inexperienced ;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  they  were  sanctioned. by  one  whose 
opinion  in   such   matters,  and   in  this  vicinity, 
possessed  peculiar-  weight.    .This  was    Ck>lonel 
William  Prescott  of  Pepperell^  who  commanded 
a  regiment  of  minute  men.     He,  too,  had  seen 
service  in  the  French  war,  and  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  lieutenant  of  in£uitry  at  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton.     This  was  suffident  to  consU- 
tute  him  an  oracle  in  the  present  instance.     He 
was  now  about  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  com- 
manding in  his  appearance,  and   retaining   the 
port  of  a  soldier.     What  was  more,  he  had  a 
militaiy  garb ;  being  equipped  with  a  three-coi^ 
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nered  hat,  a  top  wig,  and  a  single-breasted  blue 
coat,  with  facings,  and  lapped  up  at  the  skirts. 
AM  this  served  to  give  him  consequence  among  the 
rustic  militia  officers  with  whom  he  w^  in  council. 

His""  opinion,  probably,  settled  the  question; 
and  it  was  determined  to  seize  on  and  fortify 
Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights.  In  def- 
erence, however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  more 
cautious,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  measure 
until  they  were  sufficientlj  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war  to  be  able  to  maintaiQ  the 
heights  when  seized.    . 

Secret  intelligence  hurried  jforward  the  project 
Greneral  Gage,  it  is  said,  intended  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dorchester  Heights  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  June.  These  heights  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  Boston,  and  the  committee  were  ig- 
norant of  their  localities.  Those  on  Gharlestown 
Neck,  being  near  at  hand,  had  some  time  before 
been  reconnoitered  by  Colonel  Richard  Gridley, 
and  other  of  the  engineers.  It  was  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  these  heights  on  the  night 
of  Friday  the  16th  of  June,  in  anticipation  of 
the  movem^t  of  Greneral  Grage.  Troops  were 
draf^  for  llie  purpose  from  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  of  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye,  and  Bridges. 
There  was  also  a  fatigue  party  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men  from  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops,  led 
by  his  favorite  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to- 
gethel*  :with  a  company  of  forty-nine  artillery 
men,  with  two  field  pieces,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Samuel  Gridley. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  troops,  about  twely^ 
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hundred  in  all,  nsembled  on  the  common,  ii 
troJkt  of  General  WardTs  qnarters.  They  came 
proTided  with  packs,  Mankets  and  provisions  for 
fonr-ond-twcntjT  honrv,  bat  ignorant  of  the  otject 
of  the  expedition.  Being  aQ  paraded,  prajers 
were  offered  np  by  the  reverend  President  Lang- 
don  of  Harvard  College,  after  vduch  they  all 
aet  forward  on  thdu-  silent  march* 

Colonel  Presoott,  from  hk  experience  in  mili- 
tary matters,  and  his  bmg  an  officer  in  the  Mas* 
sadios^tts  line,  had  been  chosen  by  General  Ward 
to  conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orden 
were  to  fortify  Banker's  HiU,  and  defend  the 
wbrks  ontil  he  shoold  be  relieved.  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  who  had 
likewise  served  in  the  French  war,  was  to  aooom- 
pauy  him  and  plan  the  fortifications.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  reinforcements  and  refreshmenti 
would  be  sent  to  the  fatigae  parly  in  the  mom- 
mg. 

The  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  nine 
o'clock.  Colonel  Prescott  taking  the  lead,  preceded 
by  two  sergeants  with  dark  lanterns.  At  Charles- 
town  JNeck  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks, 
of  Bridges'  regiment,  and  General  Putnam ;  and 
here  were  the  wagons  laden  with  intrenching 
tools,  which  first  gave  the  men  an  indication  of 
the  enterprise. 

Charlestown  Neck  is  a  narrow  Bthmus,  con- 
necting (he  peninsula  with  the  main  land;  having 
the  Mystic  Rirer,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
north,  and  a  large  embayment  of  Charles  River 
on  the  sonth  or  r%ht  side. 
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It  was  DOW  necessaiy  to  proceed  with  the  ut* 
most  caution,  for  they  were  cotniDg  on  ground 
over  which  the  British  kept  jealous  watch.  They 
had  erected  a  battery  at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill, 
immediately  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Fire  of 
their  vessels  of  war  were  stationed  so  as  to  bear 
upon  the  peninsula  from  different  directions,  and 
the  guns  of  one  of  them  swept  the  isthmus,  or 
narrow  neck  just  mentioned. 

Across  this  isthmus,  Colonel  Prescott  con- 
ducted the  detachment  undiscovered,  and  up  the 
ascent  of  Bunker's  Hill.  This  commences  at  the 
Neck,  and  slopes  up  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high.  It  then  declines  toward 
the  south,  and  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
Breed*s  Hill,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 
The  crests  of  Uie  two  hills  are  about  seven  hun- 
dred yHrds  apart 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  rose 
which  of  the  two  they  should  proceed  to  fortify. 
Bunker's  Hill  was  specified  in  the  written  oilers 
given  to  Colonel  Prescott  by  General  Ward,  but 
Breed's  HOI  was  much  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had 
a  better  command  of  the  town  and  shipping. 
Bunkei^s  Hill,  also,  bdng  on  the  upper  and 
narrows  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  itself  com- 
manded by  the  same  ship  which  raked  the  Neck. 
Putnam  was  dear  for  commencing  the  prindpal 
work  there,  while  a  minor  work  might  be  thrown 
up  at  Bunker's  Hill,  as  a  protection  in  the  rear, 
and  a  rallying  point,  in  case  of  being  driven  out 
of  the  main  work.     Others  concurred  with  this 
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opinion,  yet  there  wa3  a  hesitation  in  deviating 
from  the  letter  of  their  orders.  At  length  Col- 
onel Gridley  hecame  impatient;  the  night  was 
waning ;  delay  might  prostrate  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Breed*s  Hill  was  then  determined  on. 
Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  for  the  fortifica- 
tions; the  men  stacked  their  guns;  threw  off 
tiieir  packs;  seized  their  trenching  tools,  and 
set  to  work  with  gi^eat  spirit ;  but  so  much  time 
had  been  wasted  in  discussion,  that  it  was  mid- 
night before  they  struck  the  first  spade  into  the 
ground. 

Prescott,  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  his 
charge,  almost  despaired  of  carrying  on  these 
operations  undiscovered.  A  party  was  sent  out 
by  him  silently  to  patrol  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  and  watch  for  any  movement  of  the 
enemy.  Not  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  others,  he  twice  went  down  during  the 
night  to  the  water's  edge  —  reconnoitering  every- 
thing scrupulously,  and  noting  every  sight  and 
sound.  It  was  a  warm,  still,  summer's  n%ht; 
the  stars  shone  brightly,  but  every  thing  was 
quiet.  Boston  was  buried  in  sleep.  The  sen- 
try's cry  of  "  All's  well "  could  be  heard  distinctly 
from  its  shores,  together  with  the  drowsy  cdling 
of  the  watch  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war,  and 
then  all  would  relapse  into  silence.  Satisfied 
that  the  enemy  were  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  upon  the  hill,  he  returned  to 
the  works,  and  a  little  before  daybreak  called  in 
the  patrolling  party. 

So  spiritedly,  though  silently,  had  the   labor 
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been  carried  on,  that  by  morning  a  strong  re* 
doubt  was  thrown  up  as  a  main  work,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  a  breastwork,  partly  canuon-prooi^  ex* 
tending  down  the. crest  of  Breed's  BQll  to  a  piece 
of  marshy  ground  called  the  Slough.  To  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  redoubt,  some  troops  were 
thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  hill.  The  great  object  of 
Preacott's  solicitude  was  now  attained,  a  sufficient 
bulwark  to  screen  his  men  before  they  should  be 
discovered;  for  he  doubted  the  possibility  of 
keeping  raw  recruits  to  their  post,  if  openly  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  the  attack  of 
disciplined  troops. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  Americans  at  work  were 
espied  by  the  sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war, 
and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  captain  of  the 
JJflsef/g^  the  nearest  ship,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, put  a  spring  upon  •  her  cable,  and  bringing 
J^er  guns  to  bear,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  hill. 
The  other  ships  and  a  floating  battery  followed  his 
'  example.  .Their  shot  did  no  mischief  to  the 
works,  but  one  man,  among  a  number  who  had 
incautiously  ventured  outeide,  was  killed*  A 
subaltern  reported  his  death  to  Colonel  Frescoit, 
and  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  <<  Bury  him/' 
was  the  reply.  The  chaplain  gathered  some .  of 
his  military  flock  around  him,  and  was  proceeding 
to  perform  suitable  obsequies  over  the  ^  first 
martyr,"  but  Prescott  ordered  that  the  men 
jshould  disperse  to  their  work,  and  the  deceased  be 
buried  immediately.  It  seemed  shocking  to  men 
accustomed  to  the.  funeral  solemnities  ofpeaceixd 
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Bib  to  borj  a  man  without  pmyen,  t>at  PreBcautt 
nw  that  the  sight  of  this  man  saddenlj  shot 
down  had  agitated  the  nerves  of  his  comnidesy 
nnaocostomed  to  scenes  of  war.  Some  of  them, 
m  &cty  qoietlj  left  the  hill,  and  did  not  retom 
to  it 

To  inspire  confidence  bj  example,  Prescott 
now  moonted  the  parapet,  and  walked  leisorelj 
about,  inspecting  the  woi^  gi^g  directions, 
and  talking  cheerfullj  with  the  men.  In  a  little 
while  thej  got  over  their  dread  of  cannon-balls, 
and  some  even  made  them  a  subject  of  joke,  or 
rather  bravado  —  a  species  of  sham  courage  ooca- 
sionallj  manifested  by  young  soldiers,  but  never 
by  veterans. 

The  cannonading  roused  the  town  of  Boston. 
General  Grage  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  beheld  on  the  opposite  hill  a  fortification 
foil  of  men,  which  had  sprang  up  in  the  course  of 
the  night  As  he  reoonnoitered  it  through  a 
glass  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott, 
in  military  garb,  walking  the  parapet,  caught  his 
^e.  **  Who  is  that  officer  who  appears  in  com- 
mand ?  ^  asked  he.  The  question  was  answered 
by  Counselor  Willard,  Prescott's  broth^^in-law, 
who  was  at  hand,  and  recognized  his  relative. 
<'Will  he  fight?"  demanded  Gage,  qmddy. 
^  Yes,  sir !  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to 
the  last  .drop  of  blood ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  his  men." 

^The  works  must  be  carried  I"  exclaimed 
Gage. 

He  called  a  council  of  war.    The  Ameiieans 
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might  intend  to  cannonade  Boston  from  tlm  new 
fortification ;  it  was  unanimoasly  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge them.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  A 
majority  of  the  council,  including  Clinton  and 
Grant,  advised  that  a  force  should  be  landed  on 
Charlestown  Neck,  und^  the  protection  of  their 
batteries,  so  as  to  attack  the  Americans  in  rear, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat  General  Gage  objected 
that  it  would  place  his  troops  between  two 
armies ;  one  at  Cambridge,  superior  in  numbers, 
the  other  on  the  heights,  strongly  fortified.  He 
was  for  landing  in  fiont  of  the  woi^s,  and  push- 
ing directly  up  the  hill ;  a  plan  adopted  through 
a  confidence  lihat  raw  militia  would  -never  stand 
their  ground  against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops 
-—another  instance  of  undervaluing  the  American 
spirit^  which  was  to  cost  the  enemy  a  lamentable 
loflsoflife. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

Battle  of  Banker**  HiU. 

I  HE  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  the  dal- 
ter  of  hoQ&,  the  rattling  of  gnn-car- 
riageSy  and  all  the  other  military  din 
and  bostle  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  soon  apprised 
the  Americans  on  their  rudely  fortified  height  of 
an  impending  attack.  They  were  ill  fitted  to  vritb- 
staqd  i|,  being  jaded  by  the  night's  labor,  and 
want  of  sleep ;  hungry  and  thirsty,  ^ving  brought 
but  scanty  supplies,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  Frescott  sent  repeated  messages  to 
General  Ward,  asking  reinforcements  and  provis- 
ions. Putnam  seconded  the  request  in  person, 
urging  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Ward  hesi- 
tated. He  feared  to  weaken  his  main  body  at 
Cambridge,  as  his  military  stores  were  deposited 
there,  and  it  might  have  to  sustain  the  principal 
attack.  At  length,  having  taken  advice  of  the 
council  of  safety,  he"  issued  orders  for  Colonels 
Stark  and  Read,  then  at  ^edford,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Prescott  with'  their  New  Hampshire 
regiments.  The  orders  reached  Medford  about 
11  o'clock.  Ammunition  was  distributed  in  all 
haste;  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder,  and  fifteen 
balls  to  each  man.     The  balls  bad  to  be  suited 
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to  the  different  calibres  of  the  gtms ;  the  powder 
to  be  carried  in  powder*horns,  dr  loose  in  the 
pocket,  for  there  were  no  cartridges  prepared. 
It  was  the  rude  turn-out  of  yeoman  soldiery  des* 
titute  of  regular  accoutrements. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Americans  on  Breed's 
Hill  were  sustaining  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and 
from  the  battery  on  Copp'is  Hill,  which  opened' 
upon  them  about  ten  o'clock.     They  i^turtied  an 
occasional  shot  from  one  comer  of  the  re^ubt,' 
without  raudi  barm  to  the  e^emy,  Imd  continued ' 
strengthening  fheir  position  until  about  11  o'clock,  < 
when  they  ceased  to  work,  piled  their  intrenching^ 
tools  in  the  rear,  and  looked  out  anxiousfy'aud 
impatiently  for  the  anticipated  relnforcenieiits  and 
supplies:  '   ' 

About  this  time  General  Ftttnara,  who  had' 
been  to  head-quarters,  arriyied  at  the  reddiUbt  on  = 
horseback.  Some  words  passed  between  him  and  ^ 
Prescott  with  regard  to  the  intrenching  tools,' 
which  have  been  variously  reported.  The  most* 
probable  version  is,  that  he  urged  to  have  them- 
taken  from  their  present  place,  where  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  to  - 
Bunker's  Hill,  U>  be  employed  in  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  was  part  of  the  original  plan,  and 
which  would  be  very  iihportant  'should  thid  tr6ops' 
be  Obliged  to  r«tr6at  ftSom  Breed's'  Hill.  To  this^ 
Prescott  demurred  that  thoee  employed  to  convey ' 
'Jiem,  and  who  were  already  jaded  with  toil,* 
might  not  return  to  his  redoubt.  A  large  part'  of*! 
the  tools  were  ultimately  carried  to  Bunker's  Sillif 
■Dfll  a  breast- work  commenced  by  (Ader  of 'Gen»* 
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eral  Patnam.     The-  ImportaQoe  of  such  a  work 
was  afterwards  made  apparent. 

About  nooD  the  Americans  descried  twenty- 
eight  barges  crossing  from  Boston  in  parallel 
lines.  They  contained  a  large  detaduneat  of 
grenadiers,  rangers,  and  light  infiuitry,  admir- 
ably equipped,  and  commanded  by  Major-geneFsl 
Howe*  lliey  made  a  splendid  and  formidaUe 
appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  the 
sun  flashing  upon  muskets  and  bayonets,  and 
brass  field-pieces«  A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships 
and  batteries  covered  their  advance,  bat  no  aU 
tempt  was  made  to  oppose  them,  and  they  landed 
about  1  o'clock  at  Moulton's  Point,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Breed's  Hill 

Here  Greberal  Howe  made  a  pause.  On  re- 
oonnoitering  the  works  from  this  point,  the  Amer- 
icans appeared  to  be  much  more  strongly  posted 
than  he  had  imagined.  He  descried  troops  also 
hastening  to  their  assistance*  These  were  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  led  on  by  Stark.  Howe 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage  for  more 
forces,  and  a  supply  of  cannon-balls;  tliose  brought 
by  him  being  found,  through  some  egregious  over- 
sight, too  large  lor  the  ordnance.  While  awaits 
ing  their  arrival,  refreshments  were  served  out  to 
the  troops,  with  "  grog  **  by  the  bucketful ;  and 
tantalizing  it  was,  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  pro* 
vincials,  to  look  down  from  their  ramparts  of 
earth,  ftud  see  their  invaders  sealed  in  groups 
upon  the  grass  eating  and  drinking,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming 
encounter.     Their  only  consolation  was  to  takis 
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advantage  of  the  delay,  while  the  enemy  were 
caronsing,  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
breast-work  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  extended 
to  what  was  called  the  Sloagh,  bat  beyond  this, 
the  ridge  of  the  hiil,  and  the  slope  toward  Mystie 
River,  were  undefended,  leaving  a  pass  by  which 
«he  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  po- 
sition and  seize  npon  Bnnker^s  Hill.  Putnam 
ordered  his  chosen  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to 
cover  this  pass  with  the  Connecticut  troops  under 
his  command.  A  novel  kind  of  rampart,  savor- 
ing of  rural  device,  was  suggested  by  the  rustic 
general.  About  six  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of 
the  redoubt,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a  post-and-rail  fence, 
set  in  a  low  foot-wall  of  stone,  and  extending 
down  to  Mystic  lEtiver.  The  posts  and  rails  of 
another  fence  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  set  a 
few  feet  in  behind  this,  and  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  up  vrith  new  mown  hay  from  the  ad- 
jacent meadows.  This  double  fence,  it  will  be 
found,  proved  an  important  protection  to  the  re- 
doubt, although  there  still  remained  an  unprotected 
interval  of  about  seven  hundred  fbet 

While  Knowlton  and  hia  men  were  putting 
up  this  fence,  Puttuim  proceeded  with  other  of 
his  troops  to  throw  up  the  work  on  Bunker^s 
Hill,  dispatching  his  son.  Captain  Putnam,  on 
horseback,  to  hurry  up  the  remainder  of  his  men 
from  Cambridge.  By  this  time  his  compeer  in 
French  and  Indian  warfare,  the  veteran  Stark, 
floiade  his  appearance  with  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  five  hundred  strong.     He  had  grown  cool 
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aod  wary  with  a^e,  and  his  march  froo.  Medfivrd^ 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  had  been  in  char- 
acter. He  led  his  men  at  a  moderate  pace,  to 
bring  them  into  action  fresh  and  vigwous.  In 
crossiag  the  Neck,  which  was  enfiladed  by  the  en- 
emy's ships  and  batteries,  Captain  Dearborn,  who 
was  by  his  side,  suggested  a  quick  dtep*  The  vet* 
envQ  shook  his  head :  ^  One  fresh  man  in  action 
is  worth  ten,  tired  ones,"  replied  he,  and  tnarehed 
steadily  on« 

.  Putufun  detained ,  spme  of  Stark's  men  to  aid 
in  throwing  up  the  work  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
directed  him  to  reinforce  JCoowlton  with  the  rest* 
Stark  made  a  short  speech  to  his  men  now  that 
they  were  likely  to  have  warm  work,'  Hie  then 
pushed  on,  and  did  good  service  that  dny  at  the 
rustic  bulwark.  <.   .  ■ 

.  About  two  o'clock,  Warren  arrived  on  .  the 
heights,  ready  to  engage  in  their  perilous  defense, 
although  hd  had  opposed  the  scheme  of  their  .oceu* 
pation. .  He  had  recently  hem  elected  a  major- 
genesal,  but  had  not  received  iiia  <^mmissiott;  like 
l^omeroy,  he  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder.  Putnam  offered  him  the 
compiaod. at. the,  fence;  .he  declined  it,  >and  menely 
a^ked  where  he  could  be  of  most  fiteryioe  as  a  vol- 
unteer Plitnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt,  observing 
thftt  th^re  he  would*  be  under  cover.  '^Don*^- 
think  I  se^  a  place  of  safety,"  replied  Warren, 
quickly;  ^^^T^here  will  the  attack  be  hottest?" 
Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt.  ^  That  is 
the  enemy's  ol()^t;  if  that  can  be  maiotaiiied, 
the.  day  is  ours*"     . 
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Warren  was  cheered  bj  the  troops  as  he  en« 
tered  the  redoubt.  Colonel  Prescott  tendered 
him  the  command.  He  again  declined.  ^  I  have 
come  to  serve  onlj  as  a  volunteer,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  from  a  soldier  of  your  experience.'' 
Sudi  were  the  noble  spirits  assembled  on  these 
perilous  heights. 

.  The  British  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault. 
An  easy  victory  was  anticipated  ;  the  main  thought 
was,  how  to  make  it  most  efiectual.  The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  General  Pigot,  was  to  mount 
the  hiU  and'  force  the  redoubt,  while  Greneral 
Howe^  with  the  right  wing,  was  to  push  on  be* 
tween  the  fort  and  Mystic  River,  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  Americans^  and  out  off  their  retreat. 

General  Pigot,  accordingly,  advanced  up  the 
hall  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and 
howitaers  planted  on  a  small  height  near  the  land- 
ing-place on  Moolton's  Point  His  troops  com- 
menced a  discharge  of  musketry  while  yet  at  a 
long  distance  fix>m  the  redoubts.  The  Americans 
within  the  works,  obedient  to  strict  command,  re- 
tained their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within 
thirty  V  or  forty  paces,  when  they  opened  upon 
them  with  a  tremendous  volley.  Being  all  marks- 
men, accustomed  to  take  deliberate  aim;  tl^e 
slaughter  was  immense,  and  especially  &tal  to  of- 
ficers. The  assailants  fell  back  in  Some  confusion) 
but,  rallied  on  by  their  officers,  advanced  within 
pistol  shot  Another  volley,  mok*e  effective  than 
the  first,  made  tihem  again  recoiL  To  add  to 
their  confusion,  they  •  were  galled  by  a  flanking 
fire  from   the  .  handful  of  provinciate  posted  in 
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GhaiieBtowik     Shocked  at  tbe  carnaget  and 
ing   Uie   oonfusbn  of  bis   troops.  General  Pigot 
was  urged  to  give  the  word  for  a  retreat. 

Iq  the  mean  time,  General  Howe,  with  the 
right  wing,  advanced  along  Mystic  Biver  toward 
the  fence  where  Stark,  Bead,  and  Kaowlton  were 
stationed,  thinking  to  carry  this  slight  breastwork 
with  ease,  and  so  get  in  the  rear  of  the  fortress. 
His  artillery  proved  of  little  avail,  being  stopped 
by  a  swampy  piece  of  ground,  while  his  oolumna 
aoffiered  from  two  or  three  field*pieces  with  which 
Putnam  had  fortified  the  fence.  Howe's  men 
kept  op  a  fire  of  musketry  as  they  advanced ; 
but,  not  taking  aim,  Iheir  shot  passed  over  the 
beads  of  the  Americans.  The  latter  had  received 
the  same  orders  with  those  in  the  redoubt,  not  to 
fire  until  the  enemy  should  be  within  thirty  paces. 
Some  few  transgressed  the  command.  Putnam 
rode  up  and  swore  he  would  cut  down  tbe  next 
man  that  fired  contrary  to  orders.  When  the 
British  arrived  within  the  stated  distance  a  sheeted 
firo  opened  upon  them  from  rifies,  muskets,  and 
fbwling-pieces,  all  leveled  with  deadly  aim.  The 
carnage,  as  in  the  other  instance,  was  horrible. 
Tbe  British  were  thrown  into  oonfusion  and  fidi 
back ;  some  even  retreated  to  the  boats. 

There  was  a  general  pause  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  The  American  officers  availed  themsehrea 
of  it  to  prepare  for  another  attack,  which  must 
soon  be  made.  Prescott  mingled  among  his  met^ 
in  the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in  high  spirits  at  the 
severe  check  they  had  given  ^  the  regulars."  He 
praised  them  for  their  steadfiistness  in  maintainii^ 
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tlienr  pott,  and  tLeir  good  ooodoct  in  roecifing 
their  flre  ontil  the  word  of  command,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  attack. 

Putnam  rode  about  Bunker^s  Hill  and  its  skirts, 
to  rally  and  bring  on  reinforcements  which  had 
been  checked  or  scattered  in  crossing  Ghariestown 
Neck  by  the  raking  fire  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries. Before  many  could  be  brought  to  the 
scene  of  action  the  British  had  commenced  their 
second  attack.  They  again  ascended  the  hill  to 
storm  the  redoubt ;  their  adTance  was  covered  as 
befote  by  disehai^ges  of  artillery.  Charlestown, 
which  had  annoyed  them  on  their  flrst  attack  by 
a  flankkig  fire,  was  in  flames,  by  shells  thrown 
from  Oopp's  Hill,  and  by  marines  from  the  ships. 
Being  built  of  wood,  the  place  was  soon  wmpped 
in  a  general  ooofiagmtion.  The  thunder  of  artil* 
lery  from  batteries  and  ships,  the  bursting  of  bomb- 
shells, the  sharp  discbarges  of  musketry;  the 
shouts  and  yelis  of  the  combatants ;  the  crash  of 
burning  buildingfi,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  obscured  the  summer  sun,  all  formed  a  tre- 
mendous spectacle.  ^  Sure  I  am,"  said  Bnrgoyne 
in  one  of  his  letters,  —  ^  Sure  I  am  nothing  ever 
has  or  ever  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible  than 
what  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  this  time.  The 
roost  iaccsiant  disdn^ge  of  guns  that  ever  was 
heard  1^  mertal  ears." 

The  Anwriean  troops,  although  unused  to  war, 
stood  undismayed  amidst  a  scene  where  it  was 
bursting  upon  them  with  all  its  horrors.  Reser- 
ving their  fire,  as  before,  until  the  enemy  was  close 
at  hand,  they  again  poured  forth  repeated  volleys 
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with  the  fatal  um  of  sharpghooters.  Ttra  Britith' 
stood  liie  first  shock,  aod  continued  to  advance; 
but  tbe  inceeiaut  etream  of  fire  etaggered  them. 
Thoir  offlcera  remonatrated,  threatenad,  and  even 
fttl«nipted  to  goad  them  on  with  their  swords,  but 
the  havoc  waa  too  deadly ;  whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down ;  inany  of  the  officers  w«ro  either 
slain  or  wounded,  and  amoug  them  severhl  of  the 
staff  of  General  Howe.  The  troops  egiuu  gave 
way  and  retreated  down  the  hill; 

All  this  passed  under  the  eye  of  tboosaada  af 
speetators  of>  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watching 
from  a&r  every  turn  of  a  battle  in  which  the  li^is 
of  tboM  most  dear  to  (hem  were  at  hazard.  The 
British'  soldiery  in  .Boston  gazed  lAth  astooisb- 
tsent  and  «lmoat  incredulity  at  the  resolute  and 
protracted  stand  ol  raw  militia  whom  they  had 
been  taught  to  despise,  and  at  the  havoc  made 
among  Ibeir  own  veteran  troops.  Every. convoy 
of  wounded  brought  over  to  the  town  increased 
their  ooiutematiou ;  and  General  CSiatou,  who  had 
watched  the  action  from  Copp's  HiU,<embarkiug 
in  a  boat,  hurried  ovvas  a  volunteer,  taking  with 
turn  reiDibrceiaeDts.  \,  ;.,.  .  ,  . 

A  third  attack  was  now  de(erinine4  <Wy  thoagh! 
some  of  Howe's  officers  rt 
it  would  be  downri^t  bi 
plan  was  adopted.  Instead 
of  the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be 
left,  where  the  open  spaoe  b< 

and  the  fortified  &uce  presented  a  weak  point*' 
It  having  been  accideotally  discovered  that  the 
animuuitioit  of  the  Americans  was  nearly    exr- 
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pended,  preparatioiis   were   made  tc   carry   the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayc^t ;  and  the  8ol 
diery  threw  off  theu*  knapsacks,  and  some  OTen 
their  coats,  to  be  more  ligkMt  for  action. 

General  Howe,  with  the  main  body,  now  made 
a  feint  of  attacking  the  fortified  fence ;  but,  while 
a  part  of  his  force  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest 
brought  some  of  the  field -pieces  to  enfilade  the 
breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  A  raking 
fire  soon  drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed 
]^oe  into  the  inclosure.  Much  damage,  too,  was 
done  in  the  latter  by  balls  which  entered  the  sally- 
port. 

The  troops  were  now  led  on  to  assail  the 
works ;  those  who  flinched  were,  as  before,  goaded 
on  by  the  swords  oi  the  officers.  The  Americans 
.again  reserved  their  fire  until  their  assailsntB 
were  close  at  hand,  and  then  made  a  marderons 
volley,  1^  which  several  officers  were  laid  low, 
and  Greneral  Howe  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
foot.  The  British  soldiery  this  time  likewise  re- 
served their  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonet. 
Clinton  and  Pigot  had  reached  the  southern  and 
eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was  now  as- 
sailed on  three  sides  at  oncew  Freseott  ordei^ed 
those  who  had  no  bayonets  to  retire  to  the  -  back 
part  of  the  redoubt  and  fire  on  the  enemy  as  they 
showed  themseLves  above  the  parapet.  The  first 
who  mounted  exclaimed  in  triumph^  <<  the  day  is 
ours!"  He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so 
were  several  others  who  mounted  at  the  same 
time.  The  Americans,  however,  had  fired  their 
last  round,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  and 
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now  fnooeeded  a  desperate  and  dea^y  stniggley 
hand  to  hand,  with  bajonets,  stones,  and  the 
atoeks  of  their  muskets.  At  length,  as  the  BriU 
ish  eontinaed  to  poar  in,  Prescott  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  His  men  had  to  cat  their  way  through 
two  divisions  of  the  enemy  who  were  getting  in 
Tear  of  the  redonht,  and  they  received  a  destruo- 
tive  volley  from  those  who  had  •formed  on  the 
captured  works.  By  that  volley  fell  the  patriot 
Warren,  who  had  distinguished  himself  through- " 
out  the  action.  He  was  among  the  last  to  leave 
the  redoubt,  and  had  scarce  done  so  when  he  was 
shot  through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and 
fell  dead  on  the  spot. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  slowly  dis- 
lodged fiom  the  redoubt.  Stark,  Bead,  and  Knowl- 
toQ  maintained  their  ground  at  the  fortified  fence; 
which,  indeed,  had  been  nobly  ddended  through- 
out the  action.  Pomeroy  distii^aished  himself 
here  by  his  sharpshooting  until  his  musket  was 
-shattered  by  a  balL  The  resistance  at  this  has- 
tily constructed  work  was  kept  up  after  the  troops 
in  the  redoubt  had  given  way,  and  until  G>lonel 
Prescott  had  lefl  the  hill ;  thus  defeating  General 
Howe's  design  of  cutting  cS  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body,  which  would  have  produced  a  scene 
of  direful  confusion  and  slaughter.  Having  ef- 
footed  their  purpose,  the  brave  associates  at  the 
fence  abandoned  their  weak  outpost,  retiring 
slowly,  and  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch, 
with  a  regularity  remarkable  in  troops  many  of 
whom  had  never  befoi«  been  in  action. 

The  main  retreat  was  across  Bunker^a  Hift 
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iHiera  Patnam  had  endeavored  to  throw  up  a 
bfeastwork.  The  veteran,  sword  in  hand,  rode 
to  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  regardless  of 
the  halls  whistling  about  him.  His  only  thooght 
was  to  rally  them  at  the  unfinished  works.  ^  Halt  1 
make  a  stand  here  1 "  cried  he,  ^  we  can  check 
them  yet  In  Qod's  name  form  and  give  them 
one  shot  more.'* 

Pomeroy,  wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  a 
tnmcheon,  seconded  him  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
torrent.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  bring 
tiie  troops  to  a  stand.  They  continued  on  down 
the  hill  to  the  Neck  and  across  it  to  Cambridge^ 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries, and  only  protected  by  a  single  piece  of 
ordnance.  The  British  were  too  exhausted  to 
pursue  them ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
taking  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  were  rein* 
forced  from  Boston,  and  threw  up  additional 
works  during  the  night. 

We  have  collected  the  preceding  fiusts  from 
various  sources,  examining  them  carefully,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  them  with  scrupulous 
MeUty.  We  may  appear  to  have  been  more  mi- 
nute in  the  account  of  the  battle  than  the  number 
of  troops  engaged  would  warrant ;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  momentous  conflicts  in  our  Rev- 
olutionary history.  It  was  the  first  regular 
battle  between  the  British  and  the  Americans, 
and  most  eventful  in  its  consequences.  The  for- 
mer had  gained  the  ground  for  which  they  con- 
tended ;  but,  if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous 
and  humiliating  to  them  than  an  ordinary  defeat 
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They  had  ridiculed  and  despised  their  enemj, 
representing  them  as  dastardly  and  inefficient; 
yet  here  their  best  troops,  led  on  by  experienced 
officers,  had  repeatedly  been  repulsed,  by  an  in- 
ferior force  of  that  enemy,  —  mere  yeomanry,  — 
from  works  thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  and  had 
Bufibred  a  loss  rarely  paralleled  in  battle  with  the 
most  veteran  soldiery ;  for,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  their  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  a  de- 
tachment of  two  thousand,  meuy  amounted  to  one 
thousand  and  fifty  four,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
th^n  officers.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

To  the  latter  this  defeat,  if  defeat  it  might  be 
called,  had  the  effect  of  a  triumph.  It  gave  them 
confidence,  in  themselves  wad  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies.  They  had  proved  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  that  they  could  measure  weap- 
ons with  the  disdplinod  soldiers  of  Europe,  and 
inflict  the  most  harm  in  the  conflict. 

Among  the  British  officers  slain  was  Major 
Pitcaim,  who,  at  Lexington,  had  shed  the  first 
blood  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  the  death  of  Warren  the  Americans  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a 
most  estimable  man.  It  was  deplored  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity*  His  friend  Elbridge  Gerry  had  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  risking  his  life  in 
this  perilous  conflict.  <<  Duloe  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,"  replied  Warren,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
his  fate -^  a, fate  to  be  envied  by  thc^se  ambitious 
of  an  honorable  fiune.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
.who  fell  in  the  glorious  cause  of  his  country,  ai^ 
his  name  has  become  consecrated  in  its  history. 
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Tbere  has  been  much  discnssioB  of  the  rehitm 
oiaitB  of  the  Americaii  officers  engaged  in^  this* 
aflldr-^a  difficolt  question  where  no  one  appears 
to  have  had  the  general  oommand.  Presoott  eon* 
ducted  the.  troops  in  the  night  enterprise;  he' 
superintended  the  building  of  the  redoubt,  and 
d^nded  it  throughout  the  battle:  Ins  namey 
therefore,  will  ever  shine  most  oonspicuoos,  and' 
deservedly  so,  on  this  bright  page  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary history. 

Putnam  was  also  a  leading  spirit  throughout 
the  affair;  one  of  the  first  to  prompt  and  of. 
tbd  last  to  maintain  it.  He  appears  to  have  been, 
active  and  efficient  at  every  point;  sometimea. 
fortifying;  sometimes  hurrying  up  reinforcements ; 
inspiriting  the  men  by  his  presence  while  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  fighting 
gallantly  at  the  outpost  to  cover  their  retreat. 
The  brave  old  man,  riding  about  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  on  this  sultry  day,  ^'with  a  hanger 
belted  across  his  brawny  shoulders,  over  a  waist- 
coat without  sleeves,"  has  been  sneered  at  by  a 
contemporary,  as  ^  much  fitter  to  head  a  band  of 
sickle  men  or  ditchers  than  musketeers."  But 
this  very  description  illustrates  his  character,  and 
identifies  him  with  the  times  and  the  service.  A 
yeoman  warrior  fresh  from  the  plough,  in  the 
garb  of  rural  labor ;  a  patriot  brave  and  gener- 
ous, but  rough  and  ready,  who  thought  not  of 
himself  in  time  of  danger,  but  was  ready  to  serve 
.  in  any  way,  snd  to  sacrifice  official  rank  and  self- 
glorification  to  the  good  of  the  cause.     He  waa 

eminently  a  soldier  for  the  occasion.     His  name 
VOL.  I.  83 
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k«  long  been  ■  &Torite  one  witb  young  aad  Owd 
ooe  of  the  tklianiaiuc  namea  of  the  BerolDtion, 
dto  TO7  menlitm  of  which  is  like  the  loiuid  of 
»  tnm^k  Sodi  names  are  the  predoiu  jewela 
of  onr  history,  to  be  ganiered  up  among  tlie  treaa- 
nrat  of  the  na&in,  and  kept  immacnlste  from 
tin    tamiahing    breath    of  the    ^nic    and    the 


Mon.  —  In  tiwting  cf  th«  UOIb  of  Bnnker'a  Hill,  mA  at 
•dUT  OccntTsncM  kbont  Boston  at  this  pariod  of  tbc  ReToIudon 
«•  lun  hsd  npeited  occuion  to  coneult  tho  JJiHorg  of  Jt« 
A*^  q^  BdriDH,  b7  Bkhoid  Fmlhinghain,  Jr. ;  >  work  abuond- 
ii(  irith  btti  M  M  petMCH  and  erents,  ud  ftit'  ifinMwatftr 
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Departan  firom  Phfladelphia.  —  Anecdotes  of  General  Sohnj* 
ler.  —  Of  Lee. — Tidings  of  Bunker's  Hill.  —  Militaiy  Coun- 
cils. —  Population  of  New  York.  —  The  Joiinson  Family. 
—  Goyemor  Tiyon.  — ^Arrival  at  New  York.  —  Military  !»- 
■tractions  to  Schuyler.  —  Arrival  at  the  Camp. 

{N  a  preceding  chapter  we  lefl  Washing 
ton  preparing  to  depart  from  Philadel- 
phia for  the  army  before  Boston.  He 
■et  out  on  horseback  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  having 
for  military  companions  of  his  journey  Major-gen- 
erals Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  being  accompanied 
fcr  a  distance  by  several  private  friends.  As  an 
escort  he  had  a  ^  gentleman  troop  "  of  Philadel- 
phia, commanded  by  Captain  Markoe ;  the  whole 
finrmed  a  brilliant  cavaloBide. 

General  Sdiuyler  was  a  man  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  sympathize  with  Washington  in  ail  his 
patriotie  views  and  feelings,  and  became  one  of 
his  most  fiiithful  coadjutors.  Sprung  from  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  Dutch  fami- 
lies which  colonized  New  York,  all  his  interests 
and  affections  were  identified  with  the  country. 
He  had  received  a  good  education ;  applied  him- 
self at  an  early  age  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  be- 
came versed  in  finance,  military  engineering,  and 
political  economy.    He  was  one  of  those  native 
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born  soldiers  who  bad  acquired  experience  in  that 
American  school  of  arms,  the  old  French  war. 
When  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  commanded 
a  company  of  New  York  levies  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  of  Mohawk  renown,  which  gave 
him  an  early  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  their  country,  and  their 
policy.  In  1758  he  was  in  Abercrombie's  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderoga,  accompanying  Lord 
Viscount  Howe  as  chief  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment ;  a  post  well  qualified  to  give  him  experience 
in  the  business  part  of  war.  When  that  gallant 
young  nobleman  fell  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Creorge, 
Schuyler  conveyed  his  corpse  back  to  Albany  and 
attended  to  his  honorable  obsequies.  Since  the 
dose  of  the  French  war  he  had  served  his  country 
in  various  civil  stations,  and  been  one  of  the  most 
isealous  and  eloquent  vindicators  of  colonial  rightsk 
He  was  one  of  the  ^  glorious  minority "  of  tlie 
New  York  General  Assembly,  —  George  Clintoni 
Colonel  WoodbuU,  Colonel  Philip  Livingston  and 
others, — who,  when  that  body  was  timid  and  war 
vering,  battled  nobly  against  British  influence  and 
oppression.  His  last  stand  bad  been  recently  aa  4 
delegate  to  Congress  where  be  had  served  with 
Washington  on  the  committee  to  prepare  rules  and 
iiegalations  for  the  army,  and  where  the  latter  had 
witnessed  his  judgment,  activity,  practical  scienoei 
imd  sincefe  devotion  to  the  causef 

Many  things  concurred  to  produce  perfect  haiv 
mony  of  operation  between  these  distiiiguisbed 
men.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age^  Schuy<» 
i^r  being  one  year  the  youngest     Both  w^e  oaen 
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■f  i^coUanil  aft  well  as  military  tastes.  Both 
were  men  of  property,  living  at  their  ease  in  little 
raral  paradises, — Washington  on  the  grove-clad 
heights  of  Mount  Vernon,  Schajler  on  the  pastoral 
hanks  of  the  upper  Hadson,  where  he  had  a  nohle 
estate  at  Saratoga,  inherited  from  an  nncle,  and  the- 
old  family  mansion,  near  the  city  of  Albany,  half 
hid  among  ancestral  trees.  Yet  both  were  exiliug 
themselves  from  these  happy  abodes,  and  putting 
life  and  fortune  at  hazard  in  the  service  of  their 
ooontry. 

Schuyler  and  Lee  had  early  military  recoileo* 
tions  to  draw  them  together.  Both  had  served 
nnder  Abercrombie  in  the  expedition  against  Ti- 
eonden^.  There  was  some  part  of  Lee's  con- 
duct in  that  expedition  which  both  he  and  Schuy* 
ler  might  deem  it  expedient  at  this  moment  to 
forget.  Lee  was  at  that  time  a  young  captain, 
naturally  presumptuous,  and  flushed  with  the  ar- 
n^noe  of  military  power.  On  bis  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  acted  as  if  in  a  con- 
quered country,  impressing  horses  and  oxen,  and 
seizing  upon  supplies,  without  exhibiting  any 
proper  warrant.  It  was*  enough  for  him,  "  they 
were  necessary  for  the  service  of  his  troops." 
Should  any  one  question  his  right,  the  reply  was 
a  volley  of  execrations. 

Among  those  who  experienced  this  unsoldierly 
treatment  was  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  aunt  of  the 
general,  a  lady  of  aristocratical  station,  revered 
throughout  her  neighborhood.  Her  cattle  were 
impressed,  herself  insulted.  She  had  her  revengt^. 
After  the    unfortunate   affair  at   Ticonderoga,  a 
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nnmber  of  the  wounded  were  broaght  down  along 
the  Hodaon  to  the  Schuyler  mansion.  Lee  was 
among  the  number.  The  high-minded  mistress 
of  the  home  never  alluded  to  his  past  conduct 
He  was  received,  like  his  brother  officers,  with  the 
kindest  sympathy.  Sheets  and  table-ck>ths  were 
torn  up  to  serve  as  bandages.  Everything  was  done 
to  alleviate  their  sufierings.  Lee's  cynic  heart  was 
conquered.  *^  He  swore  in  his  vehement  manner 
that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  a  place  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Schuyler  in  heaven,  though  no  other 
woman  should  be  there,  and  that  he  should  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final  des* 
tinyl"! 

Seventeen  years  had  since  elapsed,  and  Lee 
.and  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  were  again  al- 
lied in  military  service,  but  under  a  different 
banner ;  and  recollections  of  past  times  must  have 
given  peculiar  interest  to  their  present  inter- 
coarse.  In  &ct,  the  journey  of  Washington  with 
his  associate  generals,  experienced  like  him  in  the 
wild  expeditions  of  the  old  French  war,  was  a 
revival  of  early  campaigning  feelings. 

They  had  scarcely  f)roceeded  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  when  they  were  met  by  a 
courier,  spurring  with  all  speed,  bearing  dis- 
patches from  the  army  to  Congress,  communica- 
ting tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HilL  Wash- 
ington eagerly  inquired  particulars;  above  all, 
how  acted  the  militia?  When  told  that  they 
stood  their  ground  bravely ;  susudned  the  enemy's 

^  Memoirs  of  an,  Anuricatt  Lady  (Mtb*  Grant,  of  Isggan), 
VoL  ii.  chapter,  ix. 
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fire;  reserved  their  own  until  at  dose  qnartersy 
and  then  deliTered  it  with  deadly  effect;  it  seemed 
as  if  a  weight  of  doubt  and  soUcitade  were  lifted 
from  his  heart  ^^The  libertSes  of  the  oomitry 
are  safe  I  **  ezdaimed  he. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had 
startled  the  whole  country ;  and  this  clattering 
cavalcade  escorting  the  c(Hnmaiider-in*diief  to  the 
army,  was  the  gase  and  wonder  of  every  town 
and  village. 

The  journey  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  coi»* 
tinual  council  of  war  between  Washington  and 
the  two  generals*  Even  the  contrast  in  charao- 
ter  of  the  two  latter  made  them  regard  questiona 
from  different  points  of  view.  Schuyler,  a  warm^ 
hearted  patriot,  with  everything  staked  on  the 
cause;  Lee,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  indifferent  to 
the  ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  swoid 
without  enthusiasm;  more  through  resentment 
against  a  government  which  had  disappointed  him 
than  seal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights. 

One  of  the  most  fi^equent  subjects  of  conver- 
sation was  the  province  of  New  York.  Its  power 
and  position  rendered  it  the  great  link  of  the 
confederacy ;  what  measures  were  necessary  for 
its  defense,  and  most  calculated  to  secure  its  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  ?  A  lingering  attadhment  to 
the  crown,  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  British 
merchants,  and  military  and  dvil  frmctionaries  in 
royal  pay,  had  renderod  it  slow  in  coming  into 
the  colonial  compact ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
oontemptuous  disnussal  of  their  statement  of  griev« 
anoes,  unheard,  that  its  people  had  thrown  oft 
their  allegiance,  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger. 
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No  person  wns  better  fitted  to  ^ve  an  account 
of  tiie  inteiior  of  New  York  than  General  Schaj- 
ler;  and  the  hawk-eyed  Lee  during  a  recent 
•ojonm  had  made  its  capital  somewhat  of  a 
study ;  but  there  wa3  much  yet  fer  both  of  them 
to  learn. 

The  population  of  New  York  was  more  yaried 
in  its  elements  than  Ihat  of  almost  any  other  of 
the  provinees,  and  had  to  be  cautiously  studied. 
The  New  Yorkers  were  of  a  mixed  origin,  and 
stamped  with  the  pecidiarities  of  their  respective 
ancestors.  The  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch 
and  Huguenot  fiunilies,  the  earliest  settlers,  were 
■till  among  the  soundest  and  best  of  the  popula* 
tion.  They  inherited  the  love  of  liberty,  ctril 
and  leligiousy  of  their  fore&thers,  and  were  tbo«d 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  present  stn^gle  for 
popular  rights.  Such  were  the  Jays,  t^e  Bensons, 
the  Beekmans,  the  Hofimans,  the  Van  Homes, 
the  Roosevelts,  the  Duycikinki^,  the  Pintards,  the 
Tateses,  and  others  whose  names  figure  in  the 
patriotic  documents  of  the  day.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  cherished  a  remembrance  of  the  time 
when  their  forefiithers  were  lords  of  the  land,  and 
felt  an  innate  propensity  to  join  in  resistance  to  the 
govemment  by  which  their  Supremacy  had  been 
overturned.  A  great  proportion  of  the  more 
modem  families,  dating  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  1664,  were  English  and 
Scotch,  and  among  these  were  many  loyal  adhe*> 
rents  to  the  crown.  Then  there  was  a  mixture 
of  the  whole,  produced  by  the  intermarriages  of 
Upwards  of  a  century,  which  partook  of  every 
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liiade  of  diaracter  and  sentinient.  The  operatioiii 
of  fereign  commerce  and  the  regular  oommiuuca* 
tioDB  with  the  mother  country  through  packets 
and  ships  of  war,  kept  these  elements  in  constant 
action,  and'  contributed  to  produce  tiiat  mercurial 
temperament,  that  fondness  for  excitement,  and 
proneaeBS  to  pleasure,  which  distinguished  them 
from'  their  n^^bors  on  either  side  —  the  aus« 
tere  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  quiet 
^  Friends  ^  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a  power,  too,  of  a  formidable  kind 
within  the  interior  of  the  province,  which  was  an 
object  of  much  solicitude.  This  was  the  ^  John- 
•on  Family.**  We^  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
^peak  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  gen- 
eral agent  for  Indian  affairs :  of  lus  great  wealth, 
and  his  almost  sovereign  sway  over  the  Six  Na- 
tions. He  had  originally  received  that  appoint 
ment  through  the  influence  of  the  Schuyler  fiim- 
ily.  Both  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee^  when 
young  men,  had  campaigned  with  him;  and  it 
was  among  the  Moliawk  warriors,  who  rallied  un- 
der his  standard,  that  Lee  had  beheld  his  vaunted 
models  of  good-breeding. 

In  the  recent  difficulties  between  the  crown 
and  colonies,  Sir  William  had  naturally  been  in  &^ 
Vor  of  the  government  which  had  enriched  and  hon- 
ored him,  but  he  had  viewed  with  deep  concern 
the  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  goading  the 
^e  colonists  to  armed  resistance.  In  the  height 
of  hb  solicitude,  he  received  dispatches  ordering 
him,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  enlist  the  Indians  in 
Hm  cause  of  government.    To  Uie  agitation  of 
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faiingf  prodooed  hf  these  orden  man j  ha^e  aft* 
tributod  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died, 
OD  the  11th  of  July,  1774^  about  a  year  before 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating. 

His  son  and  hdr,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his 
sons-in-law,  Cdonel  Onj  Johnson  and  Colonel 
Qans,  felt  none  of  the  relnctaaoe  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam to  nse  harsh  measures  in  support  of  roy- 
alty. They  liyed  in  a  degree  of  rude  feudal  style 
in  stone  mansions  capable  of  defense,  situated  on 
the  Mohawk  River  and  in  its  vicinity;  they  had 
many  Scottish  Highlanders  fer  tenants;  and 
among  their  adherents  were  violent  men,  such  as 
the  Butlers  of  Tryon  County,  and  Brant,  the 
Mohawk  sachem,  since  famous  in  Indian  warfare. 

They  had  recently  gone  about  with  armed  re« 
tainers,  overawing  and  breaking  up  patriotic  as-> 
semblages,  and  it  was  known  they  could  at  any 
time  bring  a  force  of  warriors  in  the  field. 

Becent  accounts  stated  that  Sir  John  was  fer* 
tifying  the  old  family  hall  at  Johnstown  with 
swivels,  and  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  Roman 
Catholic  Hi^anders  quartered  iii  and  about  it, 
all  armed  and  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  however,  was  the  most 
active  and  zealous  of  the  fiimily.  Pretending  to  ap* 
prehend  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  New  Eii^nd 
people  to  surprise  and  carry  him  off,  he  fortified 
his  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  called  Guy's 
Park,  and  assembled  there  a  part  of  his  militia 
regiment,  and  other  of  his  adherents,  to  the  nnm« 
ber  of  Aye  hundred.  He  held  a  great  Indian 
oouncil  there  likewise,  in  which  the  chiefe  of  tbe 
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SKz  Nations  recaUed  the  friendship  and  good 
deeds  of  the  hito  Sir  TVlUtam  Johnson,  and 
avowed  t)ieir  determination  to  stand  by  and  de- 
fend every  branch  of  his  fionilj. 

As  jet  it  was  uncertain  whether  Colonel  Gnj 
really  intended  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  appeal 
to  arms.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  carry  with 
him  a  great  force  of  the  native  tribes,  and  might 
almost  domineer  over  the  frontier. 

Tryon,  the  governor  of  New  York,  was  at  pres* 
ent  absent  in  £ngland,  having  been  called  home 
by^the  ministry  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  its 
management.  He  was  a  tory  in  heart,  and  had 
been  a  sealous  opponent  of  all  colonial  movements, 
and  his  talents  and  address  gave  him  great  in« 
flu^ice  over  an  important  part  of  the  community. 
Should  he  return  with  hostile  instructions,  and 
should  he  and  the  Johnsons  cooperate,  the  one  con« 
trolling  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New  York  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  by  means  of  ships  and 
land  forces ;  the  others  overruning  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  regions  beyond  Albany  with 
savage  hordes,  this  great  central  province  might 
be  wrested  from  the  confederacy^  and  all  inter- 
course broken  off  between  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern colonies. 

All  these  circumstances  and  considerations, 
many  of  which  came  under  discussion  in  the  course 
of  this  military  journey,  rendered  the  command 
of  New  York  a  post  of  especial  trust  and  im- 
portance, and  determined  Washington  to  confide 
it  to  General  Schuyler.     He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
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for  it  by  his  military  talents,  his  intimaite  knowl* 
edge  of  the  province  and  its  concerns,  (especially 
what  r^ated  to  the  npper  parts  of  it,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  Indian  afl^rs. 

At  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  Washington  was 
met  on  the  25th  by  a  committee  of  the  provincial 
Congress,  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  city.  The 
Congress  was  in  a  perplexity.  It  had  in  a-manner 
usurped  and  exercised  the  powers  of  Governor 
Tryon  daring  his  absence,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  professed  allegiance  to  the  crown  which  had 
appointed  him.  He  was  ndw  in  the  harbor,  j^st 
arrived  from  England,  and  hoarly  expected  to 
land.  Washington,  too,  was  approaching.  How 
were  these  double  claims  to  ceremonious  respect, 
happening  at  the  same  time,  to  be  managed  ? 
.  In  this  dilemma  a  regiment  of  militia  was 
tamed  oat,  and  the  colonel  instmcted  to  pay  miW 
itary  honors  to  whichever  of  the  distinguished 
functionaries  should  first  arrive.  Washington 
was  earlier  than  the  governor  by  several  hours, 
and  recdved  those  honors.  Peter  Van  Burgh 
Livingston,  president  of  the  New  York  Congress, 
next  delivered  a  congratulatory  address,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  evinces  the  cautious  reserve 
with  which,  in  these  revolutionary  times,  m^tary 
power  was  intrusted  to  an  individual :  — 

^  Confiding  in  you,  sir,  and  in  the  worthy  gen- 
erals immediately  under  your  command,  we  have 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  success  in  the  glorious 
straggle  for  American  liberty,  and  the  fullest  ^a^ 
saranoes  that  whenever  this  imporUmt  contest  shaB 
ie  decided  6y  that  fondest  wish  of  each  Amerieam 
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9omly  an  aeeommodation  wiih  our  mother 
j/ou  vnU  cheerjvUy  resign  the  tmporteaU  depotU 
eomndUed  into  your  h(xndt,  andreastume  the  ehar* 
Oder  of  our  worthiest  citizen?^ 

The  folbwing  was  Washtugton's  reply,  in  be* 
half  of  himself  and  his  generals,  to  this  part  of 
the  address:  — 

'^  As  to  the  fatal,  bat  necessary  operations  of 
war,  when  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen ;  and  we  shall  most  sincerely 
rejoice  with  yoa  in  that  happy  hour,  when  the 
establishment  of  American  liberty  on  the  most 
firm  and  solid  foundations,  shall  enable  ns  to  rec- 
tum to  our  private  stations,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
free,  peaceful,  l&nd  happy  country." 

The  landing  of  Governor  Tryon  took  place 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  military 
honors  were  repeated  ;  he  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  mayor  and  common  council,  and 
transports  of  loyalty  by  those  devoted  to  the 
erown.  It  was  unknown  what  instructions  he 
had  received  from  the  ministry,  but  it  was  rumored 
that  a  large  force  would  soon  arrive  from  £n^ 
land,  subject  to  his  directions.  At  this  very 
moment  a  ship  of  war,  the  j^mo,  lay  anchored  op- 
posite the  city;  its  grim  batteries  bearing  upon 
it,  greatly  to  the  disqmet  of  the  faint-hearted 
among  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation  of  afl&irs  Washington  was 
happy  to  leave  such  an  efficient  ^rson  as  Oeneral 
Schuyler  in  command  of  the  place.  According 
to  his  instructions,  the  latter  was  to  make  returns 
onoe  a  montti,  and  oftenier,  should  ctreumstanoes 
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nquire  it,  to  Washington,  as  oommander-in-dbie^ 
and  to  the  Continental  Congress,  of  the  forces 
under  him,  and  the  state  of  his  supplies ;  and  to 
send  the  earliest  advices  of  aU  events  of  impor- 
tance. He  was  to  keep  a  wary  eje  on  Colonel 
Guj  Johdton,  and  to  counteract  any  prejudicial 
influence  he  might  exercise  over  the  Indians. 
"With  respect  to  Governor  Tryon,  Washington 
hinted  at  a  bold  and  decided  line  of  conducts 
^  If  forcible  measures  are  judged  necessary  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  governor,  I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  ordering  them,  if  the  Continental 
Congress  were  not  sitting  $  but  as  that  is  the  case^ 
and  ike  Mdxing  of  a  gwemor  quiUe  a  new  ihingj 
I  must  refer  you  to  that  body  for  direction." 

Had  Congress  thought  proper  to  direct  such  a 
measure,  Schuyler  certainly  would  have  been  the 
man  to  execute  it^ 

At  New  York,  Washington  had  learned  all  the 
details  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill;  they 
quickened  his  impaticince  to  arrive  at  the  camp. 
He  departed,  therefore,  on  the  26th,  accompanied 
fay  Gwieral  Lee,  and  escorted  as  for  as  Kings- 
tnidge,  the  termination  of  New  York  Island,  by 
Markoe's  Philadelphia  light-horse,  and  several 
oompanies  of  militia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  then  in  session  at  Watertown,  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  expected  arrival  of 
Washington*  According  to  a  resolve  of  that 
body,  ^  the  president's  house  in  Cambridge,  ex- 
cepting one  room  reserved  by  the  president  for  his 
own  use,  was  to  be  taken,  cleared,  prepared^  and 
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fiinuibed  for  the  reqpption  of  the  Gommander-m* 
chief  and  General  Lee.  The  Ccmgresa  had  like* 
wise  sent  on  a  depatatkm  which  met  Washington 
at  Springfield,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  proTiaoey 
and  provided  escorts  and  acoommodations  for  him 
along  the  road*  Thus  honorablj  attended  from 
town  to  town,  and  escorted  by  yolttnteer  companies 
and  cavalcades  of  gentlemen,  he  arrived  at  Water- 
town  on  the  2d  of  July,  where  he  was  greeted 
bj  Congress  with  a  congrata]at<»7  addre^  in 
wluchy  however,  was  frankly  stated  the  nndisci* 
plined  state  of  the  army  he  was  summoned  to  com- 
mand* An  address  of  cordial  welcome  was  like- 
wise made  to  General  Lee. 

The  ceremony  over,  Washington  was  again  in 
the  saddle,  and,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  light  horse 
and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  head- 
quarters provided  for  him  at  Cambridge,  three 
miles  distant*  As  he  entered  the  confines  of  the 
camp  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thunder- 
ing of  artillery  gave  note  to  the  enemy  beleagnred 
in  Boston  of  his  arrivaL 

His  military  reputation  had  preceded  him  and 
excited  great  expectations.  They  were  not  di»» 
appointed*  His  personal  iqqpearance,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  dust  of  travel,  was  calculated  to  captivati 
the  public  eye.  As  he  rode  through  the  camp, 
amidst  a  throi^  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration 
of  the  soldiery  and  of  a  curious  throng  collected 
from  the  surrounding  country*  Happy  was  the 
countryman  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to 
carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors* 
*  I  have  been  much  gratified  this  day  with  a  view 
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of  Qeneral  WashingtoD,"  wcites  a  oootdmporari^ 
ehronieler.  ^His  exoellency  was  on  horseback; 
in  company  with  several  mititary  gentlemen.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  distinguish  him  from  all  others. 
He  is  tall  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  personal 
appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic.*'  ^ 

The  fair  sex  were  still  more  enthnsiastic  in 
their  admiration,  if  we  may  judgo  from  the  follow* 
ing  passage  of  a  letter  w|itten  by  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  wife  of  John  Adams  to  her  hua* 
band :  ^  Dignity,  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentle* 
man  and  the  soldier,  look  agreeably  blended  in 
him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and  ^ture  «»f 
his  face.  Those  lines  of  Dryden  instantly  occurred 
to  me:  — 

"  *  Mark  his  majestic  fabric  I    He^s  a  tenpU 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine; 
His  souPs  the  deity  that  lodges  there; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god.*  '* 

With  Washington,  modest  at  all  times,  there 
was  no  false  excitement  on  the  present  occasion  \ 
nothing  to  call  forth  emotions  of  self-glopification. 
The  honors  and  congratulations  with  which  he 
was  received,  the  acclamations  of  the  public,  the 
cheerings  of  the  army,  only  told  him  how  much 
was  expected  from  him ;  and  when  he  looked 
round  upon  the  raw  and  rustic  levies  he  was  to 
command,  ^  a  mixed  multitude  of  people^  under 
very  little  discipline,  order,  or  government,"  scat* 
tered  in  rough  encampments  about  hill  and  dale, 
beleaguering  a  city  garrisoned  by  veteran  troopei*. 

X  Tfaatdier.    JliSUary  JowmO, 
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with  ships  of  war  anchored  aboat  its  harbor,  and 
strong  ontposts  guarding  it,  he  felt  the  awfiil  re- 
sponsibility of  his  situation,  and  the  complicated 
and  stupendous  task  before  him.  He  spoke  of  it, 
however,  not  despondingly  nor  boastfully  and  with 
defiance;  but  with  that  solemn  and  sedate  res- 
solution,  and  that  hopeful  reliance  on  Supreme 
Goodness,  which  belonged  to  his  magnanimous 
nature.  The  cause  of  his  country,  he  observed, 
had  called  him  to  an  active  and  dangerous  duty, 
but  he  trusted  thai  Divine  Providence^  whivh  wisely 
orders  the  affairs  ofmen^  would  enable  him  ur 
charge  it  withJideUty  and  success* 

1  Letter  to  Governor  TmrnboU.    Sparks,  iii.  81 

yoi*.  I.  84 
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Washington  at  this  eventfal  time,  if  not  heing 
entirely  dictated  hj  him.  The  last  sentence  is 
of  awfnl  import,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing driven  to  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Bryan  Fairfax,  who  was  aware  ci  their  pur- 
port, addressed  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  the  day  preceding  that  in  which 
they  were  to  be  reported  by  the  committee,  sta- 
ting hb  objections  to  several  of  them,  and  re- 
questing that  his  letter  might  be  publicly  read. 
The  letter  was  not  received  until  after  the  com- 
mittee had  gone  to  the  oonrt*honse  on  the  18th, 
with  the  resolutions  revised,  corrected,  and  ready 
to  be  reported.  Washington  glanced  over  the 
letter  hastily,  and  handed  it  round  to  several  of 
the  gentlemen  present  They,  with  one  exoep- 
tion,  advised  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  read, 
as  it  was  not  likely  to  make  any  converts,  and 
was  repugnant,  as  some  thought,  to  every  princi- 
ple they  were  contending  for.  Washington  for- 
bore, therefore,  to  give  it  any  further  publicity. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee 
were  adopted,  and  Washington  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  represent  the  county  at  the  General  Con- 
vention of  the  province,  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  1st  of  August.  After  the  meting  had 
adjourned,  he  felt  doubtful  whether  Fairfax  might 
not  be  dissatisfied  that  his  letter  had  not  been 
read,  as  he  requested,  to  the  county  at  large ;  he 
wrote  to  him,  therefore,  explaining  the  circum- 
stances which  prevented  it ;  at  the  same  time 
replying  to  some  of  the  objections  which  Fairfax 
had  made  to  certain  of  the  resolutions.     He  re* 
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iterated  hia  belief  that  an  appeal  would  be  ineflfeo* 
tual.  ^  What  is  it  we  are  contending  against  ? " 
asked  he ;  ^^  Is  it  against  paying  the  duty  of  three* 
pence  per  pound  on  tea  because  burdensome? 
Noy  it  is  the  right  only,  that  we  have  all  along 
disputed;  and, to  this  end,  we  have  already  peti- 
tioned His  Majesty  in  as  humble  and  dutiful  a 
manner  as  subjects  could  do.  Nay,  more,  we 
applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  in  their  different  legislative  capacities, 
setting  forth  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  could  not 
be  deprived  of  this  essential  and  valuable  part  of 
our  constitution 

*^  The  conduct  of  the  Boston  people  could  not 
justify  the  rigor  of  their  measures,  unless  there 
had  been  a  requisition  of  payment,  and  refusal 
of  it ;  nor  did  that  conduct  require  an  act  to  de- 
prive the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay  of 
their  charter,  or  to  exempt  offenders  from  trial  in 
the  places  where  offenses  were  committed,  as 
there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  a  single  instance 
produced  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  it  Are  not 
all  these  things  evident  proofe  of  a  fixed  and  uni-> 
form  plan  to  tax  us  ?  If  we  want  further  proofs, 
do  not  all  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
serve  to  confirm  this?  And  has  not  General 
Gage's  conduct  since  his  arrival,  in  stopping  the 
address  of  his  council,  and  publishing  a  proclama- 
tion, more  becoming  a  Tui^ish  bashaw  than  an 
English  governor,  declaring  it  treason  to  associate 
in  any  manner  by  which  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  affected,  —  has  not  this  exhibited 
an  unexampled  testimony  of  the   most  despotic 

VOL.  I.  27 
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•^rstein  of  tynurnj  that  ever  was  practiced  in  a 
free  goyemment  ?  " 

The  popular  measure  on  which  Washington 
laid  the  greatest  stress  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
redress  from  government,  was  the  non-importation 
scheme ;  ^  for  I  am  convinced,"  said  be  <^  as  much 
as  pf  my  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  for  us 
but  in  their  distress ;  and  I  think  —  at  least  I 
hope  —  that  there  is  public  virtue  enough  left 
among  us  to  deny  ourselves  everything  but  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  accomplish  this  end. 
At  the  same  time,  he  forcibly  condemned  a  sugges- 
tion that  remittances  to  England  should  be  with- 
held. ^  While  we  are  accusing  others  of  injus- 
tiee,"  said  he,  *^  we  should  be  just  ourselves  ;  and 
how  this  can  be  whilst  we  owe  a  considerable 
debt,  and  refuse  payment  of  it  to  Great  Britain 
is  to  me  inconceivable :  nothing  but  the  last  ex- 
tremity can  justify  it.'' 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  Virginia  assembled 
at  Williamsburg.  Washington  appeared  on  be- 
ludf  of  Fairfax  County,  and  presented  the  reso- 
lutions already  cited,  as  the  sense  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  said,  by  one  who  was  present, 
to  have  spoken  in  support  of  them  in  a  strain  of 
uncommon  eloquence,  which  shows  how  his  latent 
ardor  had  been  excited  on  the  occasion,  as  elo- 
quence was  not  in  general  among  his  attributes. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  roused  to  an 
unusual  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  raise  one 
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thousand  men,  sabsist  them  at  his  own  expense, 
and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of  Boston.^ 

The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session.  Res« 
oludons,  in  the  same  spirit  with  those  passed  in 
Fairfax  County,  were  adopted,  and  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, and  Edmund  Pendleton,  were  appointed  del- 
egates, to  represent  the  people  of  Virginia  in  the 
General  Congress. 

Shortly  after  Washington's  return  from  Wil- 
liamsburg, he  received  a  reply  from  Bryan  Fair- 
fax, to  his  last  letter.  Fairfax,  who  was  really 
a  man  of  liberal  views,  seemed  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  any  suspicion  of  the  contrary* 
In  adverting  to  the  partial  suppression  of  his  let- 
ter, by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee : 
^  I  am  uneasy  to  find,"  writes  he,  ^  that  any  one 
should  look  upon  the  letter  sent  down  as  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  we  are  contending  for ;  and, 
therefore,  when  you  have  leisure,  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  know  wherein  it 
was  thought  so.  I  beg  leave  to  look  upon  you 
as  a  friend,  and  it  is  a  great  relief  to  unbosom 
one's  thoughts  to  a  friend.  Besides,  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  correction  of  my  errors,  which  I 
may  obtain  from  a  correspondence,  are  great  in- 
ducements to  it.  For  I  am  convinced  that  no 
man  in  the  colony  wishes  its  prosperity  more, 
would  go  greater  lengths  to  serve  it,  or  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  better  subject  to  the  crown.     Pray 

1  See  information  given  to  the  elder  Adorns,  by  Mr.  Lynch 
)f  South  Carolina.    Adams'  Diary. 
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excase  these  compliments,  they  may  be  tolerable 
from  a  friend."  ^ 

The  hurry  of  various  occupations  prevented 
Washington,  in  his  reply,  from  enterin*;^  into  any 
further  discussion  of  the  popular  theme.  ^  I  can 
only  in  general  add,"  said  he,  ^'  that  an  innate 
spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me  that  the  measures 
which  the  administration  have  for  some  time  been, 
and  now  are  violently  pursuing,  are  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  natural  justice;  whilst  much 
abler  heads  than  my  own  have  fully  convinced 
me,  that  they  are  not  only  repugnant  to  natural 
right,  but  subversive  of  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  Great  Britain  itselE  ....  I  shall  con- 
clude by  remarking  that,  if  you  disavow  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  us,  unrepresented  as  we  are, 
we  only  differ  in  the  mode  of  opposition,  and  this 
difference  principally  arises  from  your  belief  that 
they  (the  Parliament  I  mean),  want  a  decent  op- 
portunity to  repeal  the  acts ;  whilst  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  there  has  been  a  regular  system- 
atic plan  to  enforce  them,  and  that  nothing  hut 
unanimity  and  firmness  in  the  colonies,  which 
they  did  not  expect,  can  prevent  it.  By  the  best 
advices  from  Boston,  it  seems  that  General  Gitge 
is  exceedingly  disconcerted  at  the  quiet  and 
steady  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  at  the  measures  pursuing  by  the 
other  governments.  I  dare  say  he  expected  to 
force  those  oppressed  people  into  compliance,  or 
irritate  them  to  acts  of  violence  before  this,  for 
a  more  colorable  pretense  of  ruling  that,  and  the 
other  colonies,  with  a  high  hand." 

^  Sparks.     WiMngton'i  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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Washington  had  formed  a  correct  opinion  of 
General  Gage.  From  the  time  of  taking  com- 
mand at  Boston,  he  had  been  perplexed  how  to 
manage  its  inhabitants.  Had  they  been  hot- 
headedy  impulsive,  and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his 
task  would  have  been  comparatively  easy ;  but 
it  was  the  cool,  shrewd  common  sense,  by  which 
all  their  movements  were  regulated,  that  con- 
founded him. 

High-handed  measures  had  failed  of  the  antici- 
pated effect.  Their  harbor  had  been  thronged 
with  ships;  their  town  with  troops.  The  port 
bill  had  put  an  end  to  commerce;  wharves  were 
deserted,  warehouses  closed;  streets  grass-grown 
and  silent.  The  rich  were  growing  poor,  and 
the  poor  were  without  employ ;  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  people  was  unbroken.  There  was  no  uproar, 
however ;  no  riots ;  everything  was  awfully  sys- 
tematic and  according  to  rule.  Town  meetings 
were  held,  in  which  public  rights  and  public 
measures  were  eloquently  discussed  by  John 
Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  and  other  eminent  men. 
Over  these  meetings  Samuel  Adams  presided  as 
moderator;  a  man  clear  in  judgment,  calm  in 
conduct,  inflexible  in  resolution ;  deeply  grounded 
in  civil  and  political  history,  and  infallible  on  all 
points  of  constitutional  law. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these 
assemblages,  government  issued  an  act  prohibiting 
them  after  the  1st  of  August.  The  act  was 
evaded  by  convoking  the  meetings  before  that 
day,  and  keeping  them  alive  indefinitely.  Gage 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act.     It  would  not  do  to 
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disperse  these  a^ssemblages  by  force  of  arms  ;  for, 
the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the  sol- 
dier widi  the  polemic ;  and,  like  their  prototypes, 
the  Covenanters  of  yore,  if  prone  to  argue,  were 
as  ready  to  fight.  So  the  meetings  continued  to 
be  lield  pertinaciously.  Faneuil  Hall  was  at 
times  unable  to  hold  them,  and  they  swarmed 
from  that  revolutionary  hive  into  old  South 
Church.  The  liberty-tree  became  a  rallying  place 
for  any  popular  movement,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on 
it  was  saluted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem 
of  the  popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  gOTemment  as- 
sumed a  more  violent  aspect  at  the  extremity 
of  the  province,  and  was  abetted  by  Connecticut. 
"It  is  very  high,"  writes  Gage  (August  27th), 
"  in  Berkshire  County,  and  makes  way  rapidly  to 
the  rest.  At  Worcester  they  threaten  resistance, 
purchase  arms,  provide  powder,  cast  balls,  and 
threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may  oppose 
theuL  I  apprehend  I  shall  soon  have  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  into  that  township." 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Greneral  Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  now  at 
hand.  Delegates  had  already  gone  on  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. "  It  is  not  possible  to  guess,"  writes 
Gage,  *'  what  a  body  composed  of  such  hetero- 
geneous matter  will  determine ;  but  the  members 
from  hence,  I  am  assured,  will  promote  the  most 
haughty  and  insolent  resolves ;  for  their  plan  has 
ever  been,  by  threats  and  hi^-sounding  sedition, 
to  terrify  and  intimidate." 
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|BU£N  the  time  approached  for  the  mee^ 
iqg  of  the  General  Congress  at  Phila* 
delphia,  Washington  was  joined  at  Mount 
Yernoki  by  Patrick  Henry  and  Edmund  Pendle* 
ton,  and  they  performed  the  journey  together  on 
horseback  It  was  a  noble  companionship.  Henry 
was  then  in  the  youthful  vigor  fuid  elasticity  of 
his  boanding  genius ;  ardent,  acute,  fiinciful,  elo- 
quent. Pendleton,  schooled  in  public  life,  a  ve^ 
eran  in  council,  with  native  fbroe  of  intellect,  an4 
habits  of  deep  reflection.  Washington,  in  the 
meridian  of  his  days,  mature  in  wisdom,  compre- 
hensive in  mind,  sagacious  in  foresight.  Sunk 
were  the  apostles  Gi  liberty,  repairing  on  theilr 
august  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty 
empire.  Well  may  we  say  of  that  eventful 
period,  <'  There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  the  5th  of 
September,  in  a  large  room  in  Carpenter's  HalL 
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There  were  fifty-one  delegates,  representing  all 
the  colonies  excepting  Georgia. 

The  meeting  has  been  described  as  ^  awfully 
solemn."  The  most  eminent  men  of  the  various 
colonies  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to- 
getlier ;  they  were  known  to  each  other  by  fame, 
but  were,  personally,  strangers.  The  object  which 
had  called  them  together,  was  of  incalculable 
magnitude.  The  liberties  of  no  less  than  three 
inillions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their  poster- 
ity, were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  enei^y  of 
their  councils.^ 

**  It  is  such  an  assembly,"  writes  John  Adams, 
who  was  present,  ^as  never  before  came  together 
<m  a  sudden,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  are 
fortunes,  abilities,  learning,  eloquence,  aouteness, 
equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Here 
IB  a  diversity  of  religions,  educations,  manners, 
interests^  sudi  as  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
mite  in  one  plan  of  conduce." 

There  being  an  inequality  in  the' number  of 
legates  from  the  different  colonies,  a  question 
arose  as  to  the  mode  of  voting ;  whether  by  col* 
onies,  by  the  poll,  or  by  interests. 

Patrick  Henry  scouted  the  idea  of  sectional 
distinctions  or  individual  interests.  ^  All  Amer- 
ica," said  he,  « is  thrown  into  one  mass.  Where 
are  your  landmarks  —  your  boundaries  of  colo- 
nies ?  They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  distinc- 
tions between  Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New 
Torkers,  and  New  £nglanders,  are  no  more.  1 
am  not  a  Virffinum^  hut  an  AmerieanJ*  ^ 

1  Wirt's  Life  of  Patnch  Henry^  p.  224. 
9  J  Adams'  Diary. 
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After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  each 
eolony  should  have  bnt  one  vote,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  of  its  delegates.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  were  to  be  with  closed  doors, 
and  nothing  but  the  resolves  promulgated,  unless 
by  order  of  the  majority. 

To  give  proper  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House,  it  was  moved  on  the 
following  day,  that  each  morning  the  session 
should  be  opened  by  prayer.  To  this  it  was  de- 
murred, that  as  the  delegates  were  of  different 
sects,  they  might  not  consent  to  join  in  the  same 
form  of  worship. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said : 
«He  would  willingly  join  in  prayer  with  any 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue,  whatever  might  be 
his  cloth,  provided  he  was  a  friend  of  his  conn* 
try;"  and  he  moved  that  the  revei'end  Mr, 
Duch^,  of  Philadelphia,  who  ans\vered  to  that 
description,  might  be  invited  to  officiate  as.  chap- 
lain. This  was  one  step  towards  unanimity  of 
feeling,  Mr.  Adams  being  a  strong  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  Mr.  Doche  an  eminent  Episcopa- 
lian clergyman.  The  motion  was  carried  into 
etifect ;  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  rumor  reached 
Philadelphia  that  Boston  had  been  cannonaded  by 
the  British.  It  produced  a  strong  sensation ;  and 
when  Congress  met  on  the  following  morning 
(7th),  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  countenance. 
The  delegates  from  the  east  were  greeted  with  a 
warmer  grasp  of  the  hand  by  their  assodatea 
from  the  soutJi. 
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The  reverend  Mr.  Dach4,  according  to  invita- 
tioa,  appeared  in  his  canonicals,  attended  by  his 
clerk.  The  morning  service  of  the  Episcopal 
church  was  read  with  great  solemnity,  the  clerk 
making  the  responses.  The  Psalter  for  the  7th 
day  of  the  monUi  includes  the  35th  Psalm,  wherein 
David   prays  for  protection  against  his  enemies. 

*<  Plead  my  cause,  0  Lord,  with  them  that 
strive  with  me :  fight  against  them  that  fight 
against  me. 

^^  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler  and  stand  up 
for  my  help. 

^  Draw  out,  also,  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way 
of  them  that  persecute  me.  Say  unto  my  soul,  I 
am  thy  salvation,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  imploring  words  of  this  psalm,  spoke  the 
feelings  of  all  hearts  present ;  but  especially  of 
those  fiK>m  New  England.  John  Adams  writes 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  ^  You  must  remember  this 
was  the  morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible 
rumor  of  the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  never  saw 
a  greater  effect  upon  an  audience.  It  seemed  as 
if  heaven  had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be  read  on 
that  morning.  After  this,  Mr  Duch^  unexpect- 
edly struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer^ 
which  filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present. 
Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Gx>per  himself  never 
prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  ear^^ 
nestness  and  pathos,  and  in  language  so  eloquent 
and  sublime,  for  America,  for  the  Congress,  for 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  especially 
the  town  of  Boston.  It  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  everybody  here.*'  ^ 

I  John  Adams*  Correqtondence  and  Diary. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  Washington  was 
especially  devout  on  this  occasion  —  kneeh'ng, 
while  others  stood  up.  In  this,  however,  each, 
no  doubt,  observed  the  attitude  in  prayer  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  Washington  knelt, 
being  an  Episcopalian. 

The  rumored  attack  upon  Boston,  rendered  the 
service  of  the  day  deeply  affecting  to  all  present. 
They  were  one  political  family,  actuated  by  one 
feeling,  and  sympathizing  with  the  weal  and  woe 
of  each  individual  member.  The  rumor  proved 
to  be  erroneous;  but  it  had  produced  a  most 
beneficial  effect  in  calling  forth  and  quickening 
the  spirit  of  union,  so  vitally  important  in  that 
assemblage. 

Owing  to  closed  doors,  and  the  want  of  repor- 
ters, no  record  exists  of  the  discussions  and 
speeches  made  in  the  first  Congress.  Mr.  Wirt, 
speaking  from  tradition,  informs  us  that  a  long  and 
deep  silence  ifollowed  the  organization  of  that  au* 
gust  body ;  the  membei*6  looking  round  upon  each 
other,  individually  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so 
fearfully  momentous.  This  ^'deep  and  deathlike 
silence ''  was  beginning  to  become  painfully  em- 
barrassing, when  Patrick  Henry  arose.  He  fal* 
tered  at  first,  as  was  his  habit ;  but  his  exordium 
was  impressive ;  and  as  he  launched  forth  into  a 
recital  of  colonial  wrongs  he  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject, until  he  poured  forth  one  of  those  eloquent 
appeals  which  had  so  often  shaken  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  gained  him  the  fame  of  being  the 
greatest  orator  of  Virginia.  He  sat  down,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wirt,  amidst   murmurs  of  aston- 
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iahment  and  applause,  Hod  was  now  admitted,  on 
every  hand,  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America. 
He  was  followed  bj  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  charmed  the  House 
with  a  different  kind  of  eloquence,  chaste  and 
classical ;  contrasting,  in  its  cultivated  graces,  with 
the  wild  and  grand  effusions  of  Henry*  <<The 
superior  powers  of  these  great  men,  however," 
adds  he,  ^'were  manifested  only  in  debate,  and 
while  general  grievances  were  the  topic;  when 
called  down  from  the  heights  of  declamation  to 
that  severer  test  of  intellectual  excellence,  the 
details  of  business,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
body  of  cool-headed,  reflecting,  and  most  able 
men,  by  whom  they  were,  in  their  turn,  com- 
pletely thrown  into  the  shade."  ^ 

The  first  public  measure  of  Congress  was  a 
resolution  dedaratory  of  their  feelings  with  regard 
to  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  violating  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  their 
determination  to  combine  in  resisting  any  force 
that  might  attempt  to  carry  those  acts  into  execu- 
tion. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  re- 
ported a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  Congress,  as  a  '^  declaration  of  colonial  rights." 

In  this  were  enumerated  their  natural  rights  to 
the  enj6yment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  ;  and 
their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Among  the  lat- 
ter was  participation  in  legislative  councils.  This 
they  could  not  exerdse  through  representatives  in 
Parliament;   they  claimed,  therefore,  the  .power 

1  Wirt's  Ufe  of  Patriek  Henry, 
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of  legislating  in  their  provincial  Assemblies,  con« 
seiiting,  however,  to  such  acts  of  Parliament  as 
might  be  essential  to  the  regulation  of  trade  ;  but 
excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for 
raising  revenue  in  America. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  a 
birthright,  including  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury 
of  the  vicinage;  of  holding  public  meetings  to 
consider  grievances ;  and  of  petitioning  the  king. 
The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  colonization  were  likewise  claimed,  to- 
gether with  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted 
by  royal  charters,  or  secured  by  provincial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  any 
colony  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  its 
legislature,  was  pronounced  contrary  to  law.  The 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the  colonies 
by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the 
crown,  was  declaimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
destructive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legisla- 
tion. 

Then  followed  a  specification  of  the  acts  of 
Parliament,  passed  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  infringing  and  violating  these  rights.  These 
were :  the  sugar  act ;  the  stamp  act ;  the  two  acts 
for  quartering  troops ;  the  tea  act ;  the  act  sus- 
pending the  New  York  Legislature ;  the  two  acts 
for  the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offenses  commit- 
ted in  America ;  the  Boston  port  bOl ;  the  act  for 
regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Quebec  act. 

**  To  these  grievous  acts  and  measures,"  it  was 
added,  ^^ Americans  cannot  submit;  but  in  hopes 
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their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain  will,  on  a 
revision  of  them,  restore  us  to  that  state  in  which 
both  countries  found  happiness  and  prosperity, 
we  have,  fof  the  present,  only  resolved  to  pursue 
the  following  peaceable  measures  :  — 

^  Ist.  To  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non- 
consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement,  or 
association. 

*^  2d.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants 
oi  British  America. 

'^Bd.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  £Qs  Maj- 
esty." 

The  above-mentioned  association  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  and  committees  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  to  main- 
tain it  vigilantly  and  strictly. 

Masterly  state  papers  were  issued  by  Congress 
in  conformity  to  the  resolutions ;  namely,  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  drafted  by  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Phil- 
adelphia; an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  by 
the  same  hand,  inviting  them  to  join  the  league 
of  the  colonies ;  another  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  drafted  by  John  Jay  of  New  York ;  and 
a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  col- 
onies, by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia.^ 

The  Congress  remained  in  session  fiflty-one 
days.  Every  subject,  according  to  Adams,  was 
discussed  ^  with  a  moderation,  an  acuteness,  and 
a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
privy  council."^     The  papers  issued  by  it  have 

^  See  Corregpondence  and  Diary  of  J.  Adams^voX^.  ii.  and  iz. 
s  Letter  to  William  Tador,  26th  of  Sept.,  1774. 
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deservedly  been  pronounced  masterpieces  of  prac- 
tical talent  and  political  wisdom.  Chatham,  when 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm.  ^  When  your 
lordships/'  said  he,  **look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  America ;  when  you  consider 
their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot 
but  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your 
own.  For  myself,  I  must  declare  and  avow  that, 
in  the  master  states  of  the  world,  I  know  not  the 
people,  or  senate,  who,  in  such  a  complication  of 
difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  delegates  of  America  assembled  in  Greneral 
Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

From  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discus* 
sions,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  part  taken  by 
Washington  in  the  debates ;  the  similarity  of  the 
resolutions,  however,  in  spirit  and  substance  to 
those  of  the  Fairfax  County  meeting,  in  which 
he  presided,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  measures 
adopted  with  those  therein  recommended,  show 
that  he  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  eventful  assembly.  Patrick 
Henry,  being  asked,  on  his  return  home,  whom 
he  considered  the  greatest  man  in  Congress,  re- 
plied ;  <<  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ; 
but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  man  on  that  fioor." 

How  thoroughly  and  zealously  he  participated 
in  the  feelings  which  actuated  Congress  in  this 
memorable  session,  may  be  gathered  from  his  oor* 
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respondence  with  a  friend  enlisted  in  the  royal 
cause.  This  was  Captain  Robert  Mackenzie,  who 
had  formerly  served  under  him  in  his  Virginia 
regiment  during  the  French  war,  but  now  held  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned among  the  British  troops  at  Boston. 

Mackenzie,  in  a  letter,  had  spoken  with  loyal 
abhorrence  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  *'  unhappy 
priovince  "  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  fixed  aim  of 
Its  inhabitants  at  **  total  independence."  ^  The 
rebellious  and  numerous  meetings  of  men  in 
arra^,"  said  he,  ^  their  scandalous  and  ungenerous 
attacks,  upon  the  best  characters  in  the  province, 
obliging  them  to  save  themselves  by  fiight,  and 
their  repeated,  but  feeble  threats,  to  dispossess  the 
troops,  have  furnished  sufficient  reasons  to  General 
Gage  to  pu\.  <he  town  in  a  formidable  state  of  de- 
fense, about  which  we  are  now  fully  employed, 
and  which  will  be  shortly  accomplished  to  their 
great  mortificatiod." 

"  Permit  me,**  writes  Washington  in  reply, 
^  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  (for  you  know  I 
ieilways  esteemed  you>,  to  express  my  sorrow  that 
fortune  should  place  you  in  a  service  that  must 
fix  curses,  to  the  latesi  posterity,  upon  the  con- 
trivers, and,  if  success  (which,  by  the  by,  is  im- 
possible) accompanies  it,  execrations  upon  all 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  execu- 
tion  When  you  condemn  the  conduct  of 

the  Massachusetts  people,  you  reason  from  effects, 
not  causes,  otherwise  you  would  not  wonder  at  a 
people,  wlio  are  every  day  receiving  fresh  proofs 
of  a  systematic  assertion  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
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deeplj  planned  to  overturn  the  laws  and  oonsti- 
tntion  of  their  ooantry,  and  to  violate  the  most 
essential  and  valuable  rights  of  mankind,  being 
irritated,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  from  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  intemperance. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  view  things  in  a  very 
different  point  of  light  from  the  one  in  which  you 
seem  to  consider  them ;  and  though  you  are  led 
to  believe,  by  venal  men,  that  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  rebellious,  setting  up  for  indepen- 
dency, and  what  not,  give  me  leave,  my  good 
friend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  abused,  grossly 

abused X  think  I  can  announce  it  as  a 

fiict,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that 
government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  indepen- 
dence ;  but  this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely  on, 
that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of 
their  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  which  are 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  every  free  state,  and 
without  which,  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  ren- 
dered totally  insecure. 

^  These,  sir,  being  certain  consequences,  which 
mast  naturally  result  from  the  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament relative  to  America  in  general,  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  particular,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  men  who  wish  to  avert  the 
impending  blow,  should  attempt  to  oppose  its  prog- 
ress, or  prepare  for  their  defense,  if  it  cannot  be 
averted  ?  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
the  negative ;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  as  my 
opinion,  that  more  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this 

occasion,  if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push 
VOL.  I.  28 
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Biatten  to  extremitj,  than  history  has  ever  yel 
furnished  instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North 
America ;  and  such  a  vital  wound  will  be  given, 
to  the  peace  of  this  great  country,  as  time  itself 
cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  the  remembrance  of." 

In  concluding,  he  repeats  his  views  with  re- 
spect to  independence :  ^  I  am  well  satieHed  that 
no  such  thing  is  desired  by  any  thinking  man 
in  all  North  America ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  ia 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for 
liberty,  that  peace  and  tranquillity,  upon  consti- 
tutbnal  grounds,  may  be  restored,  and  the  horrors 
of  civil  discord  prevented**'  ^         .    . 

This  letter  we  have  considered  especially  wor« 
thy  of  citation,  from  its  being  so  full  and  explicit 
a  declaration  of  Washington's  sentiments  and 
opinions  at  this  critical  juncture.  His  views  on 
the  question  of  independence  are  particularly 
noteworthy,  from  his  being  at  this  time  in  daily 
and  confidential  communication  with  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  movement,  and  among  them  with 
the  delegates  from  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  the 
filial  feeling  still  throbbed  toward  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a  complete  separation  from  her  had  not 
yet  entered  into  the  alternatives  of  her  colonial 
children. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  Washington 
hastened  back  to  Mount  Yemon,  where  his  pres- 
ence was  more  than  usually  important  to  the  hap^ 
piness  of  Mrs.  Washington,  from  the  loneliness 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  her  daughter,  and 
the  absence  of  her  son.  The  cheerfulness  of  the 
neighborhood  had  been  diminished  of  late  by  the 
^  Sparks.     Wn*hingtotC»  Wt-iiingg,  toI.  ii.  p.  899. 
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departnre  of  Geor^  William  Fair&z  for  England, 
to  take  possesaion  of  ealBtes  which  had  devolved 
to  him  in  tfaut  kingdom.  His  estate  of  Belvoir, 
so  closely  allied  with  that  of  Mount  Vernon  by 
&mily  ties  and  reciprocal  hospitality,  was  leil  in 
charge  of  a  steward,  or  overseer.  Through  some 
accident  the  house  look  fire,  and  was  barnt  to  the 
ground.  It  was  never  rebuilt.  The  course  of 
political  events  which  swept  Washington  from  his 
qniet  home  into  the  current  of  public  and  military 
life,  prevented  William  Fairfax,  who  was  a  roy- 
alist, though  a  liberal  one,  from  returniug  to  his 
once  happy  abode,  and  the  hospitable  intercom- 
munion of  Mount  VemoD  and  Belvoir  was  at  nit 
end  fi>T«ver. 
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6age*s  Militaiy  Measures. — Removal  of  Gunpowder  from 
the  Arsenal. —  Public  Agitation.  —  Alarms  in  the  Country. 

—  Civil  Government  Obstructed.  — Belligerent  Symptoms. 

—  Israel  Putnam  and  General  Charles  Lee,  their  Characters 
and  Stories.  —  General  Election.  —  Self-constituted  Con- 
gress. —  Hancock  President.  —  Adjourns  to  Concord.  — 
Remonstrance  to  Gage.  —  His  Perplexities.  —  Generals  Ar- 
temas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy.  —  Committee  of  Safety.  — 
Committee  of  Supplies.  -^  Restlessness  throughout  the 
I^and.  —  Independent  Companies  in  Virginia.  —  Military 
Tone  at  Mount  Vernon.  —  Washington's  Militarj'  Guests. 

—  Major  Horatio  Gates. -—Anecdotes  concerning  Hlm.-^ 
General  Charles  Lee.  —  His  Peculiarities  and  Dogs.  —  Wash- 
ington at  the  Richmond  Convention.  —  War  Speech  of  Pat- 
rick Heniy.  —  Washington's  Militaiy  Intentions. 

HE  rumor  of  the  cannonading  of  Boston^ 
Which  had  thrown  such  a  gloom  over 
the  religious  ceremonial  at  the  opening 
of  Congress,  had  been  caused  by  measures  of  Grov- 
ernor  Gage.  The  public  mind,  in  Boston  and 
its  vicinity,  had  been  rendered  excessively  jeal- 
ous and  sensitive  by  the  landing  and  encamping 
of  artillery  upon  the  C!ommon,  and  Welsh  Fu- 
siliers on  Fort  Hill,  and  by  the  planting  of  four 
large  field-pieces  on  Boston  Neck,  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  town  by  land.  The  country  people 
were  arming  and  disciplining  themselves  in  every 
direction,  and  collecting  and  depositing  arms  and 
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ammunitioii  in  places  where  they  would  be  at 
hand  in  case  of  emergency.  Gage,  on  the  other 
hand,  issued  orders  that  the  munitions  of  war  in 
all  the  public  magazines  should  be  brought  to 
Boston.  One  of  these  magazines  was  the  arse- 
nal in  the  northwest  part  of  Charlestown,  be- 
tween Medford  and  Cambridge.  Two  companies 
of  the  king's  troops  passed  silently  in  boats  up 
Mystic  River  in  the  night ;  took  possession  of  a 
large  quantity  of  gunpowder  deposited  there,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Castle  Williams.  Intelligence  of 
this  sacking  of  the  arsenal  flew  with  lightning 
speed  through  the  neighborhood.  In  the  morning 
several  thousands  of  patriots  were  assembled  at 
Cambridge,  weapon  in  hand,  and  were  with  dif- 
ficulty prevented  from  marching  upon  Boston  to 
compel  a  restitution  of  the  powder.  In  the  con- 
fusion and  agitation,  a  rumor  stole  out  into  the 
country  that  Boston  was  to  be  attacked ;  followed 
by  another  that  the  ships  were  cannonading  the 
town,  and  the  soldiers  shooting  down  the  inhab- 
itants. The  whole  country  was  forthwith  in  arms. 
Numerous  bodies  of  the  Connecticut  people  had 
made  some  marches  before  the  report  was  oontra- 
dicted.1 

To  guard  against  any  irruption  from  the  coun- 
try, Gage  encamped  the  59th  regiment  on  Boston 
Neck,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  intrenching  and 
fortifying  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  belligerent  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  were  encouraged,  by  learning  how  the 

1  Holmes*  Annahy  ii.  191.    Letter  of  Gage  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth* 
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rumor  of  their  being  cannonaded  had  been  re- 
ceived in  the  General  Congress,  and  by  assur- 
ances from  all  parts  that  the  cause  of  Boston 
would  be  made  the  oooiinon  cause  of  America. 
"  It  is  surprising,"  writes  General  Gage,  "  that 
80  many  of  the  other  provinces  interest  themselves 
80  mach  in  this.  They  have  some  warm  friends 
in  New  York,  and  I  learn  that  the  people  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  are  as  mad  as  they 
are  here."  ^ 

The  commissions  were  arrived  for  those  civil 
officers  appointed  by  the  crown  under  the  new 
modifications  of  the  charter :  many,  however,  were 
aftnid  to  accept  of  them.  Those  who  did  soon 
resigned,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the 
odium  of  the  people.  The  civil  government 
throughout  the  province  became  obstructed  in  all 
its  operations.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  to  be 
supposed  of  the  governmental  party  to  incur  the 
popular  ill-will. 

Among  other  portentous  signs,  war-hawks  be- 
gan to  appear  above  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Cushing, 
wife  to  a  member  of  Congress,  writes  to  her  hus- 
band, ^'Two  of  the  greatest  military  characters 
of  the  day  are  visiting  this  distressed  town. 
General  Charles  Lee,  who  has  served  in  Poland, 
and  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  whose  bravery  and 
<^aracter  need  no  description."  As  these  two 
men  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  coming  events, 
we  pause  to  give  a  word  or  two  concerning 
ihem. 

Israel  Putnam  was  a  soldier  of  native  growth ; 

1  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Sept  90. 
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one  of  the  military  productions  of  the  Freoch 
war ;  seasoned  and  proved  in  frontier  campaign- 
ing. He  had  served  at  Louisburg,  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  Crown  Point;  had  signalized  him- 
self in  Indian  warfare ;  been  captured  by  the  sav- 
ages, tied  to  a  «take  to  be  tortured  and  burnt, 
and  had  only  been  rescued  by  the  interference,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  of  a  French  partisan  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Since  the  peace,  he  had  returned  to  agricul- 
tural life,  and  was  now  a  farmer  at  Pomfret,  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  scars  of  his  wounds  and 
the  tales  of  his  exploits  rendered  him  a  hero  in 
popular  estimation.  The  war  spirit  yet  burned 
within  him.  He  was  now  chairman  oi  a  commit- 
tee of  vigilance^  and  had  come  to  Boston  in  dis- 
charge of  his  political  and  semi-belligerent  func- 
tions. 

Greneral  Charles  Lee  was  a  military  man  of  a 
different  4Stamp  ;  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  production  of  European  war* 
fare.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  John  Lee,  of  the  dragoons,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bunbury, 
Bart,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  general.  Leo 
was  born  in  1731,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  cradled  in  the  army,  for  he  received  a  com- 
mission by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 
He  had  an  irregular  education  ;  part  of  the  time 
in  England,  part  on  the  continent,  and  must  have 
scrambled  his  way  into  knowledge ;  yet  by  aptness, 
diligence,  and  ambition,  he  had  acquired  a  consider- 
able portion,  being  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar. 
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and  aoquaiDted  with  modem  languages.  The  art 
of  war  was  his  especial  study  from  his  boyhood^ 
and  he  had  early  opportunities  of  practical  ex« 
perienoe.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  com- 
manded a  company  of  grenadiers  in  the  44th  reg- 
iment, and  served  in  the  French  war  in  America, 
where  he  was  brought  into  military  companion- 
ship with  Sir  William  Johnson's  Mohawk  warriors, 
whom  he  used  to  extol  for  their  manly  beauty, 
their  dress,  their  graceful  carriage  and  good  breed- 
ing. In  fact,  he  rendered  himself  so  much  of  a 
fiivorite  among  them,  that  they  admitted  him  to 
smoke  in  their  councils,  and  adopted  him  into  the 
tribe  of  the  Bear,  giving  him  an  Indian  name^ 
signifying  "  Boiling  Water." 

At  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Aber- 
crombie  was  defeated,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body,  while  leading  his  men  against  the  French 
breastworks.  In  the  next  campaign,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Fort  Niagara,  where.  General 
Frideaux  fell,  and  where  Sir  William  Johnson, 
with  his  British  troops  and  Mohawk  warriors, 
eventually  won  the  fortre^t^.  Lee  had,  probably, 
an  opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  fighting  side  by 
side  with  some  of  his  adopted  brethren  of  the 
Bear  tribe,  as  we  are  told  he  was  much  exposed 
during  the  engagement  with  the  French  and  In- 
dians, and  that  two  balls  grazed  his  hair.  A 
military  errand,  afterwards,  took  him  across  Lake 
Erie,  and  down  the  northern  branch  of  the  Ohio 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  thence  by  a  long  march 
of  seven  hundred  miles  to  Crown  Point,  where 
he  joined  General  Amherst.     In  1760,  he  was 
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among  the  forces  which  followed  that  general 
from  LakeOutario  down  the  St.  Lawrence;  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  which 
completed  the  conquest  of  Canada. 

In  1762,  he  hore  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
served  under  Brigadier-general  Burgoyne  in  Por« 
tugal,  where  he  was  intrusted  with  an  enterprise 
against  a  Spanish  post  at  the  old  Moorish  castle 
of  Villa  Velha,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus.  He 
forded  the  river  in  the  night,  pushed  his  way 
through  mountain  passes,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  rushed  with  his  grenadiers  into  the 
enemy's  camp  before  daylight,  where  everything 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assisted 
by  a  charge  of  dragoons.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  bearing  testimonials  of  bravery 
and  good  conduct  from  his  commander-in-chief,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  and  from  the  king  of  Portu- 

Wielding  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  Lee 
undertook  to  write  on  questions  of  colonial  policy, 
relative  to  Pontiac's  war,  in  which  he  took  the 
opposition  side.  This  lost  him  the  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  further  pro* 
motion. 

He  now  determined  to  offer  hb  services  to 
Poland,  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  war. 
Beoommendations  from  his  old  commander,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  procured  him  access  to  some 
of  the  continental  courts.  He  was  well  received 
by    Frederick  the  Great,  and  had  several  con- 

1  Life  of  Charles  £ee,  hy  Jared  Spaiks.    Abo,  Memoire  qf 
CkaHuLe^S  pubiiahed  in  London,  1799. 
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venations  with  him,  chiefly  on  American  afiain. 
At  Warsaw,  his  military  reputation  secured  him 
the  favor  of  Poniatowsky,  recently  elected  king 
of  Poland,  with  the  name  of  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
who  admitted  him  to  his  table,  and  made  him  one 
of  his  aides-de*camp.  Lee  was  disappointed  in 
his  hope  of  active  service.  There  was  agitation 
in  the  country,  but  the  power  of  the  king  was  not 
adequate  to  raise  forces  sufficient  for  its  sup- 
pression. He  had  few  troops,  and  those  not  trust- 
worthy ;  and  the  town  was  full  of  the  disaffected. 
^  We  have  frequent  alarms,"  said  Lee,  ^  and  the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  every  night  with  our  pistols 
on  our  pillows." 

By  way  of  relieving  his  restlessness,  Lee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  king,  set  off  to  accompany 
the  Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  The 
latter  travelled  too  slow  for  him ;  so  he  dashed 
ahead  when  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  with  an 
escort  of  the  grand  seignior's  treasure ;  came  near 
perishing  with  cold  and  hunger  among  the  Bul- 
garian mountains,  and  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  ran  a  risk  of  being  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  his  house  in  an  earthquake. 

Late  in  the  same  year  (1766),  he  was  again  in 
England,  an  applicant  for  military  appointment, 
bearing  a  letter  from  King  Stanislaus  to  King 
Greorge.  His  meddling  pen  is  supposed  again  to 
have  marred  his  fortunes,  having  indulged  in  sar- 
castic comments  on  the  military  character  of 
General  Townshend  and  Lord  George  Sackville. 
**  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  a  friend  to  him, 
**  that  you    find  the  door  shut  against  you  by  a 
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person  who  has  such  uubouuded  credit,  as  yoa 
have  ever  too  freely  indulged  in  a  liberty  of  de- 
claiming, which  many  invidious  persons  have  not 
failed  to  inform  him  of.  The  principle  on  which 
you  thus  freely  speak  your  mind,  is  honest  and 
patriotic,  but  not  politic." 

The  disappointments  which  Lee  met  with  dnr* 
ing  a  residence  of  two  years  in  England,  and  a 
protracted  attendance  on  people  in  power,  rankled 
in  his  bosom,  and  embittered  his  subsequent  resent- 
ment against  the  king  and  his  ministers.. 

In  1798,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  Poland, 
with  the  design  of  performing  a  campaign  in  the 
Bussian  service.  ^I  flatter  myself,"  said  he, 
^  that  a  little  more  practice  will  make  me  a  good 
soldier.  If  not,  it  will  serve  to  talk  over  my 
kitchen  fire  in  my  old  age,  which  will  soon  come 
upon  us  all." 

He  now  looked  forward  to  spirited  service. 
^I  am  to  have  a  command  of  Cossacks  and  Wal- 
lacks,"  writes  he,  ^  a  kind  of  people  I  have  a 
good  opinion  of.  I  am  determined  not  to  serve 
in  the  line.  One  might  as  well  be  a  church- 
warden." 

The  friendship  of  Elng  Stanislaus  continued. 
«*  He  treats  me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  patron," 
said  Lee.  In  1769,  the  latter  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Polish  army,  an4 
left  Warsaw  to  join  the  Russian  force,  which  was 
crossing  the  Dniester  and  advancing  into  Moldavia. 
He  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  a  severe  action 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  in  which  the 
Coesaeks  and  hussars  were  terribly  cut  up  by  the 
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Turkish  cavalry,  in  a  ravine  near  the  citj  of 
Chotzim.  It  was  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict, 
with  various  changes ;  but  the  rumored  approach 
of  the  grand  vizier,  with  a  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  men,  compelled  the  Russians  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  and  recross  the  Dniester. 

Lee  never  returned  to  Poland,  though  he  ever 
retained  a  devoted  attachment  to  Stanislaus.  He 
for  some  time  led  a  restless  life  about  Europe  — * 
visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  south  of 
Spain ;  troubled  with  attacks  of  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  the  effects  of  a  <*  Hungarian  fever."  He  had 
become  more  and  more  cynical  and  irascible,  and 
had  more  than  one  *' affair  of  honor,"  in  one  of 
which  he  killed  his  antagonist.  His  splenetic 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  political  sentiments,  were 
occasionally  vented  in  severe  attacks  upon  the 
ministry,  full  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals,  and  gained  him 
Budi  reputation,  that  even  the  papera  of  Junius 
were  by  some  attributed  to  him. 

In  the  questions  which  had  risen  between  £n« 
gland  and  her  colonies,  he  had  strongly  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and  it  was  the  feelings 
thus  excited,  and  the  recollections,  perhaps,  of 
his  early  campaigns,  that  had  recently  brought 
him  to  America.  Here  he  had  arrived  in  the 
latter  part  of  1773,  had  visited  various  parts  of 
{Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  couur 
try.  His  caustic  attacks  upon  the  ministry ;  his 
conversational  powers  and  his  poignant  sallies, 
had  gained  him  great  reputation;  but  his  mill- 
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tarj  renown  rendered  him  especially  interesting 
at  the  present  juncture.  A  general,  who  had 
eerred  in  the  famous  campaigns  of  Europe,  com- 
manded Cossacks,  fought  with  Turks,  talked  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  been  aide-de-camp  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  was  a  prodigious  acquisition 
to  the  patriot  cause !  On  the  other  hand,  his 
visit  to  Boston  was  looked  upon  with  uneasiness 
by  the  British  officers,  who  knew  his  adventurous 
character.  It  was  surmised  that  he  was  exciting 
a  spirit  of  revolt,  with  a  view  to  putting  himself 
at  its  head.  These  suspicions  found  their  way 
into  the  London  papers,  and  alarmed  the  Brit- 
ish cabinet  *'  Have  an  attention  to  his  con- 
duct,'' writes  Lord  Dartmouth  to  Gage,  ^  and  take 
every  legal  method  to  prevent  his  efiecting  any  of 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in 
view." 

Lee,  when  subsequently  informed  of  these  sus- 
picions, scoffed  at  them  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  the 
^temerity  and  vanity  **  to  aspire  to  the  aims  im- 
puted to  him. 

^'To  think  myself  qualified  for  the  most  im- 
portant charge  that  ever  was  committed  to  mortal 
man,"  writes  he,  '^  is  the  last  stage  of  presump- 
tion; nor  do  I  think  the  Americans  would,  or 
ought  to  confide  in  a  man,  let  his  qualifications 
be  ever  so  great,  who  has  no  property  among' 
them.  It  is  true,  I  most  devoutly  wish  them 
success  in  the  glorious  struggle  ;  that  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  wishes  both  in  writing  and  viva 
voce;  but  my  errand  to  Boston  was  mere  curios- 
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ity  to  see  a  people  iu  so  singular  circttmstanoest 
and  I  had  likewise  an  ambition  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  leading  men  ;  with  them  only 
I  associated  during  my  stay  in  Boston.  Our  in- 
genious gentlemen  in  the  camp,  therefore,  very 
naturally  concluded  my  design  was  to  put  my- 
self at  their  head." 

To  resume  the  course  of  events  at  Boston. 
Gage  on  the  1st  of  September,  before  this  popu- 
lar agitation,  had  issued  writs  for  an  election  <^ 
an  Assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  in  October ;  seo- 
ing,  however,  the  irritated  state  of  the  public 
mind,  he  now  countermanded  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation. The  people,  disregarding  the  counter- 
mand, carried  the  election,  and  ninety  of  the  new 
members  thus  elected  met  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  waited  a  whole  day  for  the  governor  to  at- 
tend, administer  the  oaths,  and  open  the  session ; 
but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  they  voted 
themselves  a  provincial  Congress,  and  chose  for 
president  of  it  John  Hancock  —  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  popular,  and  of  somewhat  showy  talents, 
and  ardent  patriotism ;  and  eminent  from  his  social 
position. 

This  self-oonstituted  body  adjourned  to  Ckm- 
cord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  quietly 
assumed  supreme  authority,  and  issued  a  remon- 
strance to  the  governor,  virtually  calling  him  to 
account  for  his  military  operations  in  fortifying 
Boston  Neck,  and  collecting  warlike  stores  about 
him,  thereby  alarming  Uie  fears  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  menacing  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
Bostonians. 
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Greneral  Gbge,  overlooking  the  irregularitj  of 
its  organization,  entered  into  explanations  with  the 
Assembly,  but  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  As  win- 
ter approached,  he  found  his  situation  more  and 
more  critical.  Boston  was  the  only  place  in 
Massadiusetts  that  now  contained  British  forces, 
and  it  had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  ^^  iarisa " 
of  the  province ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those  de- 
voted to  the  British  government  There  was 
animosity  between  them  and  the  principal  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  revolutionary  principles  pre- 
vailed. The  town  itself,  almost  insulated  by  na^ 
ture,  and  surrounded  by  a  hostile  country,  was 
like  a  place  besieged. 

The  provincial  Congress  conducted  its  affairs 
with  the  order  and  system  so  formidable  to  Gen- 
eral Grage.  Having  adopted  a  plan  for  organiz- 
ing the  militia,  it  had  nominated  general  officers, 
two  of  whom,  Artemas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy, 
had  accepted. 

The  executive  powers  were  vested  in  a  com- 
mittee of  safety.  This  was  to  determine  when 
the  serviees  of  the  militia  were  necessary ;  was  to 
call  them  forth ;  to  nominate  their  officers  to  the 
Congress;  to  commission  them,  and  direct  the 
operations  of  the  army.  Another  committee  was 
appointed  to  fiirnish  supplies  to  the  forces  when 
called  out — hence,  named  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
plies. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  militia  went  on  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  itself  in  every  direction. 
They  associated  themselves  in  lai^ge  bodies,  and 
engaged,  verbally  or  by  writing,  to  assemble  in 
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anns  at  the  shortest  noti(«  for  the  common  defense, 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  committee  of  safetj. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  keeping  up 
an  actire  con'espondence  between  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  spreading  an  alarm  in  case  of 
any  threatening  danger.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  committees  just  mentioned,  large  quantities 
of  military  stores  had  been  collected  and  depos- 
ited at  Concord  and  at  Worcester. 

This  semi-belligerent  state  of  affairs  in  Massa- 
chusetts produced  a  general  restlessness  through- 
out the  land.  The  weak-hearted  apprehended 
coming  troubles ;  the  resolute  prepared  to  brave 
them.  Military  measures,  hitherto  confined  to 
New  England,  extended  to  the  middk  and  south- 
em  proTinces,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  resounded 
through  the  villages. 

Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  buckle  on  its 
armor.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  among  its  in- 
habitants to  form  themselves  into  independent 
companies,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  hav- 
ing their  own  peculiar  uniform,  and  electing  their 
own  officers,  though  holding  themselves  subject 
to  militia  law.  They  had  hitherto  been  self- 
disciplined  ;  bat  now  they  continually  resorted  to 
Washington  for  instruction  and  advice ;  consider- 
ing him  the  highest  authority  on  military  affairs* 
He  was  frequently  called  from  home,  therefore, 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring,  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  to  review  independent 
companies;  all  of  which  were  anxious  to  put 
themselves  under  his  command  as  field-officer. 

Mount  Vernon,   therefore,   again  assumed  a 
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miUtarj  tone  «8  in  former  day^,  when  he  took  hw 
first  leuoDS  there  in  the  art  of  war.  He  had  hi» 
old  campaigning  associates  with  him  occasionalljy 
Dr.  Craik  and  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  to  talk  of 
past  scenes  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  future 
service.  Meroer  was  already  bestirring  himself 
in  disciplining  the  militia  about  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  resided. 

Two  occasional  and  important  guests  at  Mount 
y^mon,  in  this  momentous  crisis,  were  General 
Charles  Lee*  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and 
Major  Horatio  Qates.  As  the  latter  is  destined 
to  ocQupy  an  important  page  in  this  memoir,  we 
will  give  a  &w  particulars  ooncemiag  htm.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  the  son  of  a  captain 
in  ^e  British  army.  Horace  Walpole,  whose 
Christian  name  he  bore,  speaks  of  him  in  one  of 
bis  letters  as  his  godson,  though  some  have  insin- 
uated that  he  stood  in  filial  relationship  of  a  lesa 
sanctified  diaracter.  He  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  and,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
bad  served  as  a  volunteer  under  General  Edward 
Comwallis,  Gk>vemor  of  Halifax.  He  was  after* 
wards  captain  of  a  New  York  independent  com* 
pany,  with  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  ha 
marched  in  the  campaign  of  Braddock,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded.  For  two  or  three 
subsequent  years  he  was  with  his  coo^ny  in  the 
western  part  d  the  province  of  New  York,  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  brigade  megor.  He  ac- 
companied General  Monckton  as  aide-de«camp  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  gained  credit  at  the  capture 
of  Martinipo*     Being  dispatched  to  Loudon  with 
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tidings  of  the  victory,  he  was  rewarded  bj  the 
appointment  of  major  to  a  regiment  of  foot ;  and 
aherwards,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favor,  a 
majority  in  the  Royal  Americans.  His  promo* 
tion  did  not  eqaal  his  expectations  and  fancied 
deserts.  He  was  married,  and  wanted  something 
more  IticratiTe ;  so  he  sold  out  on  half-pay  and 
became  an  applicant  for  some  profitable  post  un- 
der the  goTemment,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain 
thfongh  the  inflnence  of  Gk»neral  Monckton  and 
some  firiends  in  the  aristocracy.  Thns  several 
years  were  passed,  partly  with  his  family  in  re- 
tirenaept,  partly  in  London,  paying  court  to  pat- 
rons and  men  in  power,  until  finding  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  success,  and  having  sold  his 
commission  and  half-pay,  he  emigrated  to  Yir- 
ginia  in  1772,  a  disappointed  man ;  purchased  an 
estate  in  Berkeley  County,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
espotned  the  popular  cause,  and  renewed  his  old 
campaigning  acquaintance  with  Washington. 

He  was  now  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  a 
florid  complexion  and  goodly  presence,  though  a 
little  inclined  to  corpulency;  social,  insinuating, 
and  somewhat  specious  iti  his  manners,  with  a 
strong  degree  of  self-approbation.  A  long  course 
of  sc^icitation,  haunting  public  offices  and  ante- 
chambers, and  **'  knocking  about  town,*  had  taught 
him,  it  is  said,  how  to  wheedle  and  flatter,  and  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  humors  of  others,  so  as 
to  be  the  boon  companion  of  gentlemen,  and  *'  hail- 
fellow  Mrell  met "  with  the  vulgar. 

Lee,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  former  asso- 
date  in  arms,  had  recently  been  induced  by  him  to 
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porofaase  an  estate  in  his  neigfoborfaood  in  Befke^ 
ley  Conntj,  with  a  Tiew  to  making  it  his  abode, 
having  a  moderate  competency,  a  daira  to  land  on 
die  Ohio,  and  the  half-pay  of  a  British  colonel. 
Both  of  these  officers,  disappointed  in  the  British 
service,  looked  forward,  probably,  to  greater  sne- 
oess  in  the  patriot  cause. 

Lee  had  been  at  Philadelphia  since  his  visit  to 
Boston,  and  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  leading  members  of  Congress  during  the  ses- 
sion. He  was  evidently  cultivating  an  intimacy 
with  every  one  likely  to  have  influence  in  the  ap* 
proaching  struggle. 

To  Washington  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen 
were  extremely  welcome  at  this  juncture,  from 
their  military  knowlege  and  experience,  especially 
as  much  of  it  had  been  acquired  in  America,  in 
the  same  kind  of  warfare,  if  not  the  very  same 
earapaigns  in  which  he  himself  had  mingled. 
Both  were  interested  in  the  popular  cause.  Lee 
was  full  of  plans  for  the  organization  and  disci* 
piinifig  of  the  militia,  and  occasionally  accompa- 
nied Washington  in  his  attendance  on  provincial 
reviews.  He  was  subsequently  very  efficient  at 
Annapolis  in  promoting  and  superintending  the 
organisation  of  the  Maryland  militia. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  visits  of  Lee  were 
as  interesting  to  Mrs.  Washington  as  to  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  whimsical,  eccentric,  and  at  times 
almost  rude ;  nc^igent  also,  and  slovenly  in  per- 
son and  attire  ;  for  though  he  had  occasionally  as- 
sooiated  with  kings  and  princes,  he  had  also  cam- 
with  Mohawks  and  OossaekSy  and  seems 
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to  hare  relished  their  «<  good  braedii^.''  Whal 
w«8  Atill  more  annoying  in  a  w^  regulated  man- 
sion,  he  waa  always  folbvred  by  a  legion  of  dogs, 
wliich  shared  bis  affi;ctioos  with  his  horses,  and 
took  their  seats  by  him  wheu  at  table.  ^  I  must 
have  some  object  to  embrace,"  said  he  misautfarop* 
ically.  ^  When  I  can  be  oonTineed  that  men  are 
as  worthy  ok^eeto  as  dogs,  I  shall  traasfer  my  be- 
nevoleBce,  and  beoome  as  staench  a  philantkropisl 
as  the  canting  Addison  affected  to  be."  ^ 

In  his  passion  for  horses  and  dogs,  Washington, 
to  a  oertttn  degree,  eould  sympathiae  with  him, 
and  had  noble  specimens  of  both  in  his  stable  and 
kennel,  which  Lee  doubtless  inspected  with  a 
learned  eye.  During  the  season  in  qaestion, 
Washiogfeoii,  according  to  his  diary,  was  occasion- 
ally in  the  saddle  at  an  early  hour  fbllowmg  the 
fox^boonds.  It  was  the  last  time  for  many  a 
year  that  he  was  to  galk>p  about  his  beloved 
hunting-grounds  oi  Mount  Yernou  and  Belvoir. 

In  the  month  of  Mardi  the  second  Ytrginia 
convention  was  held  at  Bicbmond.  Washtngton 
attended  as  delegate  from  Fairfax  Gouuty.  In 
this  assembly,  Patrick  Henry,  with  hb  Usua^  ardor 
and  eloquence,  advocated  measures  for  embodpog, 
arming,  and  disciplining  a  militia  force,  and  pro* 
vidittg  for  the  defense  of  the  odeny.  ^  It  is  use- 
less," said  he,  ^  to  adress  farther  petitions  to  gov^^ 
ernmentyor  to  await  the  efi^t  «^  those  already 
addi'essed  to  the  throne.  The  time  for  suppliea* 
tion  ifl  past ;  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand.  We 
must  fight,  Jilr.  Speaker,"  exclaimed  hey.emphati* 

^  Lcc  to  AdjoM.    Ufetmi  WMU  of  JLd<m$,  %  thL 
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ctdly;  ''I  r^at  it,  sir,  we  miiBt  fight!  An  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that 
is  left  us!'' 

Washington  joined  him  in  the  conviction,  and 
was  one  of  a  committee  that  reported  a  plan  for 
carrying  those  measures  into  effect.  He  was  not 
an  impulsive  man  to  raise  the  battle-cry,  but  the 
executive  man  to  marshal  the  troops  into  the 
field,  and  carry  on  the  war. 

His  brother,  John  Augustine,  was  raising  and 
disciplining  an  independent  company;  Washing- 
ton offered  to  accept  the  command  of  it  shatdd 
occasion  require  it  to  be  drman  ouL  He  did  the 
same  with  respect  to  an  independent  company  at 
Bicbmond.  *<  It  is  my  full  intention,  if  needful," 
writes  he  to  his  brother,  ^  to  devote  my  life  and 
foHwne  to  the  eauie.**  ^ 

>  Letter  f  o  John  Aognstine.    Sparkt,  u.  40fk 


^ 
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Infatuation  in  British  Councils.  —  Colonel  Gnnt,  the  Biaf^ 
^it.  —  Coereive  Meaenres.  — Expedition  a^nst  the  Mili- 
tary Magazine  at  Concord. «— Battle  of  Lexini^ton.-— The 
CiT  of  Blood  through  the  Land.— Old  Soldien  of  the 
French  War. — John  Stark.  —  Israel  Putnam.  —  Bising  of 
the  Yeomaniy.  —  Measures  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  Yirginia. 
—  Indignation  of  the  Virginians.  —  Hugh  Mercer  and  the 
Friends  of  Liberty.  —  Arrival  of  the  News  of  Lexington  at 
Mount  Yemon. — Eflbct  on  Biyan  Fahfaz,  Gates,  and 
Washingtoa. 

IHILE  the  spirit  of  reroU  was  daily 
gaining  strength  and  determinatioD  in 
America,  a  strange  infatuation  reigned 
in  the  British  councils.  While  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  Chatham  were  exerted  in  vain  in  be- 
half of  American  rights,  an  empty  braggadocio, 
elevated  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was/ able  to  cap- 
tivate the  attention  of  the  members,  and  influence 
their  votes  bj  gross  misrepresentations  of  the 
Americans  and  their  cause.  This  was  no  other 
than  Colonel  Grant,  the  tame  shallow  soldier  who, 
exceeding  his  instructions,  had  been  guiltj  of  a 
foolhardy  bravado  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  which  brought  slaughter  and  defeat  upon 
his  troops.  From  misleading  the  army,  he  was 
now  promoted  to  a  station  where  he  might  mis- 
lead the  councils  of  hb  country.     We  are  told 
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that  he  entertained  Parliamedt,  e^pveially  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  with  hidicrooa 
stories  of  the  oowardioe  of  Americans.  He  had 
served  with  them,  he  said,  and  knew  them  well, 
and  wonld  ventnre  to  say  thej  would  never  dare 
to  face  an  English  army ;  that  they  were  destitute 
of  every  requisite  to  make  good  soldieniy  and  that 
a  very  slight  foroe  would  be  sufficient  for  their 
oomplete  reduction.  With  five  regiments,  he 
ooald  nuirch  through  all  America] 

How  often  has  England  been  misled  to  her 
eost  by  such  slanderous  misrepresentations  of  the 
American  character  I  Grant  talked  of  having 
served  with  the  Americans ;  had  he  already  for^ 
gotten  that  in  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat,  when 
the  British  regulars  fied,  it  was  alone  the  desper- 
ate stand  of  a  handful  of  Virginians,  which  oor» 
ered  their  disgraceful  fiight,  and  saved  them  firoa 
being  overtaken  and  massacred  by  the  savages  ? 

This  taunting  and  braggart  speech  of  Grant 
was  made  in  the  fiice  of  the  conciliatory  bill  of 
the  venerable  Chatham,  devised  with  a  view  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  America.  The  councils  of 
the  arrogant  and  scornful  prevailed ;  and  instead 
of  the  proposed  bill,  further  measures  of  a  strin- 
gent nature  were  adopted,  coercive  of  some  of  the 
middle  and  southern  colonies,  bat  ruiuous  to  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  New  England, 

At  length  the  bolt,  so  long  suspended,  ielll 
The  troops  at  Boston  had  been  augmented. to 
about  fi>ur  thousand  men.  Goaded  on  by  the 
msdgations  of  the  tories,  and  alarmed  by  the 
•ueigetic  measures  of  the  whigs.  General  Gage 
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now  reflolved  to  deal  the  latter  a  crippling  blow* 
This  was  to  surprise  and  destroy  their  magasine 
of  military  stores  at  CoDOord,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Boston.  It  was  to  be  effocted  on  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  April,  by  a  force  detached  for  the 
porpoee. 

Preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy. 
Boats  for  the  transportation  of  the  troops  were 
launched,  and  moored  tinder  the  stems  of  the 
men-of-war.  Grenadiers  and  l^ht  infantry  were 
lelteTed  from  doty,  and  held  in  readiness.  On 
the  18th,  officers  were  stationed  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  Boston,  to  prevent  any  intelligence  of 
the  expedition  getting  into  the  country.  At  night 
oiders  were  issued  by  Greneral  Gage  that  no  per- 
son should  leave  the  town.  About  ten  o'clock, 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  men,  grenadiers,  light 
Infantry,  and  marines,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith,  embarked  in  the  boats  at  the  Coot 
of  Bojston  Common,  and  crossed  to  Lechmere 
Point,  in  Gambridge,  whence  they  were  to  march 
silently,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  to  tlie  plaee 
of  destination. 

The  measures  of  General  Grage  had  not  been 
shrouded  in  all  the  secrecy  he  imagined*  Mys- 
tery oilen  defeats  itself  by  the  suspicions  it 
awakens.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  ctoe  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  had  observed  the  preparatory 
disposition  of  the  boats  and  troops,  and  surmised 
some  sinister  intention.  He  sent  notice  of  these 
movements  to  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
both  members  of  the  provindal  Congress,  but  at 
that  time  privately  sojourning  with  a  friend  at 
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Lexington.  A  design  on  the  mtigazine  at  Con« 
oord  was  suspected,  and  the  oommittee  of  safety 
ordered  that  the  cannon  collected  there  should  be 
secreted,  and  part  of  the  stores  reinoTed. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  Dr.  Warren  sent  off 
two  messengers  bj  different  routes  to  give  the 
alarm  that  the  king's  troops  were  act  nail  j  sally- 
ing forth.  The  mess^igenr  got  out  of  Boston 
just  before  the  order  of  General  Gkige  went  into 
effecty  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving  the  town. 
About  the  same  time  a  lantern  was  hung  out  of 
an  upper  window  of  the  north  church,  in  the 
direction  of  Charlestown.  This  was  a  preoan- 
eerted  signal  to  the  patriots  of  that  place,  who 
instantly  dispatched  swift  messengers  to  rouse  the 
country. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Swift  set  out  on  his 
nocturnal  marcli  from  Leehmere  Point  by  an  un- 
frequented path  across  marshes,  where  at  times 
the  troope  had  to  wade  through  water.  He  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  alarm  guns, 
booming  through  the  night  air,  and  the  dang  of 
Tillage '  bells,  showed  that  the  news  of ^  his  ap- 
proach was  trarelling  before  him,  and  the  people 
were  rising.  He  now  sent  back  to  Greu««l  Gage 
for  a  reinforcement,  while  Major  Pitcairn  was  de« 
tached  with  six  companies  to  press  forward,  and 
aeoure  the  bridges  at  Concord. 

Pitcairn   advanced    rapidly,  capturing    every 

one  he  met,  or  overtook.     Within  a  mile  and  a 

.half  of  JjexingtoB,  howev^,  a  horseman  was  too 

quick  on  the  spur  for  him,  and  galloping  to  the 

villagei  gave  the  alarm  that  the  redcoats  were 
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ooming.  Dramfl  were  beaten ;  gann  fired.  By 
the  time  that  Pitcaim  eotered  the  village,  about 
aeventj  or  eighty  of  the  yeomanry,  in  military  ar< 
ray,  were  mastered  on  the  green  near  the  church* 
It  was  a  part  of  the  "*  constitutional  army," 
pledged  to  resist  by  force  auy  open  hostility  of 
British  troops.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  lookers  on,  armed  and  unarmed. 

The  souod  of  drum,  and  the  array  of  men  in 
arms,  indicated  a  hostile  determination.  Pitcaim 
halted  his  men  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
church,  and  "ordered  them  to  prime  and  load. 
They  then  adranoed  at  dookde  quick  time.  The 
major,  riding  forward,  waved  his  sword,  and  or^ 
dered  tlie  rebels,  as  he  termed  them,  to  dkperse. 
Other  of  the  officers  echoed  bis  words  as  they 
advanced:  ^Disperse,  ye  villains  1  Lay  down 
your  arms,  ye  rebels,  and  disperee ! "  The  orders 
were  disref^uided.  A  scene  of  confusion  ensued, 
with  firing. on  both  sides;  which  party  commenced 
it,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Piteairn  always 
maintained  that,  finding  the  militia  would  not 
disperse,  he  turned  to  order  his  men  to  draw  out, 
and  surround  them,  when  he  saw  a  flash  in  the 
pan  from  the  gun  of  a  countryman  posted  behind 
a  wall,  and  almost  iostantly  the  report  of  two  or 
three  muskets.  These  he  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Americans,  as  his  horse  was  wounded,  as  was 
also  a  soldier  close  by  him.  His  troops  rushed 
on,  and  a  promiscuous  fire  took  place,  though,  as 
ha  declared,  he  made  repeated  signals  with  his 
•word  fi>r  his  men  to  forbear. 

The  fiimg  of  the  Aaoexicans  was  irregular, 
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ftod  without  much  effect;  that  of  the  British 
was  more  fiaal.  Eight  of  the  patriots  were 
killed,  and  ten  wonnded,  and  the  whole  put  to 
flight.  The  Tictors  fonned  on  the  oommonj  fired 
a  voUey,  and  gave  three  cheers  for  one  of  the 
most  ingloriona  and  disastrous  triumphs  ever 
•chieYed  by  British  arms. 

Colonel  Smith  soon^  arrived  with  the  residue 
of  the  detachment,  and  they  all  marched  on  to- 
wards Concord,  about  six  miles  distant. 

The  alarm  had  reached  that  place  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  preceding  night.  The  church  bell 
roused  the  inhabitants.*  They  gathered  together 
.in  anxious  consultation*  The  militia  and  mia* 
ttte  men  seijsed  their  arms,  and  repaired  to  the 
parade  ground,  near  the  church.  Here  they 
were  subsequently  joined  by  armed  yeomanry 
£nom  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere.  Exertions  were 
now  made  to  remove  and  conceal  the  military 
stores.  A  scout,  who  had  been  sent  out  for  in« 
telligence,  brought  word  that  the  British  had  fired 
upon  the  people  at  Lexington,  and  were  advan- 
cing upon  Concord*  There  was  great  excitement 
and  indignation.  Part  of  the  militia  marched 
down  the  Lexington  road  to  meet  them,  but  re- 
turned, reporting  their  force  to  be  three  timea 
that  of  the  Americans.  The  whole  of  the  mUitia 
now  retired  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  formed  themsdves 
into  two  battalions. 

About  seven  o'dodc,  the  British  came  in  sight, 
advancing  with  quick  stop,  iheir  arms  glittering 
In  the  morning  sun.     They  entered  in  two  divis- 
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ions  by  different  roads.  Conoord  is  tntTdnied  bj 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  having  two  bridges,  the 
north  and  the  south.  The  grenadiers  and  light 
in^Eintry  took  post  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
while  strong  parties  of  light  troops  were  detached 
to  secure  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  military 
stores.  Two  hours  were  expended  in  the  woA 
of  destruction  without  muph  success,  so  mudi  of 
the  stores  having  been  removed  or  concealed. 
During  all  this  time  the  yeomanry  from  the 
neighboring  towns  were  hurrying  in  with  such 
weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  jcnning  the  militia 
on  the  height)  untQ  the  little  doud  of  war  gather- 
ing there  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fiflby. 

About  ten  o'dock,  a  body  of  three  hundred 
undertook  to  dislodge  the  British  from  the  north 
bridge.  As  they  approached,  the  latter  fired 
upon  them,  killing  two,  and  wounding  a  third, 
l^e  patriots  returned  the  fire  with  spirit  and 
effect.  The  British  retreated  to  the  main  body^ 
the  Americans  pursuing  them  across  the  bridge. 

By  this  time  all  the  military  stores  which 
could  be  found  had  been  destroyed;  Colonel 
Smith,  ther^re,  made  prepaiations  for  a  retreat. 
The  scattered  troops  were  collected,  the  dead 
were  buried,  and  conveyances  procured  for  the 
wounded.  About  noon  he  commenced  his  retro- 
grade march  for  Boston.  It  was  high  time.  His 
troqM  were  jaded  by  the  night  march,  and  the 
morning's  toils  and  skirmishings. 

The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed*  The 
yeomanry  were  hurrying  firom  every  quarter  to 
the  scene  of  action.     As  the  British  b^^  their 
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retreat,  the  AmericaiM  began  the  work  of  sore 
and  galling  retaliation.  Along  the  open  road, 
the  former  were  harassed  iiMsessaDtly  by  rustic 
marksmen,  who  took  deliberate  aim  irom  behind 
trees,  or  oyer  stone  tenoes.  Where  the  road 
passed  through  woods,  the  British  found  them- 
selves between  two  fires,  dealt  by  unseen  foes,  the 
minute  men  having  posted  themselves  on  eacli  side 
among  the  bushes.  It  was  in  vain  they  threw  out 
flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  dieir  assail* 
ants;  each  pause  gave  time  ibr  other  pursuers  to 
oome  within  reach,  and  open  attacks  from  difR^rent 
quarters.  For  several  miles  tbey  urged  their  way 
along  woody  defiles,  or  roads  skirted  with  fences 
and  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and 
more  disastrous ;  some  w^e  shot  down,  some  gave 
out  through  mere  exhaustbn ;  the  rest  hurried  on, 
without  stopping  to  aid  the  fatigued  or  wounded. 
Before  reaching  Leadngtcm,  Colonel  Smith  re* 
ceived  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  and  tbe  situa- 
tion of  the  retreating  troops  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely critical,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  one 
thousand  moi,  and  two  field-pieces,  tlis  lord- 
ship had  been  detached  from  Boston  about  nino 
o'clock  by  General  €riige,  in  compliance  with 
Ck>lonel  Smith's  urgent  call  for  a  reinforcement, 
and  had  marched  gaily  through  Bozbuiy  to  tte 
tone  of  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  in  derision  of  the 
^rebels."  He  now  found  the  latter  a  more  foroaid* 
able  £oe  than  he  had  anticipated.  Opening  his 
brigade  to  the  right  and  left,  he  reodved  the  re* 
treating   troops  into    a  hollow  square;    where, 
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fainting  and  exhansted,  they  threw  themselres  oo 
the  ground  to  rest  His  lordship  showed  no  dis- 
position to  advance  npon  their  assailants,  but 
eontented  himself  with  keeping  them  at  bay  with 
his  field-pieces,  which  opened  a  vigorous  fire  from 
an  eminence. 

Hitherto  the  provincials,  being  hasty  levies, 
without  a  leader,  had  acted  from  individual  im* 
pulse,  without  much  concert ;  but  now  General 
Heath  was  upon  the  ground.  He  was  one  of 
those  authorised  to  take  command  when  the 
minute  men  should  be  called  out.  That  class  of 
combatants  promptly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  he 
was  etilcacious  in  rallying  them,  and  bringing 
them  into  military  order,  when  checked  and  scat- 
tered by  the  fire  of  the  field-^pieces. 

Dr.  Warren,  also,  arrived  on  horseback,  having 
spurred  from  Boston  on  receiving  news  of  the 
skirmishing.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  day, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  men 
in  the  field.  His  presence,  like  that  of  General 
Heath,  regulated  the  infuriated  ardor  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  brought  it  into  system. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  a 
short  intervdi  for  repose  and  refreshment,  contin- 
ued the  retreat  toward  Boston.  As  soon  as  he 
got  under  march,  the  galling  assault  by  the  pur- 
suing yeomanry  was  recommenced  in  fiank  and 
rear.  The  British  soldieiy,  irritated  in  turn, 
acted  as  if  in  an  enemy's  country.  Houses  and 
shops  were  burnt  down  in  Lexington;  private 
dwellings  along  the  road  were  plundered,  and 
their  inhabitants  maltreated.     Li  one  instance^ 
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•n  nnoffending  invalid  was  wantonly  slain  in  his 
own  hoase«  All  this  increased  the  exasperation 
of  the  jeomanry.  There  was  occasional  sharp 
skirmishiDg,  with  Uoodshed  on  hoth  sides,  bat  in 
general  a  dogged  pursuit,  where  the  retreating 
troops  were  galled  at  every  step.  Their  march 
became  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  number 
of  their  wounded*  Lord  Percy  narrowly  escaped 
death  from  a  musket-ball,  which  struck  off  a  but- 
ton of  his  waistcoat  One  of  his  officers  re* 
mained  behind  wounded  in  West  Cambridge. 
His  ammunition  was  failing  as  he  approached 
Charlestown.  The  provincials  pressed  upon  him 
in  rear,  others  H^ere  advancing  from  Roxbury, 
Dorchester,  and  Milton;  Colonel  Pickering,  with 
the  Essex  .militia,  seven  hundred  strong,  was  at 
hand ;  there  was  danger  of  being  intercepted  in 
the  retreat  to  Charlestown.  The  field-pieoss 
were  again  brought  into  play,  to  check  the  ardor 
of  the  pursuit ;  but  they  were  no  longer  objects 
of  terror.  The  sharpest  firing  of  the  provincials 
was  near  Prospect  Hill,  as  the  harassed  enemy 
hurried  along  the  Charlestown  road,  eager  to 
reach  the  Neck,  and  get  undw  cover  of  their 
ships.  The  pursuit  terminated  a  little  after  sun- 
set, at  Charlestown  Common,  where  General 
Heath  brought  the  minute  men  to  a  halt.  Within 
half  an  hour  more,  a  powerful  body  of  men, 
from  Marblehead  and  Salem,  came  up  to  join  in 
the  chase.  *'  K  the  retreat,"  writes  Washington, 
'*had  not  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was,  —  and 
Grod  knows  it  oould  not  well  have  been  more  so, 
—  the  ministerial  troops  must  hoFO  sumenderect 
or  been  totally  cut  off" 
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The  distant  firing  from  the  main  land  had 
reached  the  British  at  Boston.  The  troops  which, 
in  the  morning,  had  marched  through  Roxburj, 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  might  have  been 
seen  at  sunset,  hounded  along  the  old  Cambridge 
road  to  Charlestown  Neck,  by  mere  armed  yeo- 
manry. Gage  was  astounded  at  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  previous  that  one  of  his 
officers,  in  writing  to  friends  in  England,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  the  Americans  taking  up  arms. 
^  Whenever  it  eomes  to  blows,"  said  be,  *^  he  that 
can  ran  the  fastest,  will  think  himself  well  of{^ 
believe  me.  Any  two  regiments  here  ought  to  be 
decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat  in  the  field  the 
whole  force  of  the  Massachusetts  province."  How 
frequently,  throughout  this  Revolution,  had  the 
English  to  pay  the  penalty  of  thus  undervaluing 
the  spirit  they  were  provoking  I 

In  this  memorable  affair,  the  British  loss  was 
seventy-three  killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
wounded,  and  twenty-six  missing.  Among  the 
slain  were  eighteen  officers.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  forty*nine  kflled,  thirty-nine 
wounded,  and  fivo  missing.  This  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary  struggle;  a  mere 
drop  in  amount,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effects,-— 
rending  the  colonies  forever  from  the  mother 
country. 

The  <a*y  of  blood  from  the  field  of  Lexington, 
went  through  the  land.  None  felt  the  appeal 
more  than  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Frendi  war. 
It  roused  John  8tark,  of  New  Hampshire  —  a 
trapper  and  hunter  in  his  youth,  a  veteimn  in  In- 
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Ham,  wkrfitfe,  a  cMiipaigner  under  Abevcpoabiv 
sod  Anheraty  now  the  military  oraele  of  a  mstio 
neighboHiood.  Within  ten  minutes  after  raoenriag 
the  alarm,  he  was  spurring  towards  the  sea-coast, 
and  on  the  waj  stirring  up  the  yolunteers  of  the 
ICassachusetts  borders,  to  assemble  forthwith  at 
Bedford,  in  the  yicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  bis  old  comrade  in  frontier 
exploits,  Colonel  Israel  Putnam.  A  man  on 
horseback,  with  a  drum,  passed  thixmgh  hb  neigb* 
borhood  in  Connecticut,  proclaiming  British  vio- 
leiiee  at  Lexington.  Putnam  was  in  the  field 
|doi^;faii^,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  instant  the 
team  was  unyoked,  the  plough  left  in  the  fur* 
row,  the  lad  sent  home  to  give  wotd  of  kia 
fiither^s  departure,  and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in 
his  working  garb,  urging  with  all  speed  to  the 
camp.  Such  was  the  spirit  aroused  throughout 
the  country.  The  sturdy  yeomanry,  from  all  parts, 
were  hastening  toward  Boston  with  such  weapons 
as  were  at  hand ;  and  happy  was  he  who  could 
command  a  msty  fowling-piece  and  a  powder-* 
horn. 

The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critisal  mo» 
ment.  Lord  Dnnmore,  obeying  a  general  order 
issued  by  the  ministry  to  all  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors, liad  seized  upon  the  military  monitions  of 
the  province.  Here  was  a  similar  measure  to 
that  of  Gage.  The  cry  went  forth  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  colonies  was  to  be  attempted.  All 
Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of 
liberty  was  reared  in  every  county ;  there  was  a 
general  cry  to  arms.     Washington  was  looked  to^ 
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from  Tarioiis  quarters,  to  take  oommiknd.  fiii 
old  eomride  in  arms,  Hngh  Mercer,  was  abont 
marebiDg  down  to  Williamsbarg  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  resolute  mea,  seven  haiidred  strong, 
entitled  ^The  friends  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  America,**  whom  he  had  organized  and  drilled 
in  Fredericksburg,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  oon« 
cessioa  of  Lord  Dunmore,  with  respect  to  some 
powder  which  he  had  seized,  prevented  his  being 
beset  in  his  palace. 

Before  Hugh  Mercer  and  the  Friends  of  Lib- 
erty disbanded  themselves,  they  exchanged  a  mu* 
toal  pledge  to  reassemble  at  a  moment's  warning, 
whenever  called  on  to  defend  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  this  or  any  other  sister  colony, 

Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  preparing 
to  set  out  for  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the 
second  Congress,  when  he  received  tidings  of  the 
afiair  at  Lexington.  Bryan  Fairfax  and  Major 
Horatio  Gates  were  his  guests  at  the  time.  They 
all  regarded  the  event  as  decisive  in  its  conse« 
quences ;  but  they  regarded  it  with  different  feel- 
ings. The  worthy  and  gentle^spirited  FairfiEo: 
deplored  it  deeply.  He  foresaw  that  it  must 
break  up  all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life ;  array- 
ing his  dearest  friends  against  the  government  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  its  policy, 
he  was  loyally  attached  and  resolved  to  adhere. 

Grates,  on  the  contrary,  viewed  it  with  the  eye 
of  a  soldier  and  a  place-hnnter  —  hitherto  disap- 
pointed in  both  capacities.  This  event  promised 
to  open  a  new  avenue  to  importance  and  command,' 
and  he  determined  to  enter  upon  it 
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Washington's  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature. 
They  may  be  gathered  fix>m  a  letter  to  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Geoige  William  Fairfax,  then  in 
England,  in  which  he  lays  the  blame  of  this  ^  de- 
plorable affkir**  on  the  ministry  and  their  military 
agents ;  and  oondndes  with  the  following  words, 
in  which  the  yearnings  of  the  patriot  give  affec- 
ting solemnity  to  the  implied  resolve  of  the  soldier : 
^  Unhappy  it  is  to  reflect  that  a  brother's  sword 
has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast ;  and  that 
the  once  happy  and  peaceful  plains  of  America 
are  to  be  either  drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited 
fay  slaves.  Sad  alternative  I  AU  eon  a  viffiiMl 
kmiaiemii$  ehatcef 
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Enlistiog  of  Troops  in  thfi  East.  —  Caiop  at  Boston. — Geo* 
eral  Artemaa  Ward.  —  Scheme  to  surprise  Ticonderoga. — 
Neyr  Hampshire  Grants.  —  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  — Benedict  Arnold.  ~  AUkir  of  Tlcond»- 
toga  and  Crown  Point  -^  A  Daih  at  St  John*8. 

I T  tile  eastward,  tbe  nuNrch  of  the  Refohn 
tion  went  on  with  «ecoientted  ^joed* 
Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  deemed 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The 
provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to 
raise  thirteen  thousand^  six  hundred,  as  its  quota. 
Circular  letters,  also,  were  issued  by  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops 
w)th  all  speed,  and  calling  for  military  aid  from 
tb^  other  New  Englasd  pioyiaees. 

Their  appeals  were  promptly  answered.  Bodies 
of  militia,  and  parties  of  volunteers  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Jslaod,  and  Connecticut,  has- 
tened to  join  the  minute  men  of  Massachusetts 
in  forming  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton. With  the  troops  of  Connecticut,  came  Israel 
Putnam,  having  recently  raised  a  regiment  in 
tliat  province,  and  received  from  its  Assembly 
the  conmiission  of  brigadier-general.  Some  of 
bis  old  comrades  in  French  and  Indian  war&re, 
bad  hastened  to  join  his  standard.     Such  were 
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tipo  of  hiB  captaiiiB,  Durkee  and  Kaowltoa.  The 
ktter,  who  was  his  espedai  fayorite»  had  fought 
bj  his  side  when  a  mere  boy* 

The  boBiBiand  of  the  camp  was  given  to  6en- 
enl  Artemas  Ward,  already  mentioDed.  He  was 
a  natire  of  Shrewsbury  in  Massachusetts!  and  a 
velenn  of  the  seven  year's  war  —  having  served 
as  lieutenantKsobnel  under  Abercrombie.  He 
had,  likewise,  been  a  member  of  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  had  recently  been  made,  by  the  {uro- 
Tincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  comniander-in<« 
chief  of  its  forces. 

As  affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and 
war  was  considered  inevitable,  some  bold  spirits 
m  Connecticut  conceived  a  project  £ov  the  outset 
This  was  the  surprisal  of  the  oI8  forts  of  Tieon- 
deraga  and  Crown  Point,  already  fomous  in  the 
French  war.  Their  situation  on  Lake  Cham^ 
plain  gave  tbem  the  command  of  the  main  route 
to  Canada ;  so  that  tlie  possession  of  them  would 
be  all-important  in  case  of  hostiHiies.  They 
were  foeUy  garrisoned  and  negligently  goardedy 
and  abundantly  furnished  with  artillery  and  mili- 
tary stores,  so  much  needed  by  the  patriot  army* 

This  scheme  was  set  on  foot  in  the  purlieusi 
as  it  were,  of  the  proviocial  Legiskture  of  Con- 
necticut,  then  in  session.  It  was  not  openly 
sanctioned  by  that  body,  but  secretly  fovored,  and 
money  lent  from  the  treasury  to  those  engaged 
in  it»  A  committee  was  a{^inted,  also,  to  ac> 
company  them  to  the  frontier,  aid  them  in  raising 
troops,  and  exercise  over  them  a  degree  of  super* 
mteadeaoe  and  oontroL 
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Sixteen  men  were  thos  enlisted  in  Gonneotieat» 
ft  greater  nnmber  in  Massachusetts,  bat  the  great- 
est accession  of  force,  was  from  what  was  called 
the  ^  New  Hampshire  Grants.**  This  was  a  re- 
^on  haying  the  Connecticat  Biver  on  one  side, 
and  Lake  Giamplain  and  the  Hudson  River  on 
the  other  —  being,  in  fiust,  the  country  forming 
the  present  State  of  Vermont  It  had  long  been 
a  disputed  territory,  daimed  by  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  George  II.  had  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  New  York ;  but  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  had  made  grants  of  between  one  and 
two  hundred  townships  in  it,  whence  it  had  ac- 
quired the  name  of  tiie  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
The  settlers  on  those  grants  resisted  the  attempts 
of  New  York  to*  eject  them,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  an  association,  called  '^The  Green 
Monntain  Boys."  Resolute,  strong-handed  fel- 
lows they  were,  with  Ethan  Allen  at  their  head, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  but  brought  up  among 
the  Green  MountUDs.  He  and  his  lieutenants, 
Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker,  were  out- 
lawed by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  re- 
wards ofiered  for  their  apprehension.  They  and 
their  associates  armed  themselves,  set  New  York 
at  defiance,  and  swore  they  would  be  the  death 
of  any  one  who  should  attempt  their  arrest 

Thus  Ethan  Allen  was  becoming  a  kind  of 
Robin  Hood  among  the  mountains,  when  the 
present  crisis  changed  the  relative  position  of 
things  as  if  by  magic  Boundary  feuds  were 
forgotten  amid  the  great  questions  of  colonial 
rights.     Ethan  Allen  at  once  stepped  forward,  a 
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patriot,  and  volanteered  with  his  Green  Moon* 
tain  Boys  to  serve  in  the  popular  cause.  He 
was  well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  in  question,  bj 
his  experience  as  a  frontier  champion,  his  robust- 
ness of  mind  and  body,  and  his  fearless  spirit 
He  had  a  kind  of  rough  eloquence,  also,  that  was 
very  effectiye  with  his  followers.  ^  His  style,** 
says  one,  who  knew  him  personally,  ^  was  a  sin- 
gular compound  of  local  barbarisms,  Scriptural 
phrases,  and  oriental  wildness ;  and  though  un« 
dassic,  and  sometimes  ungrammalical,  was  highly 
animated  and  forcible.''  Washington,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  says  there  was  "^n  original  something 
in  him  which  commanded  admiration." 

Thus  reinforced,  the  party,  now  two  hundred 
and  geyenty  strong,  pushed  forward  to  Castletonf 
a  place  within  a  few  miles  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Here  a  coundl  of  war  was  held  on 
the  2d  of  May.  Ethan  Allen  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  expedition,  with  James  Easton  and 
Seth  Warner  as  second  and  third  in  command. 
Detachments  were  sent  off  to  Skenesborough 
(now  Whitehall),  and  another  place  on  the  lak^ 
with  orders  to  seize  all  the  boats  they  could  find 
and  bring  them  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonde* 
roga,  whither  Allen  prepared  to  proceed  with  the 
main  body. 

At  this  juncture,  another  adventurous  spirit  ar- 
rived at  Castleton.  This  was  Benedict  Arnold, 
since  so  sadly  renowned.  He,  too,  had  conceived 
the  project  of  surprising  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point ;  or,  perhaps,  had  caught  the  idea  from  its 
first  agitators  in  Connecticut  *—  in  the  militia  of 
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wMch  provmee  he  held  a  c^^taia's  eommissioo. 
He  had  proposed  the  schenie  to  the  Massa*> 
ehosetts  oommittee  of  safety.  It  had  met  their 
approbatioD.  They  had  given  him  a  coloael'f 
oommisgioii,  authoriEed  him  to  raise  a  force  in 
Westem  Mttsacfaiisettoy  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  i^mushed  him  with  money  and 
means.  Amcdd  had  enlisted  but  a  few  officers 
mmL  men  when  he  heard  of  the  expedition  from 
Connectioat  being  on  the  march*  He  instantly 
hnnjed  on  with  one  attendant  to  overtake  it, 
leaving  his  lew  reeraits  to  follow,  as  best  they 
eoold:  in  this  way  he  reached  Castleton  jast 
after  the  conndl  of  war. 

Produang  the  coloners  eommission  received 
irom  the  Massadmsetts  committee  of  safety,  he 
now  aspired  to  the  supreme  command.  His 
olainis  were  disregarded  by  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys;  they  would  follow  no  leader  bat  Ethan 
Alien.  As  they  formed  the  majority  of  the  party, 
Arnold  was  fain  to  acquiesce,  and  serve  as  a  vol- 
imteer,  widi  the  rank,  but  not  the  command  of 
eoloneL 

The  party  arrived  at  Shoreham,  opposite  Tioon* 
deroga,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  o^  May.  The 
(ietaefaflient  sent  in  quest  of  boats  had  failed  to 
arrive.  There  were  a  few  boats  at  hand,  with 
-which  the  transportation  was  commenced.  It  was 
«low  work  ;  the  night  wore  away  ;  day  was  about 
to  break,  and  font  eighty-three  men,  with  Allen 
and  Arnold,  had  crossed.  Should  they  wait  for 
tile  residoe,  day  would  dawn,  the  garrison  wain, 
ttttd  their  enlei|irise  might  foiL     Allen  drew  up 
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lus  BMiiy  addresfled  them  in  his  owd  emphatic 
•tjle,  and  announoad  hia  intention  to  raaka  a  dash 
at  tho  fort*  without  waiting  for  more  force.  ^  It 
is  a  desperate  attempt^**  said  be,  *^  and  I  aak  no 
man  to  go  against  bis  wilL  J  will  take  the  lead, 
and  be  the  first  to  advance.  You  that  are  willing 
US  follow,  poisa  your  firelocks."  Not  a  firelock 
but  was  pcNsed. 

They  mounted  the  bill  Inriskly,  but  in  silencey 
guided  by  a  boy  horn  the  neighborhood*  The 
d^y  dawned  as  Allen  arrived  at  a  sally  port*  A 
sentry  pulled  trigger  on  him,  but  his  piece  missed 
fira.  He  retreated  through  a  covered  way*  Allen 
and  his  men  followed.  Another  sentry  thrust  at 
Easton  with  his  bayoneti  but  was  struck  down  by 
Alien,  and  begged  for  quarter.  It  was  granted 
aa  condition  of  his  leading  the  way  instantly  to 
the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  Captain  Dela* 
place,  who  was  yet  in  bed.  Being  arrived  there, 
Allen  thundered  at  the  door,  and  demanded  a 
Burrender  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  his  followers 
had  filmed  into  two  lines  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  given  three  hearty  cheers.  The  commandant 
appeared  at  his  door  haU^^iressed,  '^  the  frightened 
face  of  his  pfetty  wifo  peering  over  his  shoulder." 
He  gazed  at  Allen  in  bewildered  astonishment 
^By  whose  authority  do  you  act?'*  exclaimed 
he.  ^  In  the  name  of  the  gveat  Jehovah,  and  the 
Ck>ntinental  Ckxpgrassl"  replied  Allen,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  sword,  and  an  oath  which  we  do 
not  care  to  suljoin. 

There  was  no  disputing  the  point  The  gar- 
moOf  like  the  commander,  had  been  startled  firea 
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sleep,  and  made  prisonera  as  thej  nuhed  forth  in 
their  oonftuion.  A  suireiider  acoordinglj  took 
phice.  The  eaptaiti,  and  forty-eight  men,  which 
oompoaed  his  garrison,  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Hartford  in  Oonnecticat  A  great  supply  of 
military  and  naral  stores,  so  important  in  the 
present  crisis,  was  found  in  the  fortress. 

Colonel  Seth  .Warner,  who  had  brought  over 
the  residue  of  the  party  from  Shoreham,  was  now 
sent  with  a  detachment  against  Crown  Point, 
which  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  May,  without 
firing  a  gun ;  the  whole  garrison  being  a  sergeant 
and  twelve  men.  Here  were  taken  upward  of  a 
hundred  cannon. 

Arnold  now  insisted  vehemently  on  his  right 
to  command  Tioonderoga;  being,  as  he  said,  the 
only  officer  invested  with  legal  authority.  His 
claims  had  again  to  yield  to  the  superior  popular* 
ity  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  whom  the  Connecticut 
committee,  which  had  accompanied  the  enterprise, 
gave  an  instrument  in  writing,  investing  him  with 
the  command  of  the  fortress  and  its  dependencies, 
until  he  should  receive  the  orders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Assembly,  or  the  Continental  Congress.  Ar- 
nold, while  forced  to  acquiesce,  sent  a  protest,  and 
a  statement  of  his  grievances  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  In  the  mean  time,  his  chagrin 
was  appeased  by  a  new  project.  The  detachment 
originally  sent  to  seize  upon  boats  at  Skenes- 
borougb,  arrived  with  a  schooner,  and  several  ba- 
teaux. It  was  immediately  concerted  between 
Allen  and  Arnold  to  cruise  in  them  down  the 
lake,  and  surprise  St  John's,  on  the  Sorel  River 
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the  frontier  post  of  Ouiada.  The  schooner  was 
aceordingly  armed  with  cannon  from  the  fort. 
Arnold,  who  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  jooth,  took 
the  command  of  her,  while  Allen  and  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  embarked  in  the  bateaux. 

Arnold  oatsailed  the  other  craft,  and  arriving 
at  St  John's,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  of  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  men ;  captured  a  king's  sloop 
of  seventy  tons,  with  two  brass  six-pounders  and 
■even  men ;  took  four  bateaux,  destroyed  several 
others,  and  then,  learning  that  troops  were  on  the 
way  from  Montreal  and  Chamblee,  spread  all  his 
sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  and  swept  up  the  lake 
with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  some  valuable 
stores,  which  he  had  secured. 

He  had  not  sailed  far  when  he  met  Ethan 
Allen  and  the  bateaux.  Salutes  were  exchanged  ; 
cannon  on  one  side,  musketry  on  the  other.  Allen 
boarded  the  sloop,  learnt  from  Arnold  the  partic^ 
ulars  of  his  success,  and  determined  to  push  on, 
take  possession  of  St.  John's  and  garrison  it  with 
one  hundred  of  his  Green  Mountain  Boys.  He 
Was  foiled  in  the  attempt  by  the  superior  force 
which  had  arrived ;  so  he  returned  to  his  station  a^ 
Ticonderoga. 

Thus  a  partisan  band,  unpracticed  in  the  art  of 
war,  had,  by  a  series  of  daring  exploits,  and  al 
most  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  won  for  the  pa 
triots  the  command  of  Lakes  George  and  Cham 
plain,  and  thrown  open  the  great  highway  to 
Canada* 
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Second  S^saioB  of  Congress.  —  John  Hancock.  —  Petition  to 
the  King.  —  Federal  Union.  —  Military  Measures.  —  De- 
bates abont  the  Army.  —  Question  as  to  Oommander-ln- 
oUef.  —  Appoiatment  of  Washington.  -^  Other  Appoint* 
Lotten  ai  Washington  to  hia  Wifii  tmd  BnOueu 
»na  lor  Dtpaiture. 


[he  flecond  General  Cbagresg  asseoibXed 
at  PhilHdelpbia  on  tbe  10th  of  Maj* 
Pejtou  Bandolph  was  again  elected  as 
president;  but  being  obliged  to  return,  and  oceupj 
ikis  place  as  Speaker  of  tbe  Virginia  Assembly, 
Jf^  ELaooock  of  Massachusetts  was  elevated  to 
the  chair. 

A  Ungeriag  feeling  of  attachment,  to  the  mother 
ooantry,  straggling  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
self^oFerninent,  was  manifested  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  remarkable  body*  Many  of  those 
most  active  in  vindicating  colonial  rights,  and 
Washington  among  the  number,  still  indulged  the 
hope  of  an  eventual  reconciliation,  while  few 
entertained,  or,  at  least  avowed,  tbe  idea  of.  oom- 
plate  independence. 

A  seoond  ^  humble  and  dutiful "  petition  to  the 
king  was  moved,  but  met  with  strong  oppositioRt 
John  Adams  condemned  it  as  an  imbecile  meas- 
urcy  calculated  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of 
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Congress.  He  was  for  prompt  and  Tigorous  actioir. 
Others  members  concurred  with  him.  Indeed, 
the  measure  itself  seemed  bat  a  mere  form,  in- 
tended to  reconcile  the  half-scmpnlons ;  for  sub- 
seqnentlj,  when  it  was  carried,  Congress,  in  fitce 
of  it,  went  on  to  assume  and  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  sorereign  authority.  A  federal  union  was 
formed,  leaving  to  each  colony  the  right  of  regu- 
lating its  internal  afiairs  according  to  its  own  in- 
dividual constitution,  but  vesting  in  Congress  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war ;  of  entering  into 
treaties  and  alliances ;  of  regulating  general  com- 
merce ;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such  mat- 
ters as  regarded  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  community; 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  twelve,  chosen  by  Congress  from  among 
its  own  members,  and  to  hold  office  for  a  limited 
time.  Such  colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates 
to  Congress,  might  yet  become  members  of  the 
confederacy  by  agreeing  to  its  conditions.  Georgia, 
which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  soon  joined  the 
league,  which  thus  extended  from  Nova  Bcotia  to 
Florida. 

Congress  lost  no  time  in  exercising  their  feder^ 
ated  powers.  In  virtue  of  them,  they  ordered 
the  enlistment  of  troops,  the  construction  of  forts 
in  various  parts  of  the  colonies,  the  provision  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores ;  while  to 
defray  the  expense  of  these,  and  other  measures, 
avowedly  of  self-^lefense,  they  authorized  the 
emission  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  bearing  the  inscription  of  *^  The  United 
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Oolooies;"  iht  faith  of  the  oonfederacj  being 
pledged  for  their  redemption. 

A  retaliating  decree  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
supplies  of  provisions  to  the  British  fisheries ;  and 
another,  declaring  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  absolved  from  its  compact  with  the  crown, 
by  the  violation  of  its  charter ;  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  form  an  internal  government  for  itself 

The  public  sense  of  Washington's  militarj  tal- 
ents and  experience  was  evinced  in  his  being 
chairman  of  all  the  committees  appointed  for  mil- 
itary affairs.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  army,  and  the  measures  for  defense,  were 
devised  by  him. 

The  situation  of  the  New  England  army,  ac- 
tually besieging  Boston,  became  an  early  and  ab- 
sorbing consideration.  It  was  without  munitions 
of  war,  without  arms,  clothing,  or  pay ;  in  fact, 
without  legislative  countenance  or  encouragement. 
Unless  sanctioned  and  assisted  by  G)ngress,  there 
was  danger  of  its  dissolution.  If  dissolved,,  how 
oould  another  be  collected?  If  diss(^ved,  what 
would  there  be  to  prevent  the  British  from  sally- 
ing out  of  Boston,  and  spreading  desolation 
throughout  the  country  ? 

Ail  this  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
out  of  doors.  The  disposition  to  uphold  the  army 
was  general ;  but  the  difficult  question  was,  who 
should  be  commander-in-chief?  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  conflict  of  opinions 
and  interests  within  doors.  There  was  a  south- 
em  party,  he  said,  which  could  not  brook  the  idei^ 
of  a  New  England  army,  commanded  by  a  New 
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£iig1and  genenL  <<  Whether  this  jealoiisy  was 
sincere,"  writes  he,  ^or  whether  it  was  mere 
pride,  and  a  haughty  amhiUoo  of  famishing  a 
southern  general  to  command  the  northern  army, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  the  intention  was  very  Tisible 
to  me,  that  Colonel  Washington  was  their  object ; 
and  80  many  of  our  stanchest  men  were  in  the 
plan,  that  we  could  carry  nothing  without  conced- 
ing to  it.  There  was  another  embarrassment, 
which  was  never  publicly  known,  and  which  was 
carefully  concealed  by  those  who  knew  it:  the 
Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  delegates 
were  divided.  Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Gushing 
hung  back;  Mr.  Paine  did  not  come  forward,  and 
even  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  was  irresolute.  Mr. 
Hancock  himself  had  an  ambition  to  be  appointed 
commander-in-chiefl  Whether  he  thought  an  elec- 
tion a  compliment  due  to  him,  and  intended  to 
have  the  honor  of  declining  it,  or  whether  he 
would  have  accepted  it,  I  know  not.  To  the 
compliment,  he  had  some  pretensions ;  for,  at  that 
time,  his  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  general  merits 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  had  been  incompar- 
ably  greater  than  those  of  Colonel  Washington, 
But  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  his  entire 
want  of  experience  in  actual  service,  though  an 
excellent  militia  officer,  were  decisive  objections 
to  him  in  my  mind.'' 

General  Charles  Lee  was  at  that  time  in  Phil- 
adelphia. His  former  visit  had  made  him  well 
acquainted  with  the  leading  members  of  Congress. 
The  active  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the 
cause  was  well  known,  and  the  public  had  an 
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ftltnost  eztniTagaDt  idea  of  his  mifitarj  qnalHIca- 
tions.  He  was  of  foreign  birth^  howerer,  and  it 
was  deemed  improper  to  eonfide  the  sopreme  com* 
mand  to  anj  but  a  iMUlve-bom  Amerioan*  In 
fact,  if  he  was  sincere  hi  what  we  have  qiioled 
from  his  letter  to  Burke,  he  did  net  asphne  to  saoh 
a  signal  mark  of  confidence. 

The  opinion  evidentlj  hidined  in  fovor  of 
Washington ;  yet  it  was  promoted  by  bo  dique 
of  partisans  or  admirers.  More  than  one  of  the 
Virginia  delegates,  says  Adams,  were  oool  on  the 
subject  of  this  appointment;  and,  particularly, 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  dear  and  fall  against  it.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Washington  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  situation  in  life,  made  no 
step  in  advance  to  clutch  the  impending  honor. 

Adams,  in  his  diary,  claims  the  credit  of  bring- 
ing the  members  of  Congress  to  a  dedsioii.  Bis* 
ing  in  his  place,  one  day,  and  stating  briefly,  bot 
earnestly,  the  exigences  of  the  case,  he  moved 
tiiat  Congress  should  adopt  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  appoint  a  general.  Though  this  was 
not  the  time  to  nominate  the  person,  *  yet,''  adds 
he,  **as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a  point 
of  some  difficulty,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare, 
that  I  had' but  one  gentleesan  in  my  mind  for 
that  important  command,  and  that  was  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  was  among  us  and  very 
well  known  to  all  of  us;  a  gentleman,'  whose 
skill  and  experience  as  an  oflleer,  whose  inde- 
pendent fortune,  great  talents,  and  excellent  uni- 
versal character  would  command  the  approbation 
of  aU  America,  and  unite  the  cor£al  exMtioiis  of 
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all  the  ooloDies  better  than  aqj  other  person  in 
the  UnioD.  Mr.  WashiDgton,  who  happened  to 
sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  lie  heard  me  allude 
to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the 
library-room.  Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  our  pres- 
ident, which  gave  me  an .  opportunity  to  observe 
bis  countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the 
state  of  the  colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and 
the  enemy,  heard  me  with  visible  pleasure ;  bat 
when  I  came  to  describe  Washington  for  the 
commander,  I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden  and 
striking  change  of  countenance.  Mortification 
and  resentment  were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his 
face  could  exhibit  them." 

"  When  the  subject  came  under  debate,  severtj 
delegates  opposed  the  appointment  of  Washing- 
ton ;  not  from  personal  affections,  but  because  the 
army  were  all  from  New  England,  and  had  a 
general  of  their  own,  General  Artemas  Ward, 
with  whom  they  appeared  well  satisfied;  and 
under  whose  command  they  had  proved  them- 
selves able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Bos- 
ton; which  was  all  that  was  to  be  expected  or 
desired." 

The  subject  was  postponed  to  a  future  day. 
In  the  interim,  pains  were  taken  out  of  doors  to 
obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the  voices  were  in  .gen- 
eral so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the 
dissentient  members  were  persuaded  to  withdraw 
their  opposition. : 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  army  was  regularly 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  the  pay  of  the  comr 
mander-in-chief  fixed  at  five  hundred .  dollars  a 
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motitlL  Many  stOI  dung  to  the  idea,  that  in  all 
these  proceedings  thej  were  roerelj  opposing  the 
measures  of  the  ministrjr,  and.  not  the  anthoritjr 
of  the  crown,  and  thus  the  army  before  Boston 
was  designated  as  the  Cbntinental  Army,  in  cou'- 
tradistinction  to  that  under  General  Gage,  which 
was  called  the  Ministerial  Army. 

In  this  stage  of  the  business,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  rose,  and  nominated  Washington  for 
the  station  of  commander-in-chief.  The  electiop 
was  by  ballot,  and  was  unanimous.  It  was  Ibr^ 
ually  announced  to  hitn  by  the  president,  on  the 
following  day,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
Congress.  Rising  in  his  place,  he  briefly  ex- 
pressed his  higls  and  gratefbl  sense  of  the  honor 
conferred  «n  him,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause.  ^  But,"  added  be,  ^  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputa- 
tion, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  room,  that  I  Ibis  day  declare,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay, 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pe- 
cuniary consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense 
of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  profit  of  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they 
will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

^  There  is  something  charming  to  me  in  the 
conduct  of  Washington,"  writes  Adams  to  a  fHend ; 
^  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the  first  fortunes  upon 
the  continent,   leaving   his   delicious   retirement, 
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his  familj  and  friends,  sacrificing  his  ease,  and 
hasarding  all,  in  the  cause  of  his  coantry.  Hia 
views  are  noble  and  disinterested.  He  dedared, 
when  he  accepted  the  mightjr  tmst,  that  he  would 
lay  before  us  an  exact  account  of  his  expenses, 
and  not  accept  a  shilling  of  paj." 

Four  major-generals  were  to  be  appointed. 
Among  those  specified  were  General  Charles  Lee 
and  General  Ward.  Mr.  Mifflin  of  Philadelphia, 
irho  was  Lee's  especial  friend  and  admirer,  urged 
that  he  should  be  second  in  command.  ^  Gfeneral 
Lee,"  said  he,  "would  serre  cheerfully  under 
Washington ;  but  considering  his  rank,  character, 
and  experience,  could  not  be  expected  to  serve 
tinder  any  other.  He  must  be  atU  $ecundu$,  out 
nuUtts. 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  ob- 
jected that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  to  expect 
that  General  Ward,  who  was  actually  in  com- 
mand of  the  array  of  Boston,  should  serve  under 
any  man  ;  but  under  a  stranger  he  ought  not  to 
serve*  General  Ward,  accordingly,  was  elected 
the  second  in  command,  and  Lee  the  third.  The 
other  two  major-generals  were,  Philip  Schuyler 
of  New  Tork,  and  Israel  Putnam  of  C>nnecti« 
cut.  Eight  brigadier-generals  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed; Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery, 
David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spen- 
ser, John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mifflin's  objections  to 
having  Lee  ranked  under  Ward,  as  being  beneath 
his  dignity  and  merits,  he  himself  made  no  scruple 
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to  acquiesce;  though,  judging  from  his  super- 
cilious character,  and  from  circumstances  in  bis 
subsequent  conduct,  he  no  doubt  considered  him* 
self  vastly  superior  to  the  provincial  officers 
placed  over  him. 

At  Washington's  express  request,  his  old  friend, 
Major  Horatio  Gates,  then  absent  at  his  estate 
in  Virginia,  was  appointed  adjutant-geperal,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Adams,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  ex- 
tremely loth  to  admit  Lee  or  Gates  into  the 
American  service,  although  he  considered  them 
officers  of  great  experience  and  confessed  abili- 
ties. He  apprehended  difficulties,  he  said,  from 
the  ^  natural  prejudices  and  virtuous  attachment 
of  our  countrymen  to  their  own  officers.**  "  But,'* 
adds  be,  ^  considering  the  earnest  desire  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  have  the  assistance  of  those 
officers,  the  extreme  attachment  of  many  of  our 
best  friends  in  the  southern  colonies  to  them,  the 
reputation  they  would  give  to  our  arms  in  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  with  the  ministerial  generals 
and  army  in  Bostop,  as  well  as  the  real  Ameri- 
can merit  of  both^  I  could  not  withhold  my  vote 
from  either." 

The  reader  will  possibly  call  these  circumstan- 
ces to  mind  when,  on  a  future  page^  he  finds  bow 
Lee  and  Gates  requited  the  friendship  to  which 
ehiefly  they  owed  their  appointments. ; 

In  this  momentous  change  in  his  condition, 
which  suddenly  altered  all  his  course  of  life,  and 
called  him  immediately  to  the  camp,.  Washing- 
ton's thoughts  recurred  to  Mount  Vernon,,  and  its 
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niTal  dcHglito,  so  deio^to  his  heart,  whence  he 
was  to  be  again  exii^d.  His  chief  ooooerD,  how* 
ever,  was  on  acooant  of  the  distress  it  might 
cause  to  his  wife.  His  letter  to  her  on  the  sub- 
ject is  written  in  a  tone  of  manly  tenderness. 
*^You  may  believe  me,"  writes  he,  ^^wben  J  as- 
sure you,  in  the  most  solemn^  manner,  that,  to  far 
from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every 
endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from 
my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  fam- 
ily, but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a  trust 
too  great  for  my  capacity;  and  I  should  enjoy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with .  you  at 
home  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of 
finding  abroad,  if  iny  stay  were  to  be  seven  times 
seven  years.  But  4»  it  has  been  a  kind  of  des- 
tiny that  has  thrown  me  upon  this 'service,  I  shall 
hope  that  my  nndertaking  it  is  designed  to  an- 
swer some  good  ptrrpoBe^     •     ..-•• 

^  I  shall  rely-  confidently  on  that  Providence 
which  has  hitherfpre  preserved,  and  been  bounti- 
ful to  ine,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  return 
safe  to  you  in  the  fall.  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from 
the  toil  or  danger  of:  the  campaign ;  my  unhappi- 
ness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you 
w31  feel  from  beCng  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg 
that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude,  and 
pass  your  time  as  agreeably  sis  possible.  Noth- 
ing will  give  me  so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as 
to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from  your  own  pen.*' 

And  to  his  favorite  brother,  John  Augustine, 
he  writes :  "  I  am  now  to  bid  adieu  to  you,  and 
to  every  kind  of  domestic  ease,  for  a  while.     I 
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MB  embaiiced  ou  a  wide  oeean,  boundless  in  ks 
prospect,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  safe  harbor  is 
to  be  found.  I  have  been  called  upoa  by  the 
unanimoas  voice  of  the  colonies  to  take  the  com- 
ouind  of  the  continental  Hroij;  an  honor  I  neither 
sought  af tor,  nor  desired,  as  I  am  thoroughly  con* 
vinced  that  it  reqnires  gt«at  abilities,  and  much 
mora  experienoe  than  I  am  master  of."  And 
subsequently,  referring  to  his  wife :  ^  I  shall  hope 
that  my  friends  will  visit,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  my  wife  as  much  as  they  can,  for 
my  departura  will,  I  know,  be  a  catting  stroke 
upon  her ;  and  on  this  account  alone  I  have  many 
disagreeable  sensations." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion  from  the  President  of  Congress.  The  follow- 
ing day  was  fixed  upon  for  his  departure  for  the ' 
army.  He  reviewed  previously,  at  the  request 
of  their  officers,  several  militia  companies  of  horse 
and  foot.  Every  one  was  anxious  to  see  the  new 
commander,  and  rarely  has  the  public  beau  ideal 
of  a  commander  been  so  fully  answere<L  He  was 
now  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  forty-4hree  years  of 
age,  statoly  in  person,  noble  in  his  demeanor,  calm 
and  dignified  in  his  deportment;  as  he  sat  his 
hone,  with  manly  grace^  his  military  presence  de- 
lighted every  eye,  and  wherever  he  went  the  air 
rang  with  aeeJamationa. 
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JHILE  CoDgreBB  had  been  deliberating  on 
the  adoption  of  tbe  army,  and  (he  nomU 
mttion  of  a  commander-ia-chicf,  events 
had  been  thtclcening  and  drawing  in  a  crisis  iu  the 
excited  region  about  Boaion.  Tbe  provincial 
troopa  which  blockaded  the  town  prevented  sup- 
plies bjr  land,  the  neighboring  oounirj>  refused  to 
fiuviah  them  by  water;  fresh  provisions  and  veg- 
etables were  uu  longer  to  be  procured,  nnd  Bos- 
ton began  to  experience  the  privations  of  a  be- 
sieged citjr. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  arrived  ships  of  war  and 
Utitaparta  from  England,  bringing  large  reinforce- 
Boents,  under  Generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and 
Hewy  Clinton,  coniinanders  of  high  reputation. 

As  the  ships  entered  the  harbor,  and  the  "  rebel 
MOtp  "  was  pointed  out,  —  tea  thousand  yeoniani^ 
belMguering  a  town  garrisoned  by  Ave  thousand 
regalan,— Bui^yne  could  not  restrain  a  burst 
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of  surprise  and  soom.  ^  What!"  cried  he,  ^  ten 
thousand  peasants  keep  five  thousand  king's  troops 
shut  up  1  Well,  let  us  get  in,  and  we'll  soon  find 
elbow-room." 

Inspirited  by  these  reinforcements,  General 
Grage  determined'  to  Uskk  the  fieM.  Previously, 
however,  in  conformity  to  instructions  from  Lord 
Dartmouth,  the  head  of  the  war  department,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  (12th  June),  putting  the 
province  under  martial  law,  threatening  to  treat 
as  rebels  and  traitors  all  malcontents  who  should 
continue  under  arms,  together  with  their  aiders 
and  abettors;  but  offering  pardon  to  all  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their 
allegiance.  From  this  proffered  amnesty,  however, 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  wen^e  espe- 
cially excepted ;  their  offenses  being  ph>»etiBced 
^  too  flagitious  not  to  meet  with  condign  punish- 
ment." 

This  proclamation  only  served  to  put  the  pa- 
triots on  the  alert  against  such  measures  as  might 
be  expected  to  follow,  and  of  which  their  fiiends 
in  Boston  stood  ready  to  apprise  them.  The  be- 
sieging force,  in  the  mean  time,  was  daily  aug- 
mented by  recruits  and  volunteers,  and  now 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  men  distrib- 
uted at  various  points.  Its  character  and  organ- 
ization were  peculiar.  As  has  well  been  observed, 
it  could  not  be  called  a  national  army,  for,  ai»  yet, 
there  was  no  nation  to  own  it ;  it  was  not  t^der 
the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  aot 
of  that  body  recognizing  it  not  having  as  yet  been 
passed,  and  the  authority  of  that  body  itself  not 
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having  been  acknowledged.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
fortuitons  assemblage  of  foar  distinct  bodies  of 
troops,  belonging  to  difl^reiit  provinces,  and  each 
having  a  leader  of  its  own  election.  About  ten 
thousand  belonged  to  Massachusetts,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  General  Artemas  Ward, 
whose  head-H|uarters  were  at  Cambridge.  Another 
body  of  troops,  under  Colonel  John  Stark,  already 
mentioned,  came  from  New  Hampshire.  Rhode 
Island  furnished  a  third,  under  the  command  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene.  A  fourth  was  from 
Connecticut,  under  the  veteran  Putnam. 

These  bodies  of  troops,  being  from  difierent  col- 
onies, were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  several  commanders.  Those  from  New 
Hampshire  were  instructed  to  obey  General  Ward 
as  commander-in-chief;  with  the  rest,  it  was  a 
voluntary  act,  rendered  in  consideration  of  his 
being  military  chief  of  Massachusetts,  the  province 
which,  as  allies,  they  came  to  defend.  There  was, 
in  fact,  but  little  organization  in  the  army.  Noth- 
ing  kept  it  together,  and  gave  it  unity  of  action, 
but  a  common  feeling  of  exasperated  patriotism. 

The  troops  knew  but  little  of  military  discipline. 
Almost  all  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  in 
hunting  and  fowling;  many  had  served  in  frontier 
campaigns  against  the  French,  and  in  **  bush-fight- 
ing "  with  the  Indians ;  but  none  were  acquainted 
with  regular  service  or  the  discipline  of  European 
amkies.  There  was  a  regiment  of  artillery,  partly 
organized  by  Colonel  Gridley,  a  skillful  engineer, 
and  furnished  with  nine  field-pieces ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  without  military 
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dress  or  «cQoutrements ;  most  of  them  were  hasty 
levies  of  yeomanry,  some  of  whom  had  seized  their 
rifles  and  fowliog-pieoes,  and  turned  out  iu  their 
working  clothes  and  homespun  country  garbs.  It 
was  an  army  of  volunteers,  subordinate  through  in** 
clination  and  respect  to  officers  of  their  own  choice, 
and  depending  for  sustenance  on  supplies  sent 
from  their  several  towns* 

Such  was  the  army  spread  over  an  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  keeping  watch  upon 
the  town  of  Boston,  containing  at  that  time  a 
population  of  seventeen  thousand  souls,  and  gar- 
risoned with  morq  than  ten  thousand  British  troops, 
disciplined  and  experienced  in  the  wars  of  fiu'- 
rope. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  forces,  General 
Ward  had  stationed  himself  at  Cambridge,  with, 
the  main  body  of  about  nine  thousand  men  and 
lour  companies  of  artillery.  Lieutenant-general 
Thomas,  second  in  command,  was  posted,  with, 
five  thousand  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  troops,  and  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  artillery,  at  Boxbury  and  Dorchester,  form* 
ing  the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  while  the  left, 
composed  in  a  great  measure  (k  New  Hampshire 
troops,  stretched  tJirough  Medford  to  the  hills  of 
Chelsea. 

It  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  to  be  thus  hemmed  in  by  what 
they  termed  a  rustic  rout  with  calico  frocks  and 
fowling  pieces.  The  same  scornful  and  taunting 
spirit  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  cavaliers  of 
yore  indulged  toward  the  Covenanters.     Considf 
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effing  Episcopacy  as  the  only  loyal  and  royal 
fidth,  they  insulted  and  desecrated  the  ^  secta- 
rian "  places  of  worship.  One  was  turned  into  a 
riding  school  for  the  cavalry,  and  ther  fire  in  the 
store  was  kindled  with  books  from  the  library 
of  its  pastor.  The  provincials  retaliated  by  turn- 
ing the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cambridge  into  a 
barrack,  and  melting  down  its  organ-pipes  into 
bullets. 

Both  parties  panted  for  action;  the  British 
through  impatience  ot^  their  hamiliating  position, 
and  an  eagerness  to  chastise  what  they  considered 
tim  presumption  of  their  besiegers ;  the  provin- 
cials through  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a  thirst 
for  enterprise  and  exploit,  and,  it  must  be  added,  an 
unoonsdonsness  of  their  own  military  deficiencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown  (called  from  a  village  of  the  same 
name),  which  Hes  opposite  to  the  north  side  of 
Boston.  The  heights,  which  swell  up  in  rear 
of  the  village,  overlo(^  the  town  and  shipping* 
The  project  was  conceived  in  the  besieging 
camp  .to  seise  and  occupy  those  heights.  A 
conndl  of  war  was  held  upon  the  subject.  The 
arguments  in  fstvor  of  the  attempt  were,  that  the 
army  was  anxious  to  be  employed ;  that  the 
country  was  dissatisfied  at  its  inactivity,  and  that 
die  enemy  might  thus  be  drawn  out  to  ground 
where  they  mi^t  be  fought  to  advantage*  Gieh- 
end  Putnam  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  in 
&vor  of  the  measure. 

Some  of  the  more  wary  and  judicious,  among 
whom  were   General  Ward  and  Dr.  Warren, 
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doubted  the  expediency  of  intrenchmg  them* 
selves  oa  those  heights,  and  the  possibility  of. 
maintaining  so  exposed  a  post,  scantily  furnished, 
as  they  vp'ere,  with  ordnance  and  ammunition. 
Besides,  it  might  Imug  on  a  general  engagement, 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  risk* 

Putnam  made  light  of  ihe  danger.  He  was 
confident  of  the  bravery  of  the  militia  if  in- 
trenched, having  seen  it  tried  in  the  old  French 
war.  ^'The  Americans,"  said  he,  ^^are  never 
afraid  of  their  heads ;  they  are  only  afraid  of 
their  legs;  shelter  them,  and  they'll  fight  for* 
ever."  He  was  seconded  by  General  Pomeroy, 
a  leader  of  like  stamp,- and  another  vetemn  of 
the  French  war«  He  had  been  a  hunter,  in  his 
time ;  a  dead  shot  with  the  rifle«  and  was  ready 
to  lead  troops  against  the  enemy,  ^'  with  five  car- 
tridges to  a  man." 

The  daring  ooundls  of  such  men  are  always 
captivating  to  the  inexperienced;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  they  were  sanctioned .  by  one  whose 
opinion  in  such  matters,  and  in  this  vicinity^ 
possessed  peculiar  weight*  .This  was  Colonel 
William  Presoott  of  Pepperell,  who  commanded 
a  regiment  of  minute  men.  He,  too,  had  seea 
service  in  the  French  war,  and  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  lieutenant  of  in£Emtry  at  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton.  This  was  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute him  on  orade  in  the  present  instance.  He 
was  now  about  ^X;^  years  of  age,  tall  and  com- 
manding in  his  appearance,  and  retaining  the 
port  of  a  soldier^  What  was  more,  he  had  a 
military  garb ;  being  equif^ped  with  a  three-oor^ 
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aered  hat,  a  top  wig,  aad  a  single-breasted  blue 
coat,  with  facings,  and  lapped  up  at  the  skirts. 
All  this  served  to  give  him  consequence  among  the 
rustic  militia  officers  with  whom  he  w^  in  council. 

ELis"*  opinion,  probably,  settled  the  question; 
and  It  was  determined  to  seize  on  and  fortify 
Bunker^s  Hill  atid  Dorchester  Heights.  In  def- 
erence, however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  more 
cautious,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  Uie  measure 
until  they  were  soffidentlj  supplied  with  the 
munitions  of  war  to  be  able  to  maintain  the 
heights  when  seized. 

Secret  intelligence  hurried  forward  the  project. 
Greneral  Gage,  it  is  said,  intended  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  Dorchester  Heights  on  the  night  of  the 
18th  of  June.  These  heights  lay  on  Uie  oppo* 
site  side  of  Boston,  and  the  committee  were  ig- 
norant of  their  localities.  Those  on  Gharlestown 
Neck,  being  near  at  hand,  had  some  time  before 
been  reconnoitered  by  Colonel  Richard  Gridley, 
and  other  of  the  engineers.  It  was  determined 
to  seize  and  fortify  these  heights  on  the  night 
of  Friday  the  16th  of  June,  in  anticipation  of 
the  movement  of  Greneral  Gage.  Troops  were 
drafted  for  the  purpose  from  the  Massachusetts 
regiments  of  Colonels  Presoott,  Frye,  and  Bridges. 
There  was  also  a  fotigue  party  of  about  two  hun- 
dred men  from  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops,  led 
by  his  favorite  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to- 
gether  :With  a  company  of  forty-nine  artillery 
men,  with  two  field  pieces,  commanded  by  Qas^- 
tain  Samuel  Gridley. 

A  little  before  sunset  the  troops,  about  twelve 
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hundred  in   all,  assembled  on  the  common,  fai 

fix>nt  of  General  Ward*8  quarters.  They  came 
provided  with  packs,  blankets  and  provisions  for 
fotrr-and-twcnty  hours,  but  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  Being  all  paraded,  prajers 
were  offered  np  by  the  reverend  President  Lang- 
don  of  Harvard  College,  after  which  they  all 
aet  forward  on  their  silent  march. 

Colonel  Prescott,  from  his  experience  in  mill* 
tary  matters,  and  his  b«ng  an  officer  in  the  Mas- 
sachns^tts  line,  had  been  chosen  by  General  Ward 
to  conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orders 
were  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  and  defend  the 
works  until  he  should  be  relieved.  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  the  chief  engineer,  who  had 
likewise  served  in  the  French  war,  was  to  aooom- 
pauy  him  and  plan  the  fortifications.  It  was  un« 
derstood  that  reinforcements  and  refreshments 
would  be  sent  to  the  fatigue  parly  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  nine 
o'clock.  Colonel  Prescott  taking  the  lead,  preceded 
by  two  sergeants  with  dark  lanterns.  At  Charles- 
town  JNeck  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks, 
of  Bridges'  regiment,  and  General  Putnam ;  and 
here  were  the  wagons  laden  with  intrenching 
tools,  which  first  gave  the  men  an  indication  of 
the  enterprise. 

Charlestown  Neck  is  a  narrow  isthmus,  con- 
necting the  peninsula  with  the  main  land ;  having 
the  Mystic  River,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
north,  and  a  large  embayment  of  Charles  River 
on  the  south  or  right  side. 
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It  was  now  necessaiy  to  proceed  with  tbe  ut- 
most caution,  for  -they  were  coming  on  ground 
over  which  the  British  kept  jealous  watch.  They 
had  erected  a  battery  at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill, 
immediately  opposite  to  Charlestown.  Fire  of 
their  vessels  of  war  were  stationed  so  as  to  bear 
upon  the  peninsula  from  different  directions,  and 
the  guns  of  one  of  them  swept  the  isthmus,  or 
narrow  neck  just  mentioned. 

Across  this  isthmus,  Cdionel  Prescott  con- 
ducted the  detachment  undisoorered,  and  up  the 
ascent  of  Bunker's  Hill.  This  commences  at  the 
Neck,  and  slopes  up  for  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  high.  It  then  declines  toward 
the  south,  and  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
Breed*s  Hill,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 
The  crests  of  tlie  two  hills  are  about  seven  hun- 
dred yards  apart. 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  rose 
which  of  the  two  they  should  proceed  to  fortify. 
Bunker's  Hill  was  specified  in  the  written  orders 
given  to  Colonel  Prescott  by  General  Ward,  but 
Breed's  Hill  was  much  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had 
a  better  command  of  the  town  and  shipping. 
Bunker's  Hill,  also,  being  on  the  upper  and 
narrower  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  itself  com- 
manded by  the  same  ship  which  raked  the  Neck. 
Putnam  was  dear  for  commencing  the  principal 
work  there,  while  a  minor  work  might  be  thrown 
up  at  Bunker's  Hill,  as  a  protection  in  the  rear, 
and  a  rallying  point,  in  case  of  being  driven  out 
of  the  main  work.     Others  concurred  wiih  this 
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opinioii,  yet  there  was  a  hesitatioa  in  deviating 
from  the  letter  of  their  orders.  At  length  Col- 
onel Gridley  became  impatient;  the  night  was 
waning ;  delay  might  prostrate  the  whole  enter- 
prise. Breed's  HUl  was  then  determined  qn. 
Gridley  marked  out  the  lines  for  the  fortifica- 
tions; the  men  stacked  their  guns;  threw  off 
their  packs;  seized  their  trenching  tools,  and 
set  to  work  with  great  spirit ;  but  so  much  time 
had  been  wasted  in  discussion,  that  it  was  mid- 
night before  they  struck  the  first  spade  into  the 
ground. 

Prescott,  who  felt  the  responsibility  of  his 
charge,  almost  despaired  of  carrying  on  these 
operations  undLscovered.  A  party  was  sent  out 
by  him  silently  to  patrol  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
the  heights,  and  watch  for  any  movement  of  the 
enemy.  Not  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  the  vigi- 
lance of  others,  he  twice  went  down  during  the 
lUght  to  the  water's  edge  —  reconnoitering  every- 
thing scrupulously,  and  noting  every  sight  and 
sound.  It  was  a  warm,  still,  summer's  night; 
the  stars  shone  brightly,  but  every  thing  was 
quiet.  Boston,  was  buried  in  sleep.  The  sen- 
try's cry  of  "  All's  well"  could  be  heard  distinctly 
from  its  shores,  together  with  the  drowsy  calling 
of  the  watch  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war,  and 
then  all  would  relapse  into  silence.  Satisfied 
that  the  enemy  were  perfectly  unconscious  of 
what  was  going  on  upon  the  hUl,  he  returned  to 
the  works,  and  a  little  before  daybreak  called  in 
the  patrolling  party. 

So  spiritedly,  though  silently,  had  the   labor 
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been  carried  on,  that  by  nx>ming  a  strong  re- 
doubt was  thrown  up  as  a  main  work,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  a  breastwork,  partly  camion-prooi^  ex« 
tending  down  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill  to  a  piece 
of  marshy  ground  called  the  Slough.  To  sup- 
port the  right  of  the  redoubt,  some  troops  were 
thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  hill.  The  great  object  of 
Presoott's  solicitude  was  now  attained,  a  sufficient 
bulwark  to  screen  his  men  before  they  should  be 
discovered;  for  he  doubted  the  possibility  of 
keeping  raw  recruits  to  their  post,  if  openly  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  artillery,  and  the  attadc  of 
disciplined  troops. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  Americans  at  work  were 
espied  by  the  sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war, 
and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  captain  of  the 
ZiWy,  the  nearest  ship,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders, put  a  spring  upon  •  her  cable,  and  bringing 
her  guns  to  bear,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  hill. 
The  other  ships  and  a  floating  battery  followed  his 
e:tample.  .Their  shot  did  no  mischief  to  the 
works,  but  one  man,  among  a  number  who  had 
incautiously  ventured  outside,  was  killed.  A 
Bubaltem  reported  his  death  to  Colonel  Prescott, 
and  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  ^  Bury  him^'' 
was  the  reply.  The  chaplain  gathered  some  of 
his  military  flock  around  him,  and  was  proceeding 
to  perform  suitable  obsequies  over  the  <<  first 
martyr,"  but  Prescott  ordered  that  the  men 
ishould  disperse  to  their  work,  and  the  deceased  be 
buried  immediately.  It  seemed  shocking  to  ni«n 
aocnstomed  to  tbe. funeral  solemnities  of  peaceiul 
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lUb  to  bury  a  man  without  prayen,  bat  BreBouU 
saw  that  the  sight  of  this  man  suddenly  shol 
down  had  agitated  the  nerves  of  Ins  comrades, 
onaocnstomed  to  scenes  of  war.  Some  of  them, 
m  fiiot,  quietiy  left  the  hill,  and  did  not  return 
to  it 

To  inspire  confidence  by  example,  Frescott 
now  mounted  the  parapet,  and  walked  leisurely 
about,  inspecting  the  works,  giving  directions, 
and  talking  cheerfully  with  the  men.  In  a  little 
while  they  got  over  their  dread  of  cannon-balls, 
and  some  even  made  them  a  subject  of  joke,  or 
rather  bravado —a  apecies  of  sham  courage  ooca- 
sionally  manifested  by  young  soldiers,  but  never 
by  veterans. 

The  cannonading  roused  the  town  of  Boston. 
General  Gage  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes 
when  he  beheld  on  the  opposite  hill  a  fortification 
fnU  of  men,  which  had  sprang  up  in  the  course  of 
the  night  As  he  reoonnoitered  it  through  a 
glass  from  Copp's  Hill,  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott, 
in  military  garb,  walking  l&e  parapet,  caught  his 
eye.  *^  Who  is  that  officer  who  appears  in  com- 
mand ?  **  asked  he.  The  question  was  answered 
by  Counselor  WiUard,  Prescott's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  at  hand,  and  recognized  his  relative. 
""Will  he  fight?"  demanded  Gage,  qmctiy. 
^  Yes,  sir !  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to 
the  last  .drop  of  blood ;  but  I  cannot  answer 
for  his  men." 

'^The  works  must  be  carried!"  exclaimed 
Gage. 

He  called  a  ooondl  of  war.     Hie  Americans 
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might  intend  to  cannonade  Boston  from  this  new 
fortification ;  it  was  nnanimoaslj  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge l&em.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  A 
majority  of  the  council,  including  CUnton  and 
Grant,  advised  that  a  force  should  be  landed  on 
Charlestown  Neck,  under  the  protection  of  their 
batteries,  so  as  to  attack  the  Americans  in  rear, 
and  cut  off  thdr  retreat.  €reneral  Gage  objected 
that  it  would  place  his  troops  between  two 
armies ;  one  at  Cambridge,  superior  in  numbers, 
the  other  on  the  heights,  strongly  fortified.  He 
was  foT  landing  in  fit>nt  of  the  works,  and  push- 
ing directly  up  the  hill ;  a  plan  adopted  through 
a  confidence  lihat  raw  militia  would  never  stand 
their  ground  against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops 
——another  instance  of  undervaluing  the  American 
spirity  which  was  to  cost  the  enemy  a  lamentable 
loesoflile. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 
Battle  of  Banker's  HilL 

I  HE  soand  of  dram  and  .trumpet,  the  clat- 
ter of  hoofs,  the  rattling  of  gun-car- 
riages, and  all  the  otlier  military  din 
and  bustle  in  the  streets  of  Boston,,  soon  apprised 
the  Americans  on  their  rudely  fortified  height  of 
an  impending  attack.  They  were,  ill  fitted  to  with- 
stand it,  being  jaded  by  the  night's  labor,  and 
want  of  sleep ;  hungry  and  thirsty,  paving  brought 
but  scanty  supplies,  and  oppressed  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather.  Prescott  sent  repeated  messages  to 
Gfeneral  Ward,  asking  reinforcements  and  provis- 
ions. Putnam  seconded  the  request  in  person, 
urging  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Ward  hesi- 
tated. He  feared  to  weaken  his  main  body  at 
Cambridge,  as  his  military  stores  were  deposited 
there,  and  it  might  have-  to  sustain  the  principal 
attack.  At  length,  {i&ving  taken  advice  of  the 
council  of  safety,  he"  issued  orders  for  Colonels 
Stark  and  Read,  then  at  JM[edford,  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Prescott  with'  their  New  Hampshire 
regiments.  The  orders  reached  Medford  about 
11  o'clock.  Ammunition  was  distributed  in  all 
haste;  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder,  and  fifteen 
balls  to  each  man.     The  balls  bad  to  be  suited 
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to  the  dxfferetit  calibres  of  the  gims ;  the  powder 
to  be  carried  in  powder-hdrns,  Or  loose  in  the 
pockel,  for  there  were  no  cartridges  prepared. 
It  was  the  rude  turn- out  of  yeoman  soldiery  des- 
titute of  regular  accoutrements. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Americans  on  Breed^s 
Hill  were  sustaining  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and 
from  the  battery  on  Gopp's  Hill,'  which  opiened' 
upon  them  about  ten  o'clock.     They  i'etui^ed  an 
oociasioDal  shot  from  one  comer  of  the  re^ubt^" 
without  much  harm  to  the  e^emy,  iind  continued ' 
strengthening  their  position  until  about  11  o'clock, » 
when  they  ceased  to  work,  piled  thmr  intrenching^ 
tools  in  the  rear,  and  looked  out  anxiotisly -and 
impatiently  for  the  anticipated  reinforcenieiitB  and 
supplies:  '   ' 

About  this  time  General  Piitnam,  who  had' 
been  to  head-quarters,  arriried  at  the  redoubt  on' 
horseback.  Some  words  passed  between  him  and  - 
Prescott  with  regard  to  the  intrenching  tools,' 
which  haye  been  variously  reported.  The  most^ 
probable  version  is,  tliat  he  urged  to  have  them- 
taken  from  their  present  place,  where  they  might ' 
frill  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  to- 
Bunker's  Hill,  to  be  employed  in  throwing  up  a 
redoubt,  which  was  pai't  of  the  origiua)  plan,  and 
which  would  be  very  iihportant  should  thfetrbops^' 
be  Obliged  to  retreat  ftSom  Breed's'  Hil).  To  this' 
Prescott  demurred  tbnt  those  employed  to  cotivey ' 
'iiem,  and  who  were  already  jaded  with  toil,» 
might  not  return  to  his  redoubt.  A  large  part  of'l 
the  tools  were  ultimately  carried  to  Bwiker's  &^;i 
ftad  a  breast- work  commenced  by  oi-der  of  Gen- » 
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eral  Putnam.     The  importance  of  such  a  work 
waa  afterwards  made  apparent. 

About  noon  the  Americana  descried  twenty* 
eight  barges  crossing  from  Boston  in  parallel 
lines.  They  contained  a  lai;ge  detachment  of 
grenadiers^  rangers,  and  light  in&ntry,  admir- 
ably equipped,  and  commanded  by  Mfgor-general 
Howe,  lliey  made  a  splendid  and  formidable 
appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  the 
sun  flashing  upon  muskets  and  bayonets,  and 
brass  field-pieces.  A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships 
and  batteries  covered  their  advance,  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  oppose  them,  and  they  landed 
about  1  o'clock  at  Moulton's  Point,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Broed's  HilL 

Here  Geberal  Howe  made  a  pause.  On  re- 
oonnoitering  the  works  from  this  point,  the  Amer- 
icans appeared  to  be  much  more  strongly  posted 
than  he  had  imagined.  He  descried  troops  also 
hastening  to  their  assistance.  These  were  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  led  on  by  Stark.  Howe 
immediately  sent  over  to  Geneml  Gage  for  more 
foi>ees»  and  a  supply  of  cannon-balls;  tliose  brought 
by  him  being  found,  through  some  egregious  over- 
sight, too  large  £or  the  ordnance.  While  await- 
ing their  arrival,  refreshments  were  served  out  to 
the  troops,  with  "^  grog "  by  the  bucketful ;  and 
tantalizing  it  was,  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  pro- 
vincials, to  look  down  from  their  ramparts  of 
earth,  And  see  their  invaders  seated  in  groups 
upon  the  grass  eating  and  drinking,  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming 
encounter.     Their  only  consolation  was  to  take 
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adTantage  of  the  delay,  while  the  enemy  were 
caroasing,  to  strengthen  their  position.  The 
breast-work  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  extended 
to  what  was  called  the  Slough,  bnt  beyond  this, 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the  slope  toward  Mystic 
River,  were  undefended,  leaving  a  pass  by  which 
«he  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  po- 
sition and  seize  upon  Bunker^s  Hill.  Putnam 
ordered  his  chosen  officer,  CSaptain  Knowlton,  to 
cover  this  pass  with  the  Connecticut  troops  under 
his  command.  A  novel  kind  of  rampart,  savor- 
ing of  rural  device,  was  suggested  by  the  rustic 
general.  About  six  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  of 
the  redoubt,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a  post-and-rail  fenoe, 
set  in  a  low  foot-wall  of  stone,  and  extending 
down  to  Mystic  Biver.  The  posts  and  rails  of 
another  fence  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  set  a 
few  feet  in  behind  this,  and  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  up  with  new  mown  hay  from  the  ad- 
jacent meadows.  This  double  fence,  it  will  be 
found,  proved  an  important  protection  to  the  fb» 
doubt,  although  there  still  remained  an  unproteeted 
interval  of  about  seven  hundred  feet 

While  Sjiowlton  and  his  men  were  putting 
up  this  fence,  Putnam  proceeded  with  other  of 
his  troops  to  throw  up  the  work  on  Bunker'iB 
Hill,  dispatching  hb  son,  Captain  Putnam,  on 
horseback,  to  hurry  up  the  remainder  of  his  men 
from  Cambridge.  By  this  time  his  compeer  in 
French  and  Indian  warfare,  the  veteran  Stark, 
flsade  his  appearance  with  the  New  Hampshire 
troops,  five  hundred  strong.     He  had  grown  cool 
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and  wary  with  age,  and  his  inarch  frou  Medfiird, 
a  diBtance  of  five  or  six  miles,  had  been  in  ehar- 
acter.  He  led  his  men  at  a  moderate  pace,  to 
bring  them  into  action  fresh  and  vigorous.  In 
crossiiig  the  Neck,  whidi  was  enfiladed  by  the  en- 
emy's ships  and  batteries,  Captain  Dearborn,  who 
was  by  his  side,  suggested  a  quick  dtep.  The  vet- 
eran shook  his  head :  ^  One  fresh  man  in  action 
is  worth  ten.  tired  ones,"  replied  he,  and  marched 
steadily  on. 

Putnam  detiuned  some  of  Stark's  men  to  aid 
in  throwing  up  the  work  on  Banker's  Hill,  and 
directed  him  to  reinforce  KnowUon  with  the  rest. 
Stark  made  a  short  speech  to  his  men  now  that 
they  were  likely  to  have  warm  work.  He  thai 
pushed  on,  and  did  good  service  that  day  at  the 
rustic  bulwark. 

About  two  o'clock,  Warren  arrived  on  the 
heights,  ready  to  engage  in  their  perilous  defense, 
although  he  bad  opposed  tlie  scheme  of  their  oceu* 
pation*  He  had  recently  l>ee|i  elected  a  majorw 
genesaly  bat  had  not  received  his  oommissiou;  like 
Pomeroy,  he  came  to  9erve  in  the  ranks  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder.  Putiiam  offered  him  the 
comfaaad  at  the,  feiice^;  .be  declined  it,  jand  mefiely 
a^ed  where  be  could  be  of  most  cieryice  as  a  vol* 
unteer  Flitnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt,  observing 
that  there  he  would)  be  under  cover.  ^^Donlt 
thiuk  I  seek  a  phioe  :of  safety,*'  replied  Warren, 
qnickly;  ^'^TKrhere  will  the  attack  be  hottest?" 
Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt.  ^  That  is 
the  enemy's  obJQct;  if  that  can  be  maintained, 
the  day  is  ours* ' 
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Wanen  was  eheered  hj  Uie  troops  as  he  en^ 
tered  tke  redoubt.  Colonel  Presoott  teodered 
him  the  command.  He  again  declined.  ^  I  have 
come  to  serve  only  as  a  volanteer,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  from  a  soldier  of  your  experience.'' 
Sndi  were  the  noble  spidts  assembled  on  these 
perilous  heights. 

.  The  British  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault. 
An  easy  vietory  was  anticipated ;  the  main  thought 
was,  how  to  make  il  most  effectual.  The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Gieneral  Pigot,  was  to  mount 
the  bin  and'  force  the  redoubt,  while  Greneral 
Howe^.with  the  right  wing,  was  to  push  on  be* 
tween  the  fort  and  Mystic  Biver,  turn  the  left 
flank  of  the  Americans,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

General  Pigot,  accordingly,  advanced  up  the 
hall  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and 
howitsers  planted  on  a  small  height  near  the  land- 
ing-place on  Moolton's-  Point  His  troops  com- 
menced- a  discharge  of  musketry  while  yet  at  a 
long  distance  from  the  redoubts.  The  Americans 
within  the  works,  obedient  to  strict  command,  re- 
tained their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within 
thirty  V  or  forty  paces,  when  they  opened  upon 
tiiem  with  a  tremendous  volley.  Being  all  mari^s- 
men,  accustomed  to  take  deliberate  aimj  tl^e 
slangiiter  was  immense,  and  especially  fisital  to  of- 
ficers. The  assailants  fell  back  in  Some  confusion  \ 
but,  rallied  on  by  their  officers,  advanced  within 
^stol  shot.  Another  volley,  mo^e  effective  than 
the  first j  made  them  again  recoil.  To  add  to 
their  confusion,  they  were  galled  by  a  flanking 
fire  from   the  .handful  of  provincials   posted  in 
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GfaarleBtowik     Shocked  at  the  ceroagey  and 
ing   tbe  oonfusioD  of  his   troope,  Genend  Pigot 
was  urged  to  give  the  word  for  a  retreat* 

lo  tbe  nean  tioie,  General  Howe,  with  the 
right  wing,  advanced  along  Mystic  River  toward 
the  fence  where  Stark,  Bead,  and  Kaowlton  were 
stationed,  thinking  to  carry  this  slight  breastwork 
with  ease,  aad  so  get  in  the  rear  of  the  fortress. 
His  artillery  proved  of  little  avail,  being  stopped 
by  a  swampy  piece  of  ground,  while  his  cqIuoibs 
anffiered  from  two  or  three  fitld«pieces  with  which 
Putnam  had  fortified  the  fence.  Howe's  men 
kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  as  they  advanced  $ 
but,  not  taking  aim,  their  shot  passed  over  the 
beads  of  the  Americans.  The  ktler  had  received 
tbe  same  orden  with  those  in  the  redoubt,  not  to 
fire  until  the  enemy  should  be  within  thirty  paoes. 
Some  few  transgressed  the  command.  Putnam 
rode  up  and  swore  he  would  cut  down  the  next 
man  that  fired  contrary  to  orders.  When  the 
British  arrived  within  the  stated  distance  a  sheeted 
fire  opened  upon  them  from  rifles,  muskets,  and 
fowling-pieces,  all  leveled  with  deadly  aim.  The 
carnage,  as  iu  the  other  instance,  was  honrtt>le. 
The  British  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  foil- 
back  ;  some  even  retreated  to  the  boats. 

There  was  a  general  pause  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  The  American  officers  availed  themsehree 
of  it  to  prepare  for  another  attack,  which  mnsC 
soon  be  made.  Prescott  mingled  among  his  men; 
in  the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in  high  spirits  at  the 
severe  check  they  had  given  ^  the  regulars."  He 
praised  them  for  their  steadfastness  in  maintaining 
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tibenr  post,  and  tLeir  good  oondoct  in  reserTing 
tbeir  Are  until  the  word  of  command,  and  ex- 
liorted  them  to  do  the  aame  in  the  next  attack. 

Patnam  rode  aboat  Bunker's  Hill  and  its  skirts, 
to  rally  and  bring  on  reinforcements  which  had 
been  checked  tut  scattered  in  crossing  Charlestown 
Neck  by  the  raking  fire  irom  the  ships  and  bat* 
teries.  Before  many  could  be  brought  to  the 
scene  of  action  the  British  had  commenced  their 
second  attack.  They  again  ascended  the  hill  to 
storm  the  rsdoabt ;  their  adTance  was  covered  as 
before  by  dischai^ges  of  artilleiy.  Charlestown, 
which  had  annoyed  them  on  their  first  attack  by 
a  flanking  fire,  was  in  flames,  by  shells  thrown 
from  Copp's  Hill,  and  by  marines  from  the  ships. 
Being  built  of  wood,  the  {>lace  was  soon  wrapped 
in  a  general  oonflagmtion.  The  thunder  of  artil* 
lery  from  batteries  and  ships,  the  bursting  of  bomb* 
shells,  the  sharp  discharges  of  musketry;  the 
shoots  and  yelk  of  the  combatants ;  the  crash  of 
burning  buildings,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke, 
which  obscured  the  summer  sun,  all  formed  a  tre* 
mendous  spectacle.  ^  Sure  I  am,"  said  Burgoyne 
in  one  of  his  letters,  — ^  Sure  I  am  nothing  ever 
has  or  ever  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible  than 
what  waa  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  this  time*  The 
most  ineesaant  discharge  of  guns  that  ever  was 
heard  by  iwiHal  ears." 

The  Ameriean  troops,  although  unused  to  war, 
stood  undismayed  amidst  a  scene  where  it  was 
bursting  upon  them  with  all- its  horrors.  Reser- 
ving their  fire,  as  before,  until  the  enemy  was  close 
at  hand,  they  again  poured  forth  repeated  voUeya 
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with  tbe  fatal  aim  of  sharpehooMrs.  The  Britiih' 
Stood  lite  first  shock,  and  continued  to  advanoe; 
but  the  iuceatout  atrean)  of  fire  staggered  them. 
Their  officers  reroonstniled,  threateiHtd,  and  even 
attempted  to  goad  them  on  with  their  sworde,  but 
tbe  haroc  was  too  deadly ;  whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down ;  manf  of  the  officers  were  eitlier 
slain  or  wounded,  and  aiuoug  them  seveHil  of  the 
staff  of  Geoeml  Howe.  The  troops  agiuu  gav« 
vtij  and  retreated  down  the  hill: 

All  this  passed  nnder  the  e^e  of  tbousaads  of 
speotators  of'  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watohing 
from  a&r  every  turn  of  a  battle  in  which  the  lives 
of  those  osost  dear  to  them  were  at  hazard.  The 
British  soldiery  in  .Boston  gazed  t/ith  astonish- 
ment and  almost  incredulity  at  tbe  resolute  and 
protracted  stand  o(  raw  militia  whom  they  had 
been  taught  U>  despise,  and  at  the  faavoe  made 
among  their  own  veteran  troops.  Every, convoy 
of  wounded  brought  over  to  the  town  increased 
their  oonstemaciou ;  and  Gaoeral  Giattm,  who  had 
watched  the  aciiou  Irom  Copp's  Hill,  em  baric  iug 
in  a  boatg'hurried.ovfrnsa  volunteer,  taking  with 
him  reinforcements. 

A  third  attack  was  nov 
some  of  Howe's  officers 
it  would  be  downright 
plan  was  adopted.  Instei 
uf  tbe  redoubt,  it  was  to  I 
left,  where  the  open  space 

and  the  fortified  fence  presented  a  weak  point.: 
U  having  been  accidentally  discovered  that  the 
wmiunition  of  the  Americans   was  nearly    ex- 
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pendedi   preparations   were   made  tc   cany   the 
works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  the  sol 
dieiy  threw  off  their  knapsc^cks,  and  some  even 
their  coats,  to  be  more  light  for  action. 

General  Howe,  with  the  main  body,  How  made 
a  feint  of  attaching  the  fortified  fence ;  bot,  while 
a  part  of  his  force  was  thus  engaged,  the  rest 
brought  some  of  the  field -pieces  to  enfilade  the 
breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  A  raking 
fire  soon  drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed 
I^ce  into  the  inclosiire.  Much  damage,  too,  was 
done  in  the  latter  hy  balls  which  entered  the  sally- 
port. 

The   troops  were   now  led  on  to  assail   the 

works  \  those  who  flinched  were,  as  before,  goaded 

on  by  the- swords  of  the  officers.    The  Americans 

.again  reserved  their  fire  until   their  assailants 

were  ofese  at  band,  and  then  made  a  murderous 

volley,  by  which  several  officers  were  laid  low, 

and  Greneral  Howe  himself  was  wounded  in  the 

foot     The  British  soldiery  this  time  likewise  re-  . 

'Served  their  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonet 

.  Clinton  and  Figot  had  reached  the  southern-  and 

.  eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was  now  as-  0 

sailed  on  three  sides  at  onoew     Preseott  ordered 

those  who  had  no  bayonets  to  retire  to  the  -  back 

part  of  the  redoubt  and  fire  on  the  enemy  as  they 

showed  themselves  above  the  parapet    The  first 

who  mounted  exclaimed  in  triumph,  <*  tlie  day  is 

ours!"      He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so 

were  several  others  who  mounted  at  the  same 

time.     The  Americans,  however,  had  fired  their 

last  round,  thieir  ammunition  wasexhaiisted  ;  and 
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now  snooeeded  a  desperate  and  deadlj  straggle, 
hand  to  hand,  with  bajonets,  stones,  and  the 
atoofcs  of  their  mnskets.  At  length,  as  the  Bri^ 
ish  oontinued  to  poar  in,  Presoott  gave  the  order 
to  retreat.  His  men  had  to  cat  their  way  through 
two  divisions  of  the  enemy  who  were  getting  m 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  they  reoeived  a  destmo- 
tive  volley  from  those  who  had  •formed  on  the 
oaptared  works,  fiy  that  volley  fell  the  patriot 
Warren,  who  had  distinguished  himself  through-  ' 
oot  the  actbn*  He  was  among  the  last  to  leave 
the  redoubt,  and  had  scarce  done  so  when  he  wee 
shot  through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and 
fidl  dead  on  the  spot. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  slowly  dis* 
lodged  from  the  redoubt,  Stark,  Bead,  and  Knowl- 
ton  maintained  their  ground  at  the  fortified  fence; 
which,  indeed,  had  been  nobly  defended  through* 
out  the  action.  Poraerc^  distinguished  himself 
here  by  his  sharpshooUng  until  his  musket  was 
•ahattered  by  a  bolL  The  resistance  at  this  has- 
tily constructed  woric  was  kept  up  after  die  troopa 
in  the  redoubt  had  ^ven  way,  and  undl  Colonel 
Prescott  had  left  the  hill ;  thus  defeating  General 
Howe's  design  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body,  which  would  have  produced  a  scene 
of  direful  confusion  and  slaughter.  Having  ef* 
feded  their  purpose,  the  brave  associates  at  the 
fence  abandoned  their  weak  outpost,  retiring 
slowly,  and  disputing  the  ground  inch  by  indi, 
with  a  regularity  remarkable  in  troops  many  of 
whom  had  never  before  been  in  action. 

The  main  retreat  was  across  BnnkePa  Hifl> 
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iHiere  Patnain  had  endeavored  to  throw  up  a 
breastwork.  The  veteran,  sword  in  hand,  rode 
to  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  regardless  of 
the  balls  whistling  about  him.  His  only  thooght 
was  to  rally  them  at  the  imfinished  works.  ^  Halt  I 
make  a  stand  here  I  ^  cried  he^  ^  we  can  diedc 
them  yet.  In  Qod's  name  form  and  give  them 
one  shot  more." 

Pomeroy,  wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  a 
truncheon,  seconded  htm  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
torrent.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  bring 
tiie  troops  to  a  stand.  They  continued  on  down 
the  hill  to  the  Neck  and  across  it  to  Cambridge, 
exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  ships  and  bat- 
teries, and  only  protected  by  a  single  piece  of 
ordnance.  The  British  were  too  exhausted  to 
pursue  them ;  they  contented  themselves  with 
taking  possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  were  rein- 
forced fiom  Boston,  and  threw  up  additimial 
works  during  the  night. 

We  have  collected  the  preceding  &ct8  from 
various  sources,  examining  them  carefolly,  and 
endeavoring  to  arrange  them  with  scrupulous 
fidelity.  We  may  appear  to  have  been  more  mi- 
nute in  the  account  of  the  battle  than  the  number 
of  troops  engaged  would  warrant ;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  momentous  conflicts  in  our  Rev- 
olutionary history.  It  was  the  first  regular 
battle  between  the  British  and  the  Americans, 
and  most  eventful  in  its  consequences.  The  for^ 
mer  had  gained  the  ground  f<M*  which  they  con- 
tended ;  but,  if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous 
«nd  humiliatmg  to  them  than  an  ordinary  delettt 
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They  had  ridiculed  and  despised  their  eneraj, 
representing  them  as  dastardly  and  inefficient; 
yet  here  their  best  troops,  led  on  by  experienced 
officers,  had  repeatedly  been  repulsed,  by  an  in- 
ferior force  of  diat  enemy,  —  mere  yeomanry,  — 
from  works  thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  and  had 
Buflhred  a  loss  rarely  paralleled  in  battle  with  the 
most  veteran  soldiery ;  for,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  their  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  a  de- 
tachment of  two  thousand  men,  amounted  to  one 
thousand  and  fifty  four,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  officers.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

To  the  latter  this  defeat,  if  defeat  it  might  be 
called,  had  the  effect  of  a  triumph.  It  gave  them 
confidence  in  themselves  and  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies.  They  had  proved  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  that  they  could  measure  weap- 
ons with  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  Europe,  and 
inflict  the  most  harm  in  the  conflict. 

Among  the  British  officers  slain  was  Major 
Pitcaim,  who,  at  Lexington,  had  shed  the  first 
blood  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

In  the  death  of  Warren  the  Americans  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a 
most  estimable  man.  It  was  deplored  as  a  pub- 
lic calamity.  His  friend  Elbridge  Gierry  had  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  him  from  risking  his  life  in 
this  perilous  conflict  <<  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori/'  replied  Warren,  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
his  fiite-^a,&te  to  be  envied  by  those  ambitious 
of  an  honorable  &me.  He  was  one  of  the  firat 
who  fell  in  the  glorious  cause  of  his  country,  aiMl 
his  name  has  become  consecrated  in  its  history. 
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There  has  been  mach  diacassioa  of  the  relatm 
merits  of  the  Americfm  officers  engaged  iti^  this* 
a€yr-*-a  difficalt  question  where  no  one  appears 
to  have  had  the  general  command.  Presoott  eon* 
ducted  the.  troops  in  the  night  enterprise;  he- 
superintended  the  bnflding  of  the  redoubt,  and 
defended  it  throughout  the  battle:  his  name, 
therefore,  will  ever  shine  most  conspicuons,  and* 
deservedly  so,  on  this  bright  page  of  our  Bevolu- 
tionaty  history. 

Putnam  was  also  a  leading  spirit  throughout 
the  afi*£dr;.  one  of  the  first  to  prompt  and  of, 
ihe  last  to  maintain  it  He  appes^rs  to  have  beeQi 
active  and  efficient  at  every  point;  aometimeti 
fortifying;  sometimes  hurrying  up  reinforcements; 
inspiriting  the  men  by  his  presence  whUe  they 
were  able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  fighting 
gallantly  at  the  outpost  to  cover  their  retreat. 
The  brave  old  man,  riding  about  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  on  this  sultry  day,  ^^with  a  hanger 
belted  across  his  brawny  shoulders,  over  a  waist- 
coat without  sleeves,"  has  been  sneered  at  by  a 
contemporary,  as  ^  much  fitter  to  he^d  a  band  of 
sickle  men  or  ditchers  than  musketeers."  But 
this  very  desciiption  illustrates  his  character,  and 
identifies  him  with  the  times  and  the  service.  A 
yeoman  warrior  fresh  from  the  plough,  in  the 
garb  of  rural  labor ;  a  patriot  brave  and  gener- 
ous, but  rough  and  ready,  who  thought  not  of 
himself  in  time  of  danger,  but  was  ready  to  serve 
in  any  way,  and  to  sacrifice  official  rank  and  self- 
glorification  to  the  good  of  the  cause.     He  was 

eminently  a  soldier  for  the  occasion.     His  name 
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kM  long  been  «  bvorito  one  witk  jtyaag  and  o^ 
one  of  the  uUienMuiJc  nantei  of  the  BeroIatJoiit 
the  vwj  mention  of  which  ii  like  the  sound  of 
a  tranqtet  Sodi  namea  are  the  preaooe  jeweli 
of  oar  hiatoiy,  to  be  garnered  up  among  the  trea»- 
urea  of  the  nation,  and  kept  immaculate  from 
breath   of  the    (7010    and    the 


Hora.  — In  truting  of  tha  b«ttl«  or  Bonksi'a  Hill,  Didar 
•ifaar  ocoomDCM  ibont  Botton  ml  tbis  p»riod  oF  the  EsrdlutiOD 
m  han  lud  npuled  occuion  to  comalt  the  ffUtorf  of  At 
Biag*  tf  AMm,  by  Bichsrd  FraUuDgbain,  Jr. ;  >  vork  •buiud- 
iBf  wtthlhttiii  topoMlunidaTeDti,  vai 
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Deptrtan  from  Phfladelphia. — Anecdotes  of  Qeneral  Sohigr* 
ler. — Of  Lee. — Tidings  of  Bunker's  Hill.  —  Military  Coun- 
cils. —  Population  of  New  York.  —  The  Joiinson  Family. 
—  Qovemor  Tryon.  —Arrival  at  New  York.  —  Military  In- 
■tractions  to  Schuyler.  —  Arrival  at  the  Gamp. 

{N  a  preceding  chapter  we  lefl  Washing 
ton  preparing  to  depart  from  Philadel- 
phia for  the  army  before  Boston.  He 
■et  out  on  horseback  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  having 
for  military  companions  of  his  journey  Major-gen- 
erals Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  being  accompanied 
for  a  distance  by  several  private  friends.  As  an 
csoort  he  had  a  '^gentleman  troop"  of  Philadel- 
phia, commanded  by  CSaptain  Markoe ;  the  whole 
formed  a  brilliant  cavalcade. 

Qeneral  Schuyler  was  a  man  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  sympathize  with  Washington  in  all  his 
patriotic  views  and  feelings,  and  became  one  of 
his  most  foithful  coadjutors.  Sprung  from  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable  Dutch  fomi- 
lies  which  colonized  New  York,  all  his  interests 
and  affections  were  identified  with  the  country. 
He  had  received  a  good  education ;  applied  him- 
self at  an  early  age  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  be- 
came versed  in  finance,  military  engineering,  and 
political  economy.    He  was  one  of  those  native 
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born  soldiers  who  had  acquired  experience  in  that 
American  school  of  arms,  the  old  French  war. 
When  but  twentj-two  years  of  age  he  commanded 
a  company  of  New  York  levies  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  of  Mohawk  renown,  which  gave 
him  an  early  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  their  country,  and  their 
policy.  In  1758  he  was  in  Abercrombie's  expe- 
dition against  Ticonderoga,  accompanying  Lord 
Viscount  Howe  as  chief  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment ;  a  post  well  qualified  to  give  him  experience 
in  the  business  part  of  war.  When  that  gallant 
young  nobleman  fell  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
Schuyler  conveyed  his  corpse  back  to  Albany  and 
attended  to  his  honorable  obsequies.  Since  th^ 
close  of  the  French  war  he  had  served  his  country 
in  various  civil  stations,  and  been  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  eloquent  vindicators  of  colonial  rights 
He  was  one  of  the  ^  glorious  minority "  of  tJbtt 
New  York  General  Assembly,  —  George  Clinton^ 
Colonel  WoodhuU,  Colonel  Philip  Livingston  and 
others, —  who,  when  that  body  was  timid  and  war 
vering,  battled  nobly  against  British  influence  and 
oppression.  His  last  stand  had  been  recently  as  A 
delegate  to  Congress  where  he  had  served  with 
Washington  on  the  committee  to  prepare  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  army,  and  where  the  latter  had 
witnessed  his  judgment,  activity,  practical  scifino6| 
luid  sincefe  devotion  to  the  cau8e« 

Many  things  concurred  to  produce  perfect  haxv 
mony  of  operation  between  these  distinguished 
men.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  Schuy* 
lor  being  one  year  the  youngest     Both  were  men 
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•f  a^coltaral  as  well  as'  military  tastes.  Both 
were  men  of  property,  living  at  their  ease  in  little 
rand  paradises, — Washington  on  the  grove* clad 
he^ts  of  Mount  Vernon,  Schuyler  on  the  pastoral 
banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  where  he  had  a  noble 
estate  at  Saratoga,  Inherited  from  an  uncle,  and  the- 
old  family  mansion,  near  the  city  of  Albany,  half 
hid  among  ancestral  trees.  Yet  both  were  exiling 
themselves  from  these  happy  abodes,  and  putting 
Mfe  and  fortune  at  hazard  in  the  service  of  their 
ocHintry. 

Schuyler  and  Lee  had  early  military  recollec- 
tions to  draw  them  together.  Both  had  served 
nnder  Abercrombie  in  the  expedition  against  Ti- 
conderc^.  There  was  some  part  of  Lee's  oon- 
dnct  in  that  expedition  which  both  he  and  Schuy* 
ler  might  deem  it  expedient  at  this  moment  to 
foi^t.  Lee  was  at  that  time  a  young  captain, 
naturally  presumptuous,  and  flushed  with  the  ar- 
rogance of  military  power.  On  his  march  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  acted  as  if  in  a  con* 
quered  country,  impressing  horses  and  oxen,  and 
seizing  upon  supplies,  without  exhibiting  any 
proper  warrant.  It  was*  enough  for  him,  '^  they 
were  necessary  for  the  service  of  his  troops.'' 
Should  any  one  question  his  right,  the  reply  was 
a  volley  of  execrations. 

Among  those  who  experienced  this  unsoldieriy 
treatment  was  Mrs.  Schuyler,  the  aunt  of  the 
general,  a  lady  of  aristocratical  station,  revered 
throughout  her  neighborhood.  Her  cattle  were 
impressed,  herself  insulted.  She  had  her  revengb. 
After  the   unfortunate   affair  at   Ticonderoga,  a 
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number  of  the  woanded  were  bronght  down  along 
the  Hadson  to  the  Schuyler  mansion.  Lee  was 
among  the  number.  The  high-minded  mistreBa 
of  the  house  never  alluded  to  his  past  conduct 
He  was  received,  like  his  brother  officers,  with  the 
kindest  sympathy.  Sheets  and  table-ck>ths  were 
torn  up  to  serve  as  bandages.  Everything  was  dcme 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Lee's  cynic  heart  was 
conquered.  ^  He  swore  in  his  vehement  manner 
that  he  was  sure  there  would  be  a  place  reserved 
for  Mrs.  Schuyler  in  heaven,  though  no  other 
woman  should  be  there,  and  that  he  should  wish 
for  nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final  des- 
tinyl"! 

Seventeen  years  had  since  elapsed,  and  Lee 
»and  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Schuyler  were  again  al- 
lied in  military  service,  but  under  a  different 
banner ;  and  recollections  of  past  times  must  have 
given  peculiar  interest  to  their  present  inter- 
course. In  foct,  the  journey  of  Washington  with 
his  associate  generals,  experienced  like  him  in  the 
wild  expeditions  of  the  old  French  war,  was  a 
revival  of  early  campaigning  feelings. 

They  had  scarcely  f>roceeded  twenty  miles 
from  Philadelphia  when  they  were  met  by  a 
courier,  spurring  with  all  speed,  bearing  dis- 
patches from  the  army  to  CiSongress,  communica- 
ting tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  EQIL  Wash- 
ington eagerly  inquired  particulars;  above  all, 
how  acted  the  militia?  When  told  that  they 
stood  their  ground  bravely ;  sustained  the  enemy's 

I  J/emotr«  of  an  American  Lady  ('Mrs.  Grant,  of  LsgganX 
fol.  ii.  chapter,  ix. 
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fire;  reaerved  their  own  until  at  close  qnarteniy 
and  then  deUvered  it  with  deadl j  effect ;  it  seemed 
as  if  a  weight  of  doubt  and  soUdtude  were  lifted 
from  his  heart  '^The  liberties  of  the  country 
are  sale  I "  ezdaimed  he. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Banker's  Hill  had 
startled  the  whole  country ;  and  this  clattering 
cavalcade  escorting  the  commaiider-in-diief  to  the 
army,  was  tihe  gaze  and  wcmder  of  eyery  town 
and  village. 

The  journey  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  con* 
tanual  council  of  war  between  Washington  and 
the  two  generals.  £ven  the  contrast  in  charac^ 
ter  of  the  two  latter  made  them  regard  questiona 
ftmn  different  points  of  view.  Schuyler,  a  warm* 
hearted  patriot,  with  everything  staked  on  the 
cause;  Lee,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  indifferent  to 
the  ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword 
without  enthusiasm;  more  through  resentment 
against  a  government  whidi  had  disappointed  him 
than  seal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  conver- 
sation was  the  province  of  New  York.  Its  power 
and  position  rendered  it  the  great  link  of  the 
confoderacy ;  what  measures  were  necessary  for 
its  defense,  and  most  calculated  to  secure  its  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  ?  A  lingering  attachment  to 
the  crown,  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  British 
merchants,  and  military  and  civil  functionaries  in 
royal  pay,  had  rendered  it  slow  in  coming  into 
the  colonial  compact ;  and  it  was  only  on  the 
contemptuous  dismissaJ  of  their  statement  of  griev* 
ances,  imheard,  that  its  people  had  thrown  off 
their  allegiance,  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger. 
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No  person  wis  better  fitted  to  give  an  iiocioQnt 
of  the  mterlor  of  New  York  than  General  Schuy^ 
ler;  and  the  hawk-eyed  Lee  during  a  reeent 
•ojonm  had  made  its  capital  somewhat  of  a 
study ;  but  there  was  much  yet  for  both  of  them 
to  learn. 

The  popnlation  of  New  York  was  more  varied 
in  its  elements  than  diat  of  almost  any  other  of 
the  provinces,  and  had  to  be  cautiously  studied. 
The  New  Yorkers  were  of  a  mixed  origin,  and 
stamped  with  the  pectdiarities  of  their  respective 
anoestors.  The  descendants  of  the  old  Dotdi 
and  Huguenot  fiunilies,  the  earliest  settlers,  were 
■tOl  among  the  soundest  and  best  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  inherited  the  love  of  liberty,  civil 
and  reli^usy  of  their  forefiithers,  and  were  those 
who  stood  foremost  in  the  present  struggle  fof 
popular  rights.  Su(^  were  tl»d  Jays,  the  Bensons, 
the  Beekmans,  the  Hoflfmans,  the  Van  Homes, 
the  Roosevelts,  the  Duydkink^,  the  Pintards,  the 
Yateses,  and  others  whose  names  figure  in  the 
patriotic  documents  of  the  day.  Some  of  them, 
doubtless,  cherished  a  remembrance  of  the  time 
when  their  fore&thers  were  lords  of  the  land,  and 
felt  an  innate  propensity  to  join  in  resistance  to  the 
government  by  which  their  supremacy  had  been 
overturned.  A  great  proportion  of  the  more 
modem  fiunilies,  dating  from  the  downfall  of  the 
Dutch  government  in  1664,  were  English  and 
Scotch,  and  among  these  were  many  loyal  adhe* 
rents  to  the  crown.  Then  there  was  a  mixture 
of  the  whole,  produced  by  the  intermarriages  of 
Upwards  of  a  century,  which  partook  of   every 
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ibide  of  character  and  se&tittienit.  The  operatiDai 
of  fereign  oommerce  and  the  regular  oommiuiica* 
tions  with  the  mother  country  through  packets 
and  ships  of  war,  kept  these  elemeots  in  constant 
aotioQ,  and- contributed  to  produce  tliat  mercurial 
temperament,  that  fondness  for  excitement,  and 
proneaess  to  pleasure,  which  distinguished  them 
fW>m'  their  neighbors  on  either  side— 'the  aus* 
tere  Puritans  of  New  Engknd,  and  th6  quiet 
^  Friends  "  of  Pennsylyania. 

There  was  a  power,  tooy  of  a  formidable  kiud 
wiUiin  the  interior  of  the  province,  whidi  was  an 
object  of  much  solicitude.  This  was  the  '^  John*^ 
son  Family."  We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
^>eak  of  Sir  T^liam  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  gen* 
eral  agent  for  Indian  affairs :  of  his  great  wealth, 
and  his  almost  soyereign  sway  over  the  Six  Na<» 
tions.  He  had  originally  received  that  appoint 
ment  through  the  influence  of  the  Schuyler  fiim* 
ily.  Both  Grenerals  Schuyler  and  Lee^  wheu 
young  men,  had  campaigned  with  him;  and  it 
was  among  the  Mohawk  wamors,  who  rallied  un- 
der his  standard,  that  Lee.  had  beheld  his  vaunted 
models  of  good-breeding. 

In  the  recent  difficulties  between  the  crown 
and  colonies.  Sir  William  had  naturally  been  in  &• 
vor  of  the  government  which  had  enriched  and  bon* 
ored  him,  but  he  had  viewed  with  deep  concern 
the  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  goading  the 
4he  colonists  to  armed  rcfsistance.  In  the  height 
of  his  solicitude,  he  received  dispatches  ordering 
bim,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to  enlist  the  Indians  in 
Ike  eause  of  government     To  the  agitation  of 
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ftefingt  prodooed  hj  these  orders  many  luive  at> 
triboted  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died, 
OD  the  11th  of  Jcdy,  1774,  about  a  year  before 
die  time  of  which  we  are  treating. 

His  son  and  liar.  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his 
sons-in-law,  Cdonel  6ny  Johnson  and  Colonel 
Oaos,  felt  none  of  the  relnotanoe  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam to  nse  harsh  measures  in  support  of  roy- 
al^. They  liyed  in  a  degree  of  rude  feudal  style 
in  stone  mansions  capable  of  defense,  situated  on 
die  Mohawk  River  and  in  its  yicinity ;  they  had 
many  Scottish  Highlanders  for  tenants;  and 
among  their  adherents  were  violent  men,  such  as 
the  fintlers  of  Tryon  County,  and  Brant,  the 
Mohawk  sachem,  since  fiunons  in  Indian  warfare. 

They  liad  recently  gone  about  with  armed  re- 
tainers,  overawing  and  breaking  up  patriotic  as- 
semMages,  and  it  was  known  they  could  at  any 
time  Inring  a  force  of  warriors  in  the  field. 

Becent  accounts  stated  that  Sir  John  was  for* 
tifying  the  old  family  hall  at  Johnstown  with 
swivels,  and  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  Roman 
Catholic  Highlanders  quartered  in  and  about  it, 
all  armed  and  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  however,  was  the  most 
active  and  zealous  of  the  fiimily.  Pretending  to  ap- 
prehend a  design  on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
people  to  surprise  and  carry  him  o£^  he  fortified 
his  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  called  Guy's 
Park,  and  assembled  there  a  part  of  lus  militia 
regiment,  and  other  of  his  adherents,  to  the  num- 
ber of  Ulyq  hundred.  He  held  a  great  Indian 
council  there  likewise,  in  which  the  chiefr  of  tiie 
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Nations  recalled  tiie  fiiendship  and  good 
deeds  of  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
avowed  tjieir  determination  to  stand  by  and  de- 
fend eyery  branch  of  his  ftonilj. 

As  jet  it  was  uncertain  whether  Colonel  6nj 
really  intended  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  appeal 
to  arms.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  carry  with 
him  a  great  force  of  the  native  tribes,  and  might 
almost  domineer  over  the  finntier. 

Tryon,  the  goyemor  of  New  York,  was  at  pres- 
ent absent  in  England,  having  been  called  home 
by^the  mimstry  to  give  an  account  of  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  and  to  receive  instructions  for  its 
management  He  was  a  tory  in  heart,  and  had 
been  a  sealons  opponent  of  all  colonial  movements, 
and  his  talents  and  address  gave  him  great  in* 
flnence  over  an  important  part  of  the  community. 
Should  he  return  with  hostile  instructions,  and 
should  he  and  the  Johnsons  cooperate,  the  one  con* 
trolling  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New  York  and  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  by  means  of  ships  and 
land  forces ;  the  others  overruning  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk  and  the  regions  beyond  Albany  with 
savage  hordes,  this  great  central  province  might 
be  wrested  fiom  the  confederacy,  and  all  inter- 
course broken  off  between  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern colonies. 

All  these  circumstances  and  considerations, 
many  of  which  came  under  discussion  in  the  course 
of  this  military  journey,  rendered  the  command 
of  New  York  a  post  of  especial  trust  and  im- 
portance, and  determined  Washington  to  confide 
it  to  General  Schuyler.     He  was  peculiarly  fitted 
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for  it  bj  hiB  military  talonto,  his  intiinaite  knowl* 
edge  of  the  province  and  its  ooncenis,  eepecially 
what  related  to  the  upper  parts  of  it,  and  his  ex- 
perience in  Indian  afiaks. 

At  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  Washington  was 
met  on  the  25th  by  a  committeer  of  the  provincial 
Congress,  sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  city.  The 
Congress  was  in  a  perplexity.  It  had  in  a-mauner 
usurped  and  exercised  the  powers  of  Governor 
Tiyon  daring  his  absence,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  professed  allegiance  to  the  crown  which  had- 
appointed  him.  He  was  ndw  in  the  harbor,  jjist 
arrived  from  England,  and  hourly  expected  to 
land.  Washington,  too,  was  approaching.  How 
were  these  double  claims  to  ceremonious  respect, 
happening  at  the  same  time,  to  be  managed  ? 

In  this  dilemma  a  regiment  of  militia  was 
tamed  out,  and  the  colonel  instructed  to  pay  miK 
itary  honors  to  whichever  of  the  distinguished 
functionaries  should  first  arrive.  Washington 
was  earlier  than  the  governor  by  several  hours, 
and  received  those  honors.  Peter  Van  Burgh 
Livingston,  president  of  the  New  York  Congress, 
next  delivered  a  congratulatory  address,  the  lat^ 
ter  part  of  which  evinces  the  cautions  reserve 
with  which,  in  these  revolutionary  times,  military 
power  was  intrusted  to  an  individual :  — 

^  Confiding  in  you,  sir,  and  in  the  worthy  gen- 
erals immediately  under  your  command,  we  have 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  success  in  the  glorious 
struggle  for  American  liberty,  and  the  fullest  hm- 
suranoes  that  whenever  thu  impartcmi  contest  shaU 
h$  decided  bjf  that  fondest  wish  of  each  Ameriean 
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mmi,  an  aecommodation  with  our  mother  eamUrjfi, 
fou  vfitt  cheerJvUy  resign  the  important  depomt 
eommitted  into  your  hands,  andreasnane  the  char* 
aeter  of  our  worthiest  citizen^* 

The  following  was  Washingtun's  reply,  in  be* 
half  of  himself  and  his  generals,  to  this  part  of 
the  address:  — 

^  As  to  the  fatal,  bat  necessary  operations  o( 
war,  when  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen ;  and  we  shall  most  sincerely 
rejoice  with  yoa  in  that  happy  hour,  when  the 
establishment  of  American  liberty  on  the  most 
firm  and  solid  foundations,  shall  enable  us  to  re^ 
torn  to  our  private  stations,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
free,  peaceful,  tod  happy  country.*' 

The  landing  of  Governor  Tryon  took  place 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  military 
honors  were  repeated  ;  he  was  received  with  great 
respect  by  the  mayor  and  common  council,  and 
transports  of  loyalty  by  those  devoted  to  the 
crown.  It  was  unknown  what  instructions  he 
had  received  from  the  ministry,  but  it  was  rumored 
that  a  large  force  would  soon  arrive  from  Eng- 
land, subject  to  his  directions.  At  this  very 
moment  a  ship  of  war,  the  Asioy  lay  anchored  op- 
posite, the  city;  its  grim  batteries  bearing  upon 
it,  greatly  to  the  disquiet  of  the  faint-hearted 
among  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  Washington  was 
happy  to  leave  such  an  efficient  ^rson  as  General 
Sdiuyler  in  eommand  of  the  place.  According 
to  his  instructions,  the  latter  was  to  make  returns 
DDce  a  montji,  and  oftenisr,  should  drcumstanoss 
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nquire  it,  to  Waahington,  as  ooaunander-m-diie^ 
and  to  the  Qmtiaental  Congreasy  of  the  foroea 
under  him,  and  the  atate  of  hia  snppliea ;  and  to 
aeod  the  earliest  advioea  of  all  oTenis  of  impor- 
tance. He  waa  to  keep  a  waiy  eye  on  Colonel 
Gnj  Johiten,  and  to  counteract  any  prejudicial 
influence  he  might  exercise  over  the  Indiana. 
With  re^wct  to  Governor  Trjon,  Washington 
hinted  at  a  bold  and  decided  line  of  conduct. 
^  If  forcible  measures  are  judged  necessary  re- 
specting the  person  of  the  governor,  I  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  ordering  them,  if  the  Continental 
Congress  were  not  sitting ;  but  as  that  is  the  case, 
gmd  the  Mmseing  of  a  goivtmor  quUe  a  new  thing, 
I  must  refer  you  to  that  body  for  directi<m." 

Had  Congress  thought  proper  to  direct  such  a 
measure,  Schuyler  certainly  would  have  been  the 
man  to  ezeeuto  it. 

At  New  York,  Washington  had  learned  all  the 
details  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill;  they 
quickened  his  impatience  to  arrive  at  the  camp. 
He  departed,  therefore,  on  the  26th,  accompanied 
by  G^ieral  Lee,  and  escorted  as  far  as  Kings- 
bridge,  the  termination  of  New  York  Island,  by 
Markoe's  Philadelphia  light-horse,  and  several 
eompaniea  of  militia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  then  in  session  at  Watertown,  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  expected  arrival  of 
Washington.  According  to  a  resolve  of  that 
body,  ^  the  president's  house  in  Cambridge,  ex- 
cepting one  room  reserved  by  the  president  for  hia 
own  use,  was  to  be  taken,  cleared,  preparedi  and 
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flinuabed  for  the  reqpption  of  the  Oommander-in* 
chief  and  General  Lee.  The  Congress  had  like- 
wise sent  on  a  deputation  which  met  Washington 
at  Springfield,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
and  provided  escc^rts  and  accommodations  for  him 
along  the  road.  Thus  honcHrably  attended  from 
town  to  town,  and  escorted  bj  volunteer  companies 
and  cavalcades  of  gentlemen,  he  arrived  at  Waters 
town  on  the  2d  of  Jnlj,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  Congress  with  a  congratulatory  addre^  in 
which,  however,  was  frankly  stated  the  undisci- 
plined state  of  the  army  he  was  summoned  to  com- 
mand. An  address  q&  cordial  welcome  was  like* 
wise  made  to  General  Lee. 

The  ceremony  over,  Washington  was  again  in 
the  saddle,  and,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  light  horse 
and  a  cavalcade  of  citizens,  proceeded  to  the  head- 
quarters provided  for  him  at  Cambridge,  three 
miles  distant.  As  he  entered  the  confines  of  the 
camp  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  and  the  thunder- 
ing of  artillery  gave  note  to  the  enemy  beleagnred 
in  Boston  of  his  arrival. 

His  nulitary  reputation  had  preceded  him  and 
excited  great  ezpeotation&  They  were  not  dis- 
appointed* His  personal  appearance,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  dust  of  travel,  was  calculated  to  captivatt 
the  public  eye.  As  he  rode  through  the  camp, 
amidst  a  throng  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration 
of.  the  soldiery  and  of  a  curious  throng  collected 
firom  the  surrounding  country.  Happy  was  the 
oountiyman  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to 
carry  home  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors, 
^  I  have  been  much  gratified  this  day  with  a  view 
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at  G«iiend  Washington,"  whites  a  oootemporai^ 
dironider.  ^His  exoellencj  was  on  horsebadc, 
in  compauj  with  several  military  gentlemen.  It 
was  not  diffioult  to  distingaish  hhn  from  all  others; 
He  is  tall  and  well-proportioiied,  and  his  persona! 
appearance  tnilj  noble  and  majestic*'  ^ 

The  fair  sex  were  still  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  admiration^  if  we  may  jttdgo  from  the  follow^ 
ing  passage  of  a  letter  w|itten  by  the  intelligent 
and  accomplished  wife  of  John  Adams  to  her  hus- 
band :  **  Dignity,  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentle^ 
man  and  the  soldier,  look  agraeably  blended  in 
him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  and  feature  of 
his  face.  Those  lines  of  Dryden  instantly  occurred 
to  ne:-~ 

** '  Mark  hb  majestic  fabric  I    He*a  a  templa 
Sacred  hy  birth,  and  built  by  hands  diTine; 
His  souPsthe  deity  that  lodges  there; 
Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  god.*  *' 

"With  Washington,  modest  at  all  times,  there 
was  no  false  excitement  on  the  present  occasion  $ 
nothing  to  call  forth  emotions  of  self-glorification. 
The  honors  and  oongratalations  with  which  he 
was  received,  the  acclamations  of  the  public,  the 
eheerings  of  the  army,  only  told  him  how  much 
was  expected  from  him ;  and  when  he  looked 
round  upon  the  raw  and  rustic  levies  he  was  to 
command,  ^  a  mixed  multitude  of  people,  under 
very  little  discipline,  order,  or  government,"  scat* 
tered  in  rough  encampments  about  hill  and  dale, 
beleaggering  a  city  garrisoned  by  veteran  troops^. 

I  Thatdier.    3i9Uar$  J<mr%atL 
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with  ships  of  war  anchored  about  its  harbor,  and 
strong  outposts  guarding  it,  he  felt  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  his  situation,  and  the  complicated 
and  stupendous  task  before  him.  He  spoke  of  it, 
however,  not  despoudinglj  nor  boastfully  and  with 
defiance;  but  with  that  solemn  and  sedate  res- 
solution,  and  that  hopeful  reliance  on  Supreme 
Goodness,  which  belonged  to  his  magnanimous 
nature.  The  cause  of  his  country,  he  observed, 
had  called  him  to  an  active  and  dangerous  duty, 
but  he  truited  that  Divine  Providence^  whivh  wied^ 
orders  the  cffaire  of  men^  would  enable  him  Uf  di9» 
charge  it  withjiddity  and  succeee. 

i  Letter  to  Goyemor  Tmmbiill.    Sparks,  iii.  81 
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